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Prefatory Note. 


condensation witliin prescribed limits and alfc a* a 
certain amount of popular treaimen^. 

Few who take up the present volume, for example, 
will have gone through the late Professor tlreen’s «j|al»- 
orato “ introduction ” to the works of Hume, or even 
perhaps have read the whole of Mr Hill Burton’s ‘ Life 
and Correspondence ’ of the philosopher; not to speak 
of more recent critical discussions, English or foreign. 
The aim of the book is to give to such readers a full and 
unbiassed picture of the man, and an equally impartial 
account of his Philosophy—of its sources, its character¬ 
istics, and its i.s.HUes. 

Two methods are juiicticablc. Either an accoimt of 
Hume’s philosophical sy.stein, and a critical c.stimate of 
it, may bo woven round the story of his life, and curried 
on continuously from chapter to cliapter, to the end of 
the volume; or the ‘ lafe ’ may be aletached from the 
‘Philosophy’ altogether. As Hume was not much in¬ 
volved in metaphysical controvei-sy during his lifetime, 
and as the significance of his system was mainly post¬ 
humous, it is easier in his case than in that of any other 
modem philosopher of note, to separate the biographicid 
sketch, from any but the most cursory accounh of his 
system, and to take up the latter by itself. This will 
accordingly lio done. It is true that* the gradual devel¬ 
opment of his system may bo traced through the cliief 
incidents of his life ; and although, by separating the 
account of the^man from an estimate of his sj^stem, tKere 
is some risk of repetition jvhonHhe latter comes to be 
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diactissefl, it is fb be hoped that a re-statemout, so far 
as it miy $cfur, tend to furtlior elucidation. 

On tlie most cursory examination of his writiiij^s, two 
thiiltjs are noticeable. First, they contain few referencca 
to his philosophical predecessors. 'I'hey are neither 
enriched nor bnrdenetl with learning'. Secondly, they 
enter very little into controveivy with i'ontein)s<riirie8. 
Hume deals mainly with the |M‘rennial asjK'cts of the 
problems he di.soissc.s, and heiua! the ahidinj^ vahie of 
his treatment of them. 

The delay in the issue of this volume has Iteen .a 
matter of n'^ret. It is not only that the subject has 
grown larger, the longer it has been studied ; but, in 
collecting materials for another work on tin* philosopliy 
of Hume, the desire, to do Justice to both—neither to 
anticipatt! the larger by the smaller, nor to leswn any 
interest the smaller^niay possess by the n’servation of 
materials for the larger—may explain it. 

As to new sources of information in referi’iicc' to Hume, 
the author may refer to MSS. in the I’ritish Museum, 
and to the historicid MSS. at Newhailes, belonging to Mr 
Dalrymple, whiidr have b<!en generously placed at his 
I service.* He has not, however, Wui aide to obtain 
access to the volumes of Hume MSS. in the custraly of 
the Royal Society of Fklinbu^gh ; the Seendary being of 
opinion that Mr Hill Hurton had sufficiently examined 
these. 

Ttie p«rtt;^t of Hume pre&xerl to thc^volume is a 
reproduction of one Allau Ramsay, now in the 
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National Gallery at Edinkrgli. It^aa pailltrf'fe 
Hmne as a companion picture yhe jprtrait^Musaeau; 
which Ramsay also painted for hk The original was 
presented to the National Gallery hy Mrs Macdonald 
Hume of Ninewells, a pndnicce of the philosopher, 
It is, in all respects, the most characteristic likeness of 
him that exists. The bust, moulded hy a country artist 
at Profeasor Ferguson’s request, and the medallion hy 
lassie engraved liy Alexander Hay, (which are repro¬ 
duced in Mr Hill Burton’s Life), are inferior to it, both 
in historical interest and expre.s8ivene88. 
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SECTION A.—HIS CAREER. 


CHAPTER I. 

• INTHODlCTOItV. 

Tuk philosophy of Hume is signilicimt nmongHl thow 
of Europe, not nutn*!^ fnmi iU iiik'll«luul fceturwi, a* 
ft system of opinion; but also from tlio way in which 
it develojXHl tcmlancics, whit h wen- latmil in I'inglish 
Philosophy from the first, ami from the rt>4iction which 
it inaugurated—the movemonl of nH onslnu-tion to which 
it gave rise. In the history of human thought, destruc¬ 
tive movements arc invariably followed by constructive 
cnee ; and, vice vemt, the sceptic succec^ls the dogmatist, 
iHiether he appears as a destroyer, or merely sits apart— 

“ Holding no fom of rree<l. 

But contemplating all.”* 

In the'suecession of the schools, however, wo do not 
i|l4 If mezy le^tition of identical experiments, wiUrotri 
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forward movement, or “increasing pjirpose.”. In one 
sense, Philosophy is always repeating itself: bj* in an¬ 
other sense, it never does so. ^tuftiing to^he same con¬ 
troversies, it never takes them up a second time, in the 
same manner as before; and the reason is obvious. •'Fhe‘ 
philosophic is only one element in the complex intellec¬ 
tual life of a people; and, as it blends with other ele¬ 
ments, their respective intensity variea Therefore, when 
an old philosophy—lineally descended from an ancestral 
type—reappears, what may be called its intellectual allies 
always differ from those which were associated with it 
at the earlier stage; and the character of every philo¬ 
sophy is greatly influenced by its allies. It is thus that 
‘the experiontialism of Hume differed from that of Bacon, 
while both of them differed from that of Comte. 

In David Hume, however, our British Philosophy 
reached the most significant crisis it has as yet passed 
through, mainly because of the thoroughness and con¬ 
sistency with which ho dovelc^ed to its furthest 
issues the doctrine of Experience, on which that phil¬ 
osophy had been foimdod by Bacon, expanded by 
Hobbes, and wrought out by Locka He saw, with 
consummate clearness, the logical result of a system of 
which Experience is the alpha and the omega; and his 
destructive criticism has been quite as helpful to the 
progress of the human mind, as the constructive efforts 
which it overthrew, chiefly because it cleared the atmo¬ 
sphere of mbt. It took the mind of England, and 
enbsequontly that of Europe, away from secondary and 
outlying questions, to, those which are and 

compeUed it to probe the philosophy of expMieame^tp: 
the ooi«-H)iua. preparing the way for the.^iitl(»l*ii|aR|^,,; 
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of Kant, aai lendering its me imnritabk Home 
njay ta have proved, once and for aU, that a 

philoeophy t^eh yhes ifs rise in sense^perienoe leads 
bowhete; that ifa issue must bo speculative nihilism, and 
^hltlts practical outcome is agnostic. 

I Considering &e important place which his writings 
[hold in the literature of Philosophy, his life may seem 
[comparatively uneventful. But the lives of philoeo- 
Iphers are seldom stirring; and to the 8])eculative mind, 
^ere is a greater charm in the meditations of a recluse, 
^han in the exploits of those who change the map of a 
jcontinent. Hume’s life, however, has a special, interest 
fof its own; and the admirable volumes in which Mr 
iHill Burton has recorded it are a valuable contribution 
to philosophical biography. We shall find that the life 
and career of the igan explain some of the characteristics 
of his system. Ilumo was not a recluse sjwculative phi¬ 
losopher, like Spinoza and Kant Ho was—as were 
Bacon and Leibniz—| man of affairs, a practical admin¬ 
istrator, as well as a thinker and writer. How this 
influenced his opinions will be seen as wo advance; 
while in the earlier chapters a criticism of the system 
which he championed will interwoven less or more 
wiUi the record of his literary history. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EAKLY LIFE. 

David Hume was 1)()ni at Ediiilnugh on tho 26th of 
April 1711 (0. S.) lie wa.s tlio younger son of a small 
Border laird, Joseph Iluino (or Home) of Ninowells, 
whose c.statc lay in the parish of Cliirnside, in Berwick- 
.shire. The house was named Xinewells (says an anti- 
(pinrian) “from a eluster of sjuauga of that number. 
They burat forth from a gentle declivity in front of tho 
mansion, and fall into the, river "WTiitadder. Those 
springs, as descriptive of their property, were a.ssigne4 to 
tho llumes of this place—as a difrcrence in arms—from 
tho chief of their lu^use.” ' Tim family was a branch of 
that of tho Earls of llumc ; although for the connecting 
link wc have to go back to the times of James I. and James 
II. of Scotland. T.onl Home, the' founder of Dunglas* 

■ S«e Douglas','* B.iroimgo of Scotlaiul, 1798. 

3 It nmy not txj too trivial to note, in passing, tliat tho philosopher 
insUteil on spelling hi.s name Hume, as “ l>y far the most ancient and 
most general till aliout the Ue.storatiou, when it hecame common to 
spell Home, contrary To the |>ronunoiation ” (Letter of <Oavid Hnme 
to Alexander Home of WhitlieVl, April 1768) j while his relative Lord 
Kames, and others of the family, kept to the spelling Home.^—See 
Sir Walter Scott’s account of this, MiscelL Works, vok xht. p* 287. 
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(Rx-m^Jiiineelf tells us), “went over to France with the 
Douglas,*aiftkwas kUled, either in the battle of Crevant, 
or VemeuU, gained by the Duke of liedfonl against the 
Franeh.'’ * 

In his brief but excellent autobiography, entitleil ‘ My 
Own Life,’- lluine tells us: “My family was not rich, 
and being myself a younger brother, iny iiatriinony was 
of course very slender. My father, who pas,sed for a 
man of jairts, died when I was an infant, leaving me, 
with an elder brother and sister, under the care of our 
mother, a woman of singular merit, who, though young 
and handsome, devoted herself entin'ly to the n-aring 
and education of her childran. ’ Hume's niothi‘r Wiis a 
datlghter of Sir HavlTl Faleoin'r, president of the. College 
of Justice. It is probihle that he inherited a gixxl deal 
of his mother’s constitution and temisnameiit. She was 
shrewd and homely, v<'ry kiinl, and very ]iraetical in her 
ways. She is rejtorted to have once stiid of her son, 
“Our Davie’s a fine, ^ood-naturiMl crater, but uncommon 
wake-mindtal.” If the story Ik- anthentie,'' it would lx> 
interesting to know on what )ieeuliarity of character that 

* In a MS. Diary at a ktll^Ilmn- CeorKC iloim* of Kiiunierxhame 

—there la a quaint notice of llunie'H anrc’'trv. After rcconltng the 
death of the laird of Ninewella, the graialfather of the jihiloaopher, 
on the 14th February 1695, the writer aihN, j,,, Miemeii 

not to deidte a scutcheon, we have onlereii one, with his eight tiranchea, 
to be put over the door of the cliurch." 

* It w«e edited by Adam Smith, and fimt publUhtsl in 1777, the 
year after Hume's death. In the same year it was translated Into 
latUiL • 

•There U% story of Home's brother Jose^ having said some' 
thing so oAich resembling this that theHource of the tnulition in both 
cssss jwsy be the same. " My brother Davie's s good enough sort of 
mss, bvt rathes narrow-minded! ”—See the Snpplempt to the Life 
of David Home, p. 88: Loi^odl 1777.^ 
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maternal judgment was based, as Hume S[terwar(t ^h'oK^ld 
anything rather than weak-mindedjiess. Jt hfay have 
referred to the instability of liis early purposes^ and to 
his preference for a precarious literary calling, over those 
of which the rewards were more obvious; or it may have 
arisen from the mother’s observing her son’s dislike to 
take an extreme side, either in opinion or action, which 
aftcrAvards showed itself in the moderation of his philo¬ 
sophical tendencies. Evidently Hume had strong filial 
feelings. When he heard of his mother’s death, on 
his return to London from Turin in 1749, he was 
found, we are told, “ in an agony of tears.” 

Little is known of his early education, or of his pur¬ 
suits, whether in Edinburgh or at Ninewells. His own 
account is very brief: “ T passed through the ordinary 
course of education with aAicce.s8.” *IIo seems to have 
entered the Greek class in the T^niversity of Edinburgh 
when twelve years of age. It is certain that a David 
Homo was a matriculated student eff that class in Febru¬ 
ary 1723; but we do not know Iioav ho distinguished 
himself, or how long ho remained at college. It was 
probably for three years, ns the undergraduato Univer¬ 
sity life of Scottish youths Avns then (as now) limited 
to three or four winter sessions of alwut six months 
each. During tho next seven years—usually a forma¬ 
tive period in tho mental history of every youth—we 
have little information as to his inUdlectual habits. After 
leaving college, ho seems to have liVed a good deal at 
the paternal estate of NineAvells, and there be was left 
entirely to his own disjretion in selecting a eburse of 
study. His choice led him to tlie ancient cla^cs,*aBd 
to such woAs in phil(^ph}» and poetry as he had 
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to in th^ modest family library at NiuowoUs. 
But wmle'^s indu^rioiw, he was not a critical student 
of the classics then, or at any future time—although he 
re^d* Latin witli ease,’ and Greek with some difficulty. 
He has nowhere told us what philosophical books he 
read, or what were his sources of information as to the 
systems of the past—a point on which wo would like 
to have had his own testimony at this particular period 
of his career. We can, it is true, fill up the blank to 
a certain extent. With little direct knowledge of the 
writers of antiquity, ho imbibed the spirit, and a good 
deal of the teaching, of the Roman Stoics in his boy¬ 
hood. Slightly acquainted with their books, he rapidly 
divined the essence of their system, and became familiar 
with the ultimate questions of tho jihilosophy of know'- 
ledge and of moMs, through the hints which a very 
casual and miscellaneous reading disclosed. It may oven 
be said that, although his mature philosophy was genea¬ 
logically an evolution from that of I.ocko, it wa.s evolved 
ill him not so much from a study of recent siicculation 
in England, as from his early familiarity with the Greek 
and Roman writers, llie iniluenco of Cicero, Seneca, 
and Plutarch can be traced, in a marked degree, both in 
his attitude towards.certain problems of thought and 
experience, and in the literary style of his Essays. 

* In correspondence with Francis Hutcliesou in 1742, about the 
‘ Philoeophi^HoralU Institutio Compendiaria’ of the latter, Hume 
said: *' I have not wrote any in that language these many years, but 
yonrstfeems to me very pure, and even easy and elegant." And to 
Sir OUbert BUiot be said (February 1761), referflng to an essay he had 
Jwt writBbn on the popnlousness of hntiquity, that he ha<l ‘‘reail 
orer^lmost lU the classics, both Greek and Latin, since he formed the 
phoi" of Me eewy ; bat that he had no copy of Strabo, which he begs 
Sniot to lend Urn. * 
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Absorbed with what the library at Nthewells*suppijid 
him, it is evident that, dnriiig tljese Cxtemad 

Nature had little attraction and certainly no chirm for 
him. Tho J'mrdt'v county in which he lived, ricfe jn 
tradition.s of the raids and ’forays of the seventeenth 
century—of which every dale among the Cheviots, and 
all tho |ie(‘ls and ca.stles by Tweed and Yarrow could 
give account—never seems to have interested him.' 
Hume’s temperament, though not frigid, was certainty 
prosaic. No glow of entliusiasm, no touch of chivalry, 
no colouring of roinain;e irradiated it. Even in the 
sentimental days of boyhood his estimates of men and 
things were. Iias(.’d, with scarcely any exception, upon 
utlli/i/. He was essentially matter-of-fact from the first, 
and h(' remained un-ideal to the last. An acute observer, 
one of tile keenest and cleverest of ertlies, he was never 
known to have been carried away by any fervour for 
what was above and beyond himself. (We shall see 
how this explains a good deal of li»s .suliseiiuent Philo¬ 
sophy, and how it determined the characteristics of his 
‘History.’) It had its mingled advantages and drawbacks. 
The unimpassioueil temperament is, a.s a rule, more 
sciontilic than the emotive one ; but it is less apprecia¬ 
tive of that side of nature, and of human life, of which 
science takes no cognisance. In Hume’s case tho result 
wa.s a .singular limitation in the range of his sympathies. 
He had no appreciation of Art, except of tli^ bounded 
(Ireek type, and even with that he was unfamiliar. He 
saw nothing speekilly to admire in the great,, pictures, 

• 

'The one 8e<»ming exception —his inten^nt in the ohl quarry' at 
NinewolU nUutlejl to in his “ last will ami testament "y-really prove* 
the mlo. ' 
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and buildings of antiquity. 'J'o tlio world of 
the BefftitiJiJ lie, w^ aUnost colour-blind. !Music liad 
no revelation to Idm. It wa.s more noise— ro.f ct pnt- 
tertsi nihil. Gotliio an,hito(’t\ire was a “ lioaii of con¬ 
fusion and irregularitv.’ ' Thvoiiobout his whole career, 
his judgments as a litc'mry critic were nearly ns un¬ 
fortunate as his prejudices as a historian, llis enthu- 
si'a-sm for secondary or obscure Scottish wi'itings—if 
some personal bias led him to take them \ip—and his 
indifference ti' the greater works in other literatiires, 
was in .singular I'ontra.st to the keenness of his intellect, 
and the accuracy of his judgment in .social and political 
philosophy.^ Thus, howi.'ver clear and penetrating his 
intellect, the boumhsl range of his symjiathics cut him 
off from the very possjliility of understanding and .’qipre- 
ciating the ]ihilosophv (ff Idealism. The assertion might 
even be hazanled, that wliile lliime’s iidclli'ct was 
imperial, his sympathies were provinciid. From his 
curious dislike to tl<e Finglisli character, as compared 
with the Scottish ami the French - and especially to all 
Loniloners—he faile<l to \inderstand some of the best 
features of the Anglo-Saxon rai'e. N'ol oidy so; but wo 
find that tln^ same ]irovineialism jirevenled him from 
appreciating Shakesjieare, whom he ventured to call 
“a disproportioned and missliapen giant.” lie was 
thoroughly French in his eslimat(^ of .Shakespeare, and 
of many other liteniry men and eras, as well as- systems. 

• 

' Serbia early “ t^say on Clinnlry." 

* For exarff})le, be pn-ferretl tlie lrage<ly of ‘ ftougliis,'—written by 
hia ralativS Home,—to every other trajfe<ly in tlie language, inrliKl- 
ing e^’eii the plays of Shoke^ipeare (as bis French a<lniirer Ma<Unic 
<le BonfSerlt ako did); and Wilkie’s * Kplgouiiul’ in his Judg¬ 
ment, second only to * Paradis^/tst' 
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It is to be observed however that, duriffg what*we^j|p<y 
call the Ninewclls period of his iupntal the crisis 
through which ho passed was such, that it prbvented 
him, almost necessarily, from taking a vivid interest .in 
other things; in Nature itself on the one hand, or in 
literary art on the other. Had lie communed %vith 
Nature as a boy, had ho familiarised himself with 
Shakespeare, or rejoiced in the Jlorder ballads, or pur¬ 
sued medieval Art, or even studied Science, he would 
never have developed his Philosophy. 

A remarkable letter, written in his sixteenth year to 
his friend Michael Ramsay, throws a good deal of light 
on his character as a youth. He writes (July 1727) :— 

“ All the progres.s that I made ” (referring to his writing) 
“ is but drawing the outlines on loose of paper ; here a 
hint of a pa.ssion ; there a phenomenon in the mind accounted 
for; in another the alteration of these accounts ; sometimes 
a remark upon an author I have been reading. ... I am 
entirely confined to myself and library for diversion since 
we parted. 

- “ ‘ Kn sols voluptus 
Solamenquo innli.’— 

And indeed to me the.v arc not n small one ; for I take no 
more of them than 1 please ; for I hate task-rcailing, and I 
diversify them at pleasun"—.sometinfe.s a. philosopher, some¬ 
times a poet—which change is not unpleasant, nor di^rvice- 
able neither; for what will more surely engrave upon my 
mind a Tusculan disputation of Cicero’s ‘ De Aegritudinc 
Lenienda,’ than an eclogue or georgick qf Viigil’s ? . . . Vir- 
gU’s life is more tjie subject of my ambition than Ckero’s, 
being what I can apprehend to be more within •njy power. 
For the perfectly wise man, that outbraves fortune, is sorely 
greater than the husbandman who slips by her ^ aq^, indeed, 
this pastoral ^d eatumian hafpiness I have in a great 
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Mine at*U8t now. I live like a king, pretty much 
ly myg^f, whither full action nor perturbation ,—molUt 
lomnoa • This state, however, I can foresee, is not to be relied 
jn. My peace of mind is not sufficiently confirmed by 
philSsophy to withstand the blows of fortune. This great¬ 
ness and elevation of soul is to be found only in study and 
lontemplation—this can alone teach us to look down on 
Imman accidents. You must allow me to talk thus, like a 
philosopher ; ’tis a subject I think much on, and could talk 
sf all day long.” 

The “gmve ami high-toned jihilosophical feeling” of 
this letter, to wdiich Hume’s biogmpher alludes, certainly 
warrants him in describing it as a “ remarkable letter to 
hove been written by a youth little more than sixteen 
years old.” Mr Hill Burton adds ; “Tlirough the whole 
of the memorials of Hume’s early feelings we find the 
traces of a bold an?l far-stretcliing literary ambition. . . . 
‘I was seized very early,’ he tells us in his ‘(Jwn Life,’ 

‘ with a passion for literatur<', which has been the ruling 
passion of my life, add a great smirco of my enjoyments.’ 
Joined to this impidse, we find a jn-actical philosophy, 
partaking far more of the stoical than of that sceptical 
school with which his metaphysical writings have iden¬ 
tified him; a mondity of self-sacrifice and endurance 
for the accomplishinsnt of great ends. . . . He was an 
economist of all his talents from early youth. No 
memoir of a literary man presents a more cautious and 
vigilant husbandrj- of the mental powers and acquire¬ 
ments. There is fto itistance of a man of genius who 
has wasted less in idleness or in unavailing pursuits. 
Money Was not his object, nor \fras temporary fame; . . . 
batshis j^jiling object of ambition, pursued in poverty and 
riehea, in health and skshness, in laborious^bscurity and 
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ftmid the blaze of fame, was to establish a 
name, resting on the foundation,of literary a^Me^^ments', 
likely to live as long as human thought endured, and 
mental philosophy was studied.”' This is as ju8t.and 
discriminating a judgment, as it is happily expressed. 
There is no doubt that, in Hume’s case, wo have one of the 
finest practical embodiments of the utilitarian philosophy 
on record. Ili.s worldly wisdom was great, and it was of 
an elevated tv|>e. Wo shall see its limitations by-and-by. 

In his seventeenth year Hume began, and in the same 
year he ended, the systematic study of law. Even of 
that year he said, in words often <pioteil: “While my 
family thought I was poring upon Vwt and Vinnius, 
Cicero and Virgil were the authors 1 was .secretly 
devouring.”'^ 'J’hero is little doubt, liowever, that had 
ho chosen to pursue what he tells us u'Tis the business ho 
first “ designed to follow,” he might have attained to 
eminence at the bar, and ultimately to high distinction 
ns a jurist. His remarkable clennfcss and calmness of 
jnind, his power of arranging materials, of seizing the 
central points of a case and discarding irrelevancies, his 
admirable judgment, and his genenrl skill in argument, 
would have guaranteed succo.ss; and he must have turned 
from this profession not from any nduetance to face its 
labours, though In* ilcscribed it as “ nauseous ” to him, 
but from the hoix- of a<dueving greater renown, and a 
more illustrious name in Literature. His ambition was 
already fired to encounter Imth specifiativo and literary 
toil in the domain of Philosophy, more ard\)0U8 than 
that of the bar. 


* Life end Comspoudence of Dsvid Home, vol. L {ip. 47, 18. 

* My Own life. 
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T)pring the sis years that followed his college course, 
to have spent the winter in Edinburgh, luid 
to have.livecf at Nirfbwolls in tlio summer months; and 
ad he was much alone—either in his library, or walking 
by file Whitadder, or riding to drink the waters of 
the mineral spa at Duns—there can bo no doubt that 
during those years his subseipicnt pliilosophy began to 
take shape, at least in outline. lie read extensively, 
and was dissatisfied with what lie read. "With no vio¬ 
lent mental insurrection against tlie beliefs of tlic past, ho 
quietly put authority aside; and believing that nothing 
had as yet been determined in philosophy, he pushed 
forward with the ardour of youth in the h<q)e of discov¬ 
ery. For three years ho was perfectly hapjiy—speculat¬ 
ing continuously, writing tentative essays, and filling 
many quires of ji^er with mi.scidlancous jotting.s. In 
his eighteenth year, howo\'er, his health was somewhat 
undenninod. Hi.s ardour .sialdenly failed him, and ho 
jMSsed through an gxperieiKC which will be best dc- 
scrilied in his own words. In ordiT that, with restoreil 
health, he might return to his studie.s, and achieve some- 
tiling worthy of fame, he re.^olved—or rather was forceil 
—to attempt for a time the m<a'e active life of business. 
“In 1734,” he says,’ “I wont to Bristol, with some 
recommendations to eminent merchants, but in a few 
months* found that scene totally unsuitable to mo.” 
He went from Scotland by way of London, jirobably 
sailing from Leith; and while in the metrojxiris he 
wrote, a letter to a London physician, much more re¬ 
markably %nd important as an,autobiographical record, 
than the former epistle to Michael Kamsay. It is not 
* My Own Life. 
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certain to whom this letter was addrewed (prabaWv^ 
Dr George Cheyne)/ nor is it known wh^he»*<^vafl 
ever sent, or what reply Hume received; but its. having 
been written by Hume is a most interesting fact, as it 
exhibits him in a mental crisis, such as most thought¬ 
ful and studious jwrsons pass through at one time or 
another. As found amongst his papers, it is simply 
entitled a “ Letter to a Physician ” ; and Hume never 
signed it, wishing to kcej) his name a secret. As this 
letter supplies us with a key both to the man and to 
his philosophy—Hume himself calls it “ A kind of His¬ 
tory of my Life”—a considerable extract from it may 
bo given :— 

“ You must know,” he says, “ that from my earliest 
infancy I found always a strong inclination to books 
and letters. As our college education in Scotland, ex¬ 
tending little further than the languages, ends com¬ 
monly when wo are about fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, I was after that left to my o\jn choice in reading, 
aj>d found it incline mo almost equally to books of 
reasoning and philosophy, and to poetry and the jx)lito 
authors. Every oiu! who is acquainted with either the 
philosophers or critics knows ” (mark the boldness of the 
assumption) “.that there is nothing yet established in 
either of these two sciences, and that they contain little 
mote than endless disputes, even in the most*>funda- 

* A Scotemaii scttlwl in London, and a physician of some note, 
author of ' The English Malady; or, A Treatise on Nerrous Diseases 
of all kinds,’ also of * Philo.sophical Principles of Natural ReHgioa,’ 
and numerous other uwks, amongst which was one tr&tjpg of the 
Bath waters, to which Hume repaired, in the last year of his life. 

• It would have been more correct had he said “ begins commonly." 

It often begins ignch later. * * 
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articles.* Upon examination of these, I found - 
a, c8!tSliy l^ldness of temper growing in me, which was 
noL inclined* to sublnit to any authority in these sub¬ 
jects, but led me to soek out some new medium by 
whiih truth might bo oetablishcd. After much study 
and reflection on this, at last, when I was about eighteen 
years of age, there secmoil to bo opened up hj me a now 
scene of thought, wdiich transjioi'tcd mo beyond measure, 
and made me, with an ardour natural to young men, 
throw up every other ploasuri' or business U> apply 
entirely to it. The law, which was the business I de¬ 
signed to follow, appeared nauseous to me, and I could 
think of no other way of pushing my fortune in the 
world but that of a scholar and philosoiiher. I was in¬ 
finitely happy in this course of life for some months— 
till at last, about tjie beginning of September 1729, all 
my ardour seemed in a moment to l)c extinguished, and 
I could no longer raise my mind to that pitch which 
formerly gave mo smjli excessive pleasure.” He at first 
imagined that this wa.s due to laziness, and redmibled 
his application to study for nine month.s. “ Ihit there 
was another particuLar wliich contribut<-d more than any¬ 
thing to waste my spirits and bring on me this distemper, 
which was, that having re.ad many Iwoks of morality,— 
such as Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch,—ami being emit 
■with their beautiful representations of virtue and philo¬ 
sophy, I undertook the improvement of my teiniwr and 
will, along with my rcas^^^Kl^iulorstanduig. I was 
continually fortifying m^^P^mlWR^lPtlons against 
death, ajwf poverty, and sha 
calamities of life. These, 

■when joined >vith an active life; 

* HCfr CKCHAN«EA«C AMV 

WOT iSl^l AM V 
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being presented along with tbe reflec%>n, woijrs i^|(} 
the soul, and makes it take a deep impre88ion|)^HIt 
solitude they serve to little other purpose fffan |o waste 
the spirits — the force of the mind meeting with no’ 
resistance, but wasting itself in the air, like an* arm 
when it misses its aim.” Ho then tells the physician of 
some signs of scurvy—a malady commoner in the last 
century than in this—which had distressed him in his 
nineteenth year, and how he had treated it; how he had 
spent the next winter in Edinburgh—pursuing his studies, 
taking regular exercise in walking and riding, and cherish¬ 
ing his ambitions; how he returned in the spring to 
Ninowells, physically regenerated. “ In six weeks’ time I 
passed from one extreme to the other; and being before 
tall, lean, and raw-boned, became on a sudden the most 
sturdy, robust, healthful-like fellow y^u have seen, with 
a ruddy complexion, and a cheerful countenance.” He 
excuses a slight valetudinarianism by a fear of lung- 
disease, and informs the physician that ho was in the 
habit of riding every day, and “ last summer undertook 
a very laborious task, which was to travel eight miles 
every morning and as many in the forenoon, to and 
from a mineral well of some reputation.”' . . . I now 
“began to consider seriously how I should proceed in 
my philosophical inquiries. I fOund that the moral 
philosophy transmitted to us from antiquity laboured 

> Of this miueral well, referred to more than ouce by Home, Hr 
Oampbell SwiDtou of Kimmerghune writes oto me Urns; “Wititin 
two miles of this place, and distant Just about seven miles tmm NIim- 
weU% there exists wbtt 1 believe to be the only mineral qwing la this 
coosty. Being about a mile distant from the town of Dnnie, It used 
to IM oalled the Danse Spa. From the old StatistiGal Acconat of ^cot- 
iMd (t«|. i. p. IIS, and voL ii. p. 139), it appeui at one tino to hgt* 
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under eauie ^convenience that has been found in 
ibeiif.'Si^ral philosophy, of being entirely hypothetical, 
and depcndfil^ nior^ upon uwcntion than experience; 
every one consultoil his fancy in erecting schemes of 
virtue and of happiness, without regarding human 
nature, upon which every moral conclusion must de¬ 
pend. This, therefore, I resolved to make my principal 
study, and the source from which I would derive every 
truth in criticism as well iis morality. I believe it is a 
certain fact that most of the philosophere who have 
gone before us have been overthrown by tlie greatness 
of their genius, and tliat little mori* is required to make 
a man succeed in this study than to throw off all pre¬ 
judices, either for his own oi>inions or for those of others. 
At least this is all I have to depend on for the truth of 
my reasonings, which I have multiplied to such a degree 
that within these three years I find I have scribbled 
many a quire of paper, in whic h there is nothing con¬ 
tained but my own inventions. This, with thi’ reading 
most of the celebrafed books in Latin, French, and 
English, and acquiring the Italian, you may think a 
sufficient business for one in i)erfecl he.alth. ... I 
have collected the rude materials for many volumes; 
but in reducing these to words, when one must bring 
the idea he comprehendi'd in gross nearer to him, so as 


luul some reputation as a healtli nsort. Of late veara, however, it 
hai attracted little notice. Indeed it haa l>eco alleged that iU popu* 
larity did not survive th^ puMication of a book s))ecially intended to 
ttt forijk its virtues. This Inxik, * An Ensay on tlu* OonteoU and 
Viituw of Spa,' was pnblishe<l at EtUnhn^h in 1761." 

**For t#o snmmers," Hays Carlyle of InvercKk, in hU Aiitobiog' 
raphy(|». 262), **I went for somo weekn to Dunne Well, which wa* 
In vogve at this period " (1753). 

F ,—XL 
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to contemplate its minutest jiarts, anjJ keep jj; steady 
in hi* eye, so as to copy these parts in_ ordejg^i* I 
found impracticable for me, nor were my ^urits equal to 
so severe an employment. Here lay my greatest calam¬ 
ity. I had no hoj)c of delivering my opinions with such 
elegance and ncatniKS ll.^ to draw to mo the attention 
of the world ; and I wouM rather live au<l die in obscurity 
tlian prmluce them maimed and imiH-rfect.” Ho then 
traces a parjillel Is'tweeii hin own oa.se and that of the 
French mystics, in their fri([uent complaints of a “cold¬ 
ness and desertion of the spirit.’^ He siys that lie has* 
not “come out of the iloiid so well as they commonly 
tell ns they have done.” lb- wi.she^ some more efTectual 
remedy than anything he has hilheito tried. “ I found,” 
ho says, “ that as there are tw(. things very had for this 
distciniier—stmly and idleness, — ...n there are two things 
very giKsl—hu.sines,s and diversion; and that iny whole 
time wa.s spent Is twixt the Uid, wiili little or no share 
of the giMsl, For this reason I re-olvi d to seek out a 
more active life ; and, tlioiigh I iViild not (piit my pre¬ 
tensions in learning leit with mv last hn alli, to lay them 
asiile for a time, in ordci the more efl'eetually to resume 
tliem.” Mis choice .se.nied him to lie Ix'tvveen a 
travelling tutoi-ship and ne rcantile work. He resolved 
to try the laltiT ; and he wi.shed no know if the doctor 
to whom he w^'te had ever hiainl of a sim^ar case, 
amongst all the selmlar- he had known ; whether ho 
might ho)H‘ for a recovery ; liow h>iio ninst wait for 
it; whether, if it came, it wmdd Te thonmgli, sp ns to 
warrant the ho|)^ that he might ivturu to 'Hho fatigue 
of deep and aKstriise thinking;” and whether he had 
taken the right way to rv'aeh it. 

f 
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Jfonr do n9t know to wliom this unsignoil IetU‘r 
was ttUHless^ wheUier it was evor dosjwtchi'il, and, 
if ssnt, what nnswer'llumo rfooivinl All we know is, 
that it was written in London, and add^'ase<l to a 
physician of some “faine”; and that, ininu'diately afte^ 
wards, Ilunio went down to Bristol, to lx* /i ineixhanl's 
clerk or shopnnui. Ihit it is a curious dmuinent, in its 
directness, its honesty, its cx]ilicitncSN, its self conacious 
anatomy, as well as in the revelation it gives of the 
^extent and the intensity of llumi 's liteniry anihition. 
It is the writing of a Jiiental valetudinarian. AVe have 
only to 8ni>iX)se Spinoiw in such a crisi^ and l■olul)OHing 
such a letter, to see the radical diHerciu'e of the two 
men! It is, however, an interesting iisychological study, 
and there i.s nmeh in it to admire. 



CHAPTER III. 


Pt’BUOATIOX Ob' THE ‘TREATISE ON HUMAN NATURE.’ 

A BiioKT fxiit ririicK; of the jilaee and tlio M’ork at Bristol 
—whatever it was—sidlieed to sliow llllliic tliat, if ho 
was not intended to lieeonu^ an Hdinlinioh lawyer, neither 
was lie fitteil for hecoiniii},' an Knolish inerehant. All the 
writers who have skidehed his career taki‘ for granted 
—following, indeed, his own stateiiient in his autobio- 
graphy—that he lived at Bristol for only two months. 
There is some doiilit, however, as to this. It may 
have bi'cn for two \ears. Then^ is nothing in Hume’s 
letters ineoiisisteiit with the longer period ; and there 
is a eiirions statement in an unlikely rpiarter—viz., 
the ‘ Memoirs of Hannah .Mon',’ by IVilliam Bobcrts 
(London, l.'tdl), \o|. i. p. 10--which seeims to eonfimi 
it. It is t'> the following ell'eet : “Among her early 
acipiaintanee, to none does she appear to have iK'eii more 
indebted for her advam i iiient in i ritieal knowledge, and 
the principles of coirecl t.isle, than to a linen-draper of 
Bristol, of the n.inie of I’eaeh, of^whose e.xtraordinary 
■sayings ami ciilUv.ited intellect she was often h«nrd to 
e.xpre.ss hereelf with great admiration. Ift Jiad been 
the friend of Hiinie, who had ehown his confidence in 
his judgment by intnistiug to him the coweetion, of Iris 
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Htfitory, In whifli he used to say he had discovereil 
more tl!lh tii^ hundred ^ottirisms. Itut for this iimn, 
it appears, two years of the life of the historian might 
have^ passed into oblivion which wc‘re e|ient in a mer¬ 
chant’s counthig-house in Ilristol, where lie was dismissed 
on account of the pnimptitiide of his |s'n iu the correc¬ 
tion of the letters intrusti'il him to eojiy.” \ow, Mr 
Peach may have Is'cn mistaken as to tlm length of time 
Hume spt'iit in I!risti>I, or Mrs More may have mistaken 
the time stateil bj- Mr I’eaeh ; but it i' iml impisaible 
that Ilume may himself have ero'd in the brief memo¬ 
randum he gives in his ‘ (>wn Life.' ’ 

Whether hi.s .stay in Ihistol, however, wa.s measured 
by years or was limiteil to months, it diii not profit 
him much. His surroundings were nmsmgenial ; and at 
length he broke aa-ay abrnjilly from the fettius which 
bound him, and c i-ossed ovi r t(p i'ramc, \i> bury him.self 
in a retreat for the |inr|Mises of stmly. lli“ went first to 
Paris, tlien to Kheiigs,- aii'l afterwards to La Kli'ilie 
(where was the famous .lesuit College), spending in tin* 
latti r place two out of tlm thi'-e yiais hi' was in I'rance 
at this time. “ There,” he says,' “I l.iid that plan of 

* In An ni.Tiiii‘<i ri)'t of a»)< < 'loU'is, Ac., 

oollectotl by Lori! HaiU*s fneii'l atMl corT<“*'i*o»i'l«*iif of Huiiip'h— 
AD*! now in tbe collection of ilitutoncjil MSS. at .N>t\)iajl«*\ tlic follow 
ing occum: “ Dr Tucker, Denn of OlottccsU-r, cttHfirnicil what I hA<l 
formerly IieAnl, tliat the niQster ol D.ixi l Ihinieat Hiihtol (juarn lltNl 
with him for correcting errors in the ^t^Ic of Ihh letter^. IIin iiiAKter 
dealt in AitgAr." 

* In letter written to his frieml Mnlmcl it.tniHrty, wc Iiavc a 
graphic glirngAo of the life Hnnic h-d nt Uheinw ; aihI in thi*i letter 
there are Mute commentn on tin* difTcrence betwtfu Kicn<'b nnd Kng- 
lUb mannen—“ Tlic Knglwh politcncAfi is always greateHl when 
it apjfears tj?e leaat ” 

* My Own Life. 
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life whicli I have steadily and suc<?(>S8fully" pursue!. 
I resolved to make a very rigid frugaliye sii^y ray 
deficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired" my in- 
ilcpendency, and to regard every object as contemptible 
except the improvement of my talents in literature.” 

It was in the si'iuin.-irv of I.a Fleelic that Descartes 
had been edm ated ; and it was while living in this vil¬ 
lage that Hume eom|iosed his firet, and, from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view, his greatest ■work—viz., tho 
‘ Trr‘ atise on llum.an Nature.’ He had planned it at 
Ninewells, when only twenty-one years of age. lie 
eontinued it at IJlieims, and linished it at La I'lechc, 
Ix'fore he w.is twenty-live ; and, eomposeil thus early— 
apart from its intnn-ie nieiit .nnl its snhsei|nent eireet 
it is certainly oni' of the greatest achievements in 
philosophic.d literature. It is curioitr., however, that ho 
makes no vefeience in the ‘ I'reati-'e,’ or anywhere el.so 
in his Works, to his piedeces-,,r Pi scartcs— the founder 
of modern Luropean philosophy# uhosr intidlectual 
career .so ninch rcseinhlcd his own, and who had lived 
and .studied III till* s.inic place. Iloth passed through 
the same nieiit.d orde.d a- .1 preliniinarv to eonvietion. 
The Cartesi .ill doiiht and the srepticisin of Hnme h,ad 
much in common to hegin with niore, indeed, than wa.s 
eominon in tin* methods of .Socrates and the Sophist-s. 
In the ncgati\'e .st.ege of dis.-eiit and di.ssati.sfactffiu with 
n'ceived belief, their niciit.d experience ran on txarallel 
hne.s ; and, after p.i—iiig through a,similar crisis, both 
“sought a mote Retire life for a time, as a prepiftation 
for future work in phihesopliy—Hume by entering busi- 
nes.s, Heseartes by joining the army, lint it i.s (as his 
biographer saj s) “ jierhaps no^tlu* least striRing instance 
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of* Hume’s uninfcgiuHlivc uiilurc, tlint in none of his 
works, or manuscript, <io we fiiul an iJIusiou to 

the circumstance while fiaming his own tlieorics, 
he tryd the same pavement tliat had upwards of a cen¬ 
tury earlier borne the wei^^lil of one wliose fame and in¬ 
fluence on human thouglit was so minli of tlie same 
cliaracter as he himself iianl<‘d to attain. "' 

'We may contra.st him at this sta^'e vith Wordsworth, 
who, while an under;,'nidtiale at ('amhridj;e, w.is much 
more impressed by the fac t that Mdtoii and Newton had 
been there before him, tli.in Icy any niathematieal teiich- 
ino ho received. He tells iis he 

“ < 'ccidd nicl treail 

(’iround where the ura— had _\ i. Idecl to tljc hlejcs 
Of generations of illn-liiicns nn'n 
Unmoved,'’• 

In this we .See ilie ladie.d of const itiil lon.al ddfer- 
Mice between th<c siieiitilic .an.I tlw jcoelic temperament. 
Foots and men of scitnee Ic. lom,; to dill'crcnt caitcyories 
in Xatunc’s invimt.'rv ..f p.11111'. 

AVhile, liowcier, Hum. 'h.'W.'.l '.■.ii.-. h anv siitn of a 
sympathetic histoiic.d imapin.it i.iii, h.' w.is spi'cially idiie 
to the' sioniticance of c.cnl.-mp.ci.ii v i'miiIs. There is 
little doubt that it wa- to tie- .alh e' d miracl. s, said to 
have been wronpdit at the t.imb of 1 he .lanscni't Aldce 
Paris, in the cenietery "f t^t M.-.I.ii.l-- w hi. h w.-re creat¬ 
ing some excitement in Frama. before he went o'er - 
that we owa. these thoughts on the nature and evidema* 
of ]MiracU> which wun* first liiiilu'l at in thu ‘Truatisu/ 
and wer^ afU'rwarils < x|>and(*fl in tin- I-Ls.'siy on iiiira< l» s. 

» • Jafu ftinl C’orre'*poij<l« n'r, xol j j». 

* 'Pie IVeliiflc, I 
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Hume refers to these miracles at len^h in ffis Essay; 
and during his stay at La Fle^ho he had tsedis^ss both 
the possibility and the reality of tCe miracles which the 
Jesuit fathers reported to have occurred within ^their 
convent. At this stage, however, there is a disappoint¬ 
ing blank in his autobiography. As formerly of his 
life at NinewcUs, so now V'e would like to know 
more of the three years Hume spent in Franco, of the 
course of his thoughts, and the books he read. The 
‘ Treatise ’ is all that wo liave to enlighten us. In his 
‘Own Life’ he tells us that lie spent the time “very 
agreeably.” Again, to Henry Homo ho writes (Dec. 
1737),—“ I was alone, in profound tranquillity in 
France ; ” but he gives no details as to tlie course of his 
studies. Probably he was le.s,s occupied in reading than 
in composition, in nslucing his system—already well 
thought out—to litiu-ary form and order. Amongst the 
Minto papers there is a letter from Hume to Gilbert 
Elliot, in which ho says: “ ’Tis »not long ago that I 
burned an old manuscript book, wrote before I was 
twenty, which contained, jingo after page, the gradual 
progress of my tlionghts on that head.” (Ho is referring 
to his ‘Dialogues on lieligion.’) “It began with an 
anxious search after arguments to confirm the common 
opinion ; doubts stole in, dispelled, returned j wero again 
dissijvkted, returned again j and it was a jierpetual^trugglo 
of a restless imagination against inclination—perhaps 
against reason. ’ AVith this disclosure of the kind of 
manuscript llupie wrote “before ho was tyenty,” we 
may conclude that his system, a.s disclosed in the ‘ Treat¬ 
ise, was matured, in its main features, before he ersssed 
the Channel,«nd that, when jt La F16che, hi was mainly 
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Pvblication of ih* ‘ Treatise.' 

oocnpi^ in writing it out Tliis remarkable work— 
fifiiahedVhfti ho wa^j only twenty-five years of age—is 
his chiol contribution to Philosophy proper. It is not 
a mataphysical treatise, its intellectual result being that 
metaphysics are sunk in psychology; but since it deals 
ivith the ultimate problems of human knowledge, and 
offers a solution of these for our acceptance, it is a phi 
losophical work in the truest sense of the term. 

Hume came over to London in Si'ptember 1737, 
bringing with him the manuscript of his ‘ Treatise,’ to 
arrange as to its imblication. Peninining in town till 
the close of the following year, he busied himself with 
the revision of his book; and it is evident that he 
suppressed some portions, and altered otlu'rs, in his 
anxiety to make it generally acceptable. Some months 
after his arrival in England he wrote to his relative, 
Henry Homo (Dec. 1737): “I am at iiresent castrating 
my work—that is, cutting off its nobler parts ; that is, 
endeavouring it shall ?;ive as little offence as jwssiblo.” ’ 
Three months later (March 1738), acknowledging an 
introduction to Bishoj) Butler, which he had asked from 
Home, he said: “I am an.xious to have the Doctor’s 
opinion.® My own I dare not trust to ; l)Oth because 
it concerns myself, and becau.se it is so variable that I 
know not how to fix it. Soimdiincs it elates me alKive 
the clouds ; at other times it depresses me with doubts 
and fears.” ® 

At length Im got?a liberal arrangement mn<le with a 
publisiier-»John Jfoono of Cheajiside—»nd very formally 

* Tytler’s Life of Katiiet*, vol. I. p. 84. 

of the *Tpeftti»o.’ 

* lytleT'j* Life of K%nci^ vol. I. p, 88. 
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concluded; and towards the end of September 17Jf8 ne 
went down to Scotland to avsait, ^ the 'rttirdtoent of 
Ninewells, the nows of its success or failure. The work 
was not actually issued, however, till January 1739, 
and tlien only in j)art—the first two volumes appear¬ 
ing in that year, and the third tlie year after. Hume 
was extremely anxious about the fate of his book. Ho 
was disappointed to find, si.x months afterwards, that 
its sale had been indifferent ; and in the story of his 
‘ Own Life ’ he says: “ Xever literary attempt was 
more unfortunate. It fell deutl-horn. from the press, 
without reaching such distinction as even to excite a 
murmur among the zealots.” In point of fact it had 
been rcviewe<l—with a mixture of severity and apprecia¬ 
tion, though without insight—in a notice,^ which Hume 
descrilx'd to Iltitcheson (March 17^0) as “somewhat 
almsive.” The review had no critical value, because 
the writer had no knowledge' of philosophy ; but, whUo 
iniliscriminate in his assiult, hif speaks thus of the 
‘Treatise’; “U bears incontestable marks of a groat 
capacity, of a soaring genius, young, ami not yet 
thorougl d y jiraet ised. ” 

Criticism of the philosojihy of the ‘Treatise’ is re¬ 
served for a later chapter, b\it it« literary features and 
general merits may be indicated now. Its admirable 
literary form has ])orhaj)s not been sufficiently noted—its 
unequalled hiroti/i/, both of thought and of expression. 
It is cle.ar, forcible, unteehnical. Tt is-also unencum- 
berotl by loamifig. AVo would often like to know, as 
already remarked, how far Hume had read th% ancient 

’ tn the ‘Historj- of the Works of the Learnedthe earliest of 
English critical hfogAzines, 
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plilBbd&pheis, and*through .what medium ho roarhcd, or 
tri6d to teaoi^ their ^thoughts; but lie never tells us. 
He mak^s occasional references to Diogenes I.aertiu8, 
and y> Bayle’s Dictionary—with which ho was evi¬ 
dently familiar; but he deals with most of the problem.s 
discussed by him in their pci'ennial aspects, as ques¬ 
tions which might bo settled without nderenco to past 
opinion on the .subject, and not ns questions having an 
ancestry in philosophical literature.' 

• The ‘ Treatise ’ seems to have Iwen written at intervals, 
and therefore com]x>scd in fr.agments; but, whether 
planned at Xincwells, or written out at llhcims ami 
La Fl^che, or revised in London, it was throughout an 
indigenous Scottish growth. In the literature of modern 
philosophy there is perhaps no work, e.\ceptth() ‘Ethics’ 
of Spinoza, so pecifliarly tlic product of a single mind, 
working alone, and apparently unindebted to the past. 
Hume's debt to the past was of course most real and far- 
reaching, but he was i*at eonseious of it; and it did not 
affect the sjvmtaneity of hi« work, or lessiui its origin¬ 
ality. There are strueliiial faults in the ‘ Treatisi’,’ 
however, in virtue of which it ranks beneath thcc 
works of those jihilosojiliers to whieli it is so much 
superior in the points, already notecl. It is frecjueiitly 
dogmatic, if not arrogant, in tone; and the links of 
sympiathy are awantiiig, which would in all likelihood 
have bound it more closcdy to humanity, had it contained 
• 

1 'nie^ollowing sentenev from a footnote to }tjH tifuviith ‘ Enfwiy ’ In 
chftracteriKtic f “The intention of these Eshavh If not so mticli to eic* 
pUin accnr^tely the sentimenU of t)ie ancient of philosophy, as 
to delijrer the seatimonts of «*cU which naturally fonii themselves in 
tJie Trorld*. f . T4iave given each of them Iho name of the philosophical 
••ct to which it bears the greateRt^ffliiitv." * 
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those historical allusions of which it isTlestitute. Hfifho 
afterwards regretted > the “ pogitive air ” \^i«ch»f>ervade3 
the book. In addition to this, there is little or no 
attempt at method. 'I'he ‘ Treatise ’ does not ai^ance 
with systematic, orderly precision. There is an occasional 
want of con.sccutiveness. It is sometimes diffuse, and 
hero and tliere repetitive. A want fif precision in the 
use of terms—that irritating feature of many a philo¬ 
sophy—must also be noted. Some of the most radical 
and important words ai'e used in more senses than one 
and wo are occasionally at a loss to understand the pre¬ 
cise signification in which they are being employed. 
Hume, however, iloes not transgress in this respect so 
much as his predeces.sor Locke had done ; nor than his 
contemporaries, llishojis Ih'rkeley and Ihitler ; and less 
than his successors in the Scottish School of pliilosophy, 
till we come to Hamilton. It is also to ho noted that 
almost no opinions are advanced on siuentilic que.stions, 
which future knowlcitg<' Inis up-*!. Hume knew little 
of science in detail. 'I'hcre was not much contemporary 
science for him to know ; but he grasped the general 
principles on which all scii-ncc, and .scientific criticism, 
rest. 

More imi«irtant still,—while j gooil deal of contem- 
|)orary thought was jitaiing on the up)ier surface of 
prohlems, he went down, in a .sense, to thc*root 3 of 
things. He .s,iw ch'arly that, if the philosophy which 
he announced was accepted, ther* would be an intel¬ 
lectual nwoluti^n in the beliefs of ninnkiijd, that the 
sjx'culative conclusions to which he had come—‘or rather, 
the want of “ conclusions ’’ -would affect both tire theory 

' In a letter t<(^’,ill)crt Stewart. 
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ai- Uie practice*of Ixis time. lie theivforo expected 
that his^^Tr^ise ’ would make some stir; and he looked 
forward .to the result no? only with e(iunniniity, hut 
with the ambition of an intellectual athleh', ready for 
the fray. He seems, however, to have anticipated a 
greater turmoil, in orthodox circles, than was actually 
procluccd by the publication of his book. He would 
have liked to have .seen, if not a violent, at least a 
thorough unsettlement of traditionary opinion, lie was 
disappointed; and chagrin fcdlowed the disappointment. 
From his letters written at this lime we .see how fully 
aware he Wiis of the extent of the divergence between 
his o\ni views, and tho.se geiu'rally current. In a letter 
to Ileniy Home—who had asked Hume to give him soim^ 
idea of hi.s .system before the j>ubIication of the ‘ Treati.se ’ 
—he said, “ Jfy opiiiions are so new, .ind even .some terms 
I am obliged to make u.se of, that 1 could not projtose 
by any abridgment to give my .system an air of likeli¬ 
hood.” Again, fotirbjpn months l.iter (February 1739), 
to the same friend : “My prineijiles .ite so remob^ froni 
all the, vulgar sentiments on the subjei I, Unit weri‘ they 
to take root, tliey would produce an alim'st total altera¬ 
tion in ]ihilosophy ; and vm know icvolutions of this 
kind are not easily brought about.” 

The reception whicli the ‘Treatise’ met with, how¬ 
ever, 1j«th di.sappointeil and dam])e(l his ardour. He 
looked for an immeiliate result, wbii li never came ; and 
he failed to .see—oj to estim.ite the signilic.ince i>f the 
fact—that the great ma.ss of his eonteni^»orari<'.s were un¬ 
able to tiace any ionne< tion between his sja-ciiIationH 
and ^leir opinions and actions. The result iiuluceil him 
to turn ft>r ft time from the questions oj si>eculativc 
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philosophy to tho facts of experiencsi It l«d hiiu«t« 
devote himself to histoncal study, and to s^ial jptobleijis. 
This was indeed the natural*outft)me of a philosophy 
which denied access to the substantial, and shut the 
door to all ontolojfical reality. Tlie logical consequence 
was to abandon inquiries as to the ndation of es-sence to 
appearance—the substantial to tlie phenonional—and to 
study phenomena alone'. The future course of Hume’s 
intellectual acti\ity was, to a large extent, determined 
by this eireuin.stanee ; and the wlmle tendem y of British 
philosophising w.-w inlluenei-tl l,y it. It is a.s useless to 


raise the ipiestion whtit the story of philosophy in F.ngland 
in the latter half of the eight' enth <'entury would have 
Ix.'en, if the luetaphyse al ititerest had continued all- 
dominant III Hiiin.', a.s it is to s|Ks ulate on the different 
course whi'li liiir.qKan hi.-tor\ woi*]d have taken had 
(’hatleiiiagne never livcl, or had the Coths not invaded 
Italy. tVhat th.' student of the . volution of human 
thought an.l . hara. ter ha- to i.ol^' is th.' fact that the 
failure of the ‘Tr.atis.'’ t.. ems,- th.' int.'re.st of Hume’s 
eonteiiUMjrari.'s, ami to .'M.k.' lunii.'diate crilieism, l.<l 
him to alsiTi.h.it I '111 lost n di V for a tiiii.'. 

li.'f..re f..lloaing him in the m-xt stag.- .,f his intellec¬ 
tual life, w.' may tev.-rt again 1.. th.' alt.'rali.ms which 
Humnina.l.' .m the ..rigimil manii^ rii.t ..f the ‘Tr.'atise’ 
|jef.rr« he .s.'ut it to |!is|,.,|, iintl,,,. ,, t*. Henry 

Home (Dcemlsr 17;ir), h.' t..ld him of these ehangos, 
andadd.'il: •• Ibis i.s a pie..e of c.;wat>liee for which 1 
blame myself; b«t I wa.s re.s..lv..,l n.d to Wan enthusiast 
in Philosophy, while I wa.s t'laniing other entfiivdasras.”* 
This is a chameteristie .liselosiiM in more res|>ccU^thnn 
* of IsOrxiJKaiiie*, voL t. * 
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0^, ^ Wi nu»y fit nmy not blame him for hi* reti- 
ce)^ infolding back opinions, which lie say* he fcarwl 
;** would Igivo^ too much ^){^enco, os the world i« dis¬ 
posed at present;" but wo do condemn his impaliojit 
thirsts for fame, and the means he t<Hik to ^ecnm it. 
He would have sacriliced what he n'ganled as the 
philosophical completeness of his work, if he could have 
won rapid and wides))read distinct ion lus an author. 
He was even “ appndiensive lest the chief rewanl he 
should have for Bomo time" would hi' - wliat would 
•have satisfied a iiuhlcr natun> must of all—“the ]ilens- 
lire of studying such important subjects, and the apjiroba- 
tion of a few judges.” It is exident that, at this periiKl, 
ho preferred the ap]irohation of the multitude to the 
recognition of experts; although lie told Henry Home 
that ho had been ‘‘^oii hi" guard against the frailty ” of 
0 “ blind loudness” for “his own jieiforiimiices.'’ The 
want of immediate popularity depressed him ; and, 
writing again from Xincwells (.luiie I'dfi) -after hear¬ 
ing from London that the sale of his ‘ I’liilosophy' 
had not been great—he said. “I am now out of 
humour ivith my.'elf; but doiibt not, in a little time, 
to be only out of humour with the woild, like other 
unsuccessful imthom.” 



CHAl’TKJt IV. 


I.ITKIIAHY VKN’TUllKS, Sl'lll (Hil.KS, AM) .SUCCESSES. 

The s(M'iiiiiij,'h ull^u(■('(‘s^flll iiulhor \va.s not to Ix' dc- 
foitfil, linwcvi'l, liy tin; cnlil l')'C('])ti()ll (if his hook. 
lli.s tciniH'i'aiin'iit w.i^ too in live, ami his thirst for iv- 
co^'iiitiiin too keen, to |M'niiii Inm to acciuicscc in the 
Venliet of the hour. llo liad |,'oiic down ti) .Seotlaiid; 
and liviiio with hi' hiothi i' ami liX'i'at Ninewells—in 
a eheerfiil liomo, though in eoiunur.itivc retirement—he 
ri'eoiei'ed fi'oiii lih di'.i[i|)ointim'nt, ami heoim to a(ldres.s 
himself with .some ardoin to ;i Stiidv of llu' moral (de- 
ini'iit.s in hiiiiiaii ' eiiiuiriii o, in the .same jilaei* where 
he h.id |)re\iousl\ wioiiohl out lii.s intelleetnal .sy.stem. 
In the eoiiiso of ilirso studii", he had all interesting 
eorres|)omleme with I'l.im m Iliitehe'on, who then filled 
the chair of .^loral l’hilo'o]ih\ in*the I niiersity of Olas- 
g)*w. To him llnine .sriit a iii.iniiseiiiit from Xiiiewolls 
eontainim; the lesnli' he had iv.iehed which afterwards 
U'caine the Ihinl \o|ume of tlm •Tivatis.' m, Human 
Naliiie the ta., lohinie' |piilinshed in l.omlon in 
ir.ht u.iitaininf onl\ the intelleetnal [.art (J his philo- 
^oph; .\s WM.s to u. ...X|met.(l, he found mo^ to learn 
fiom the eriiieisin of Hutehe.son than fsom, his‘other 
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e<^«epon<ient8; ttod while that criticism did not induce 
him to chungo his opinions, or even to modify his utili¬ 
tarianism^ it*fed hin» to’alter certain passages which 
Hutcheson considered imprudent. Hnino thought his 
friend too fastidious ; but their correspondence at this 
time exhibits these two Scottish pliilo.sojihers in a 
genial light Hutcheson conipluiiusl tliat tliere was a 
want of warmth in what Hume liad written, a lack of 
enthusiasm in the cause of virtue. Hume defended 
himself by saying that lie was neither tin' anatomist of 
liuman nature, nor its painter; and that warm eulogies 
did not help a metaphysician in dealing with the moral 
problem. He said, however, — “ I intend to make a 
new tri.al if it be possible to mak<' the moralist and the 
mctaiihysician agree a little better.” (In passing, it may 
be noted that, in tip' preparation of this third volume 
—and in his moral studies generally—llumo lets u.s 
know the authors he was stmlyiiig, and even following, 
as he does not do in the ease of the earlier volumes. 
Ho says to Hutcheson (Seph'inber IT.'ill): " t'pon the 
whole, I desire to take my catalogue of virtiu's from 
Cicero’s ‘Offices.’ ... 1 had, indeed, the book in my 

eye in all my reasonings,”) 

In the midst of the.se ethical studie.s he apparently 
thought of leaving Xihewell.s, and, following the ex¬ 
ample o4 his friend Michael Itamsay, becoming a 
travelling tutor for a time—the wish to see something 
of other lands, and to widen hi.s knowledge of the world, 
being lijs probable motive. Nothing came of it, how¬ 
ever. In^ Rnother interesting letter *to Hutcheson 
(March 1740) — in which ho asks his assistance in 
arranging the publication of his third volume through 

P.—XL C 
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a new publisher — Hume wrote: “I» assure#yoij,.tjat 
without running any of the heights of scepticism, I.am 
apt in a cool hour to suspeSt, iar genera^ that most of 
my reasonings will be more useful by furnishing hints, 
and exciting people’s curiosity, than as containing any 
principles that will augment the stock of knowledge 
that must pass to future ages. I wish I could discover 
more fully the i)articular8 wherein I have failed. I 
admire so much the candour I liave observed in Mr 
Locke, yourself, and a very few more, that I would be 
extremely ambitious of imitating it by frankly con¬ 
fessing my errors.” 

The third volume of the ‘ Treati.sc,’ dealing with 
Morals, appeared ill 1740. I’eiiig psychological rather 
than metaphysical, it has less philosophical vigour than 
its predece.ssoi's. It deul.s with th«^ facts of experience, 
not with the pliilo.sophy of Ethics; and i.s more miscel¬ 
laneous than what was written at La E’leclio. The ex¬ 
istence of an intuitive “moral s^uise ” i.s admitted; but 
the subjectivity (and therefore the relativity) of the 
standard of duty, and the utilitarian te.st of the worth 
of actions, foumled on tla ir teiideneie.s alone,—which 
had been foreshadowed in the corrc.spondence with 
JIuteheaon, — are conjoined with this intuitive sense, 
fn discu.ssing ’Justice and Injustice’ in the second 
part of thi.s volume, Hume deals with the origiti of laiw, 
Oovomment, and I’ro[H'rty, and antieijmtes his otvn sub¬ 
sequent tn'atmeiit of tliesi- sub^ct-s in his ’ Essays.’ 
Criticism of the Volume, and of Ilumo’ii ethical doctrine, 
is is'served for a future chapter. 

A Very inlerosting «<rio3 of “ extracts from a collection 
of memorqpdums ” found jnnongst Hume’s drapers, and 
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'ev^deatlj jotted doiro about this time, is given in Mr 
Burton’s** Li(j’ They are notes of his reading, chiefly 
on pQliti<^ and oconoftic subjects. Some of these were 
afterwards made use of by himself; and others by Adam 
SmithI in his ‘ Wealth of Nations ’ — Ifiuno having 
generously put the whole at his friend’s dis|) 08 al.* 

Meanwhile Hume’s studies in monds nnd jKilitics ad¬ 
vanced, and his literary pix)ductivenes.s kept pace with 
his rcsearclL Early in 1741 lie publislied anonymously, 
at Edinbmgli, the llrst volume of lii.s ‘ J'.s.says, Moral 
and Political,’ which was followed by a .s(‘cond volume 
in 1742—the reason of the anonymity being his anxiety 
to disclaim, or at least to conceal, the fact of his having 
written the ‘ Treati.sc.’ lii this we s(‘e additional evi¬ 
dence of his craving for literary fame. He was ready to 
forget, and even to *!))U(liate, the work that “ fell ilead- 
bom from the press,” lest it should interfere with his 
chance of success in the new venture he was making— 
although he must have, km>wn that the ‘Treatise’ sur¬ 
passed the ‘ Es-says’ in philosophic merit. These ‘ Eswiys ’ 
were republished towards the close of 1742, recast in 
1748 (with two of the original ess:iys omitted, and thrao 
new ones added), and they became the well-known 
‘ Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary,’ which passed 
through so many subseciuent editions. 

And MOW, at Last, Hume had tln^ reward he sought. 
From the very first this volume uiis a great literary suc- 

*It may b« worth whilc^o note that AUaiii Hniith wa« flrat intro- 
doced to Hume in Ida fH*veatt-cnlii ye.ar hy Franeja llutclicaon, while 
tbs former wa^ attending hia class at Oiasgow. flntchcson thought 
that Hnme might with propriety send a copy of bis ‘ Treatise' to 
this mast promising of stndeuts in the Western University, which 
Biune accordingly did. 
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cess. If Bishop Butler was silent a8«to the • Treatr^,’ 
he is said—and it is Hume himself te]^ us-r-to 
have recommended the ‘ Essay^ every^vhere; * and 
admirable assuredly they are, as specimens of the 
literary “essay”—clear, forcible, bright, trenefiant— 
full Ilf sparkle, interest, and animation. Perhaps their 
sjiccial feature, however, i.s their fair-mindedness, their 
intellectual impartiality, and the combination of breadth 
of view with critical acuteness in matters of detail. 
They have very little bias of any kind, and almost no 
provincial colour. In the ‘Philosophical Essays’ his 
jiictures of the “ Epicurean,” the “ Stoic,” and the 
“.Sceptic” are dispa.ssionate analy.ses of ch.aracter; and 
many things are said in them which have a distinct 
autobiographic value. In his ‘Social and Political 
Essays,’ Hume’.s treatment of “'Hm; Origin of Govern¬ 
ment ’ and the “hirst Principles of Government” is 
admirable j but perhaps the e.s.says on “ The Parties of 
(treat Itritain ” and on “ Xatioiml Chanicter” are most 
noteworthy. I hey are full of ])olitical wisdom, and are 
not likely to lie supeiseded in literature. Before their 
publication I’mlingliroke had written some acute things 
aliout the English Constitution; but lliune owed little 
to Ikdingbroke, and in these ‘Essays’ he shows not only 
much originality and gi-.isp, but .also a remarkable pre- 
rlsion in foniea-sting the re.siilts of social and® political 
movement.s, which wem sulrsequeiitly wrought out on 
the stage of Briti.sh history. In.addition to this, the 

' llimie .Hi.l lliili. r lia.1 lucre in eoiimion than hieeta the superfeW 
ryj «lth.ini;h the nlliiimte .loclrino tanght in the ‘ AnaJogy ’ U very 
ittff.Tvut rrora lliat niainUino.1 in the ‘Treatise ’ or the ‘ Essays’ • Th« 
I»lnla of ronespouiKnce ami tlie extent of the illffeijnce wiU De noted 
further on. • • , 
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gsfids* of Weral Adam Smith’s economic doctrines, 
and of 9 ome«of Benthan^’s, are to be found in these 
‘Essays.” In literary form their merit is great; but it 
is greater as regards their substance. They are weight¬ 
ed with economic wisdom, witli happy and suggestive 
thoughts on questions of Govenunent; and on the re¬ 
lations of party to party their political sagacity is great. 
If the ‘ Wealth of Nations ’ wiw the chief contribution 
to the economic literature of England of the eighteenth 
.century, these ‘ Essays ’ prepared tiro way for it; and 
Smith’s debt to Hume was both direct and indirect. 

For two years atrd more', he lived cpiietly at Nincwells, 
pondering many questions, anil in part recovering his 
loss in a knowledge of the Greek language. A brilliant 
circle of literary and political friends surrounded Ilunie 
at this time, amongift whom may be meiitioiK'd AVilliain 
Mure of Caldwell, Sir Gilbert Elliot, l.oi-d Elibank, 
Colonel Edmonstono, and Mr Oswald of Dunnikier, ns 
well as Francis Hutcliecon, and ])r (aftn wards Principal) 
Leechman of Glasgow. With some of these Hume 
carried on an interesting eonespondenee. The culture 
and the scholarshii) of the .Scottish gentry of that period 
wore remarkable—many of them, after .“tudying at their 
own colleges, completing their e.duc.ition at the foreign 
universities of Euro])e; and there is no doubt that their 
accomph^hraents were largely <lue, as Mr I’.urton sug¬ 
gests, to the happy continuance, through part of the 
eighteenth century, of that custom so prevalent in the 
sixteenfh aqd seventeenth, when many ..Scotsmen were 
to be found not only as students, but as teachers, «et 
Paris,. Bologna, and Leyden.’ Hume's correspondence 
* One of the evidences ot that scaolsrshlp and cultiiJe to which Mr 
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with this circle of friends shows mucl? vivacity ailJ flot 
a little humour. In his lette^g to^Mure ofrCalsfwell, his 
friendly advices were always enlivened by wif: e.g,, he 
says, September 1742,—“Tell your sister that I as 
grave ns she imagines a philosopher should be. I laugh 
only once n-fortnigbt, sigh tenderly once a-week, but 
look sullen every inoiiumt. In .short., none of Ovid’s 
metamorphoses ever showed so absolute a change from 
a human creature into a beast—1 mean from a gallant 
into a philosopher." Hume occasionally crossed from« 
Edinburgh to Kirkealdy to .spend a few days with 
Oswald at Dunnikier (who was member of Parliament 
for the burgh); and he owed much to his intercourse 
with that .sagacious friend. 

Alwiit this time he wrote his ‘ Dialogues on Natural 
_ Eeligion.’ They were not publislnsPtill after his death; 
but Sir Oilhert Elliot saw lln^ mann.script in 1751. The 
book is a remarkable one; and, a.s a revelation of the 
man and his opinions, is perhajts more valuable than 
any of his writings except the ‘Treati.so.’ In their 
literary form we can again trace the influence of Cicero; 
hut in Huhstanee they are, lik(' the ‘Treatise,’ an indig- 
('iious Seotti..h growth: ami, kept beside him for so 
many years twenty-seven in all-rand repeatedly revised 
and corrected, they rt-present his mature opinions, so far 

Burton refers i» notewortliy-vii., the ertition.s of the classics issued 
from the Scottish pre.vs l.y the Ituclilininns nml Foulises, and of for¬ 
eign works sueli as Montesquieu's ■ E.spri* des Lois.' As demand 
regulated supjdy. then as now, such books wou\,d never have been 
iMuwl had there n(»t been an educated reading publia amongst the 
SetAtish gentry and profe.ssional men in the first half of tUb .i ab t s.. n th 
i^Mury. In 1765, Carlyle of Inveresk lamenU that the haUt'had 
died ont. and that in con.sequence the majority of lairds." conTd talk 
of nothing hulTullocks" (Antobid^phv, p. 459). 
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•^a philSeophicM dialogue could do so. The writing 
of'these^dial^gues would doubtless solace him during 
the years In which hd was still looking out for a career, 
and making curiously fitful efforts to secure one. In a 
subsequent chapter an attempt will bo made to appraise 
their philosophical merits. 

His position was now peculiar. Ho had made both 
au unsuccessful and a successful literary venture, and 
ho must hav'e been conscious of ability to achieve somo- 
^thing durable both in philo.sophy and in literature; but 
he had not yet realised an income, or even seen his way 
to an honest independence. I’ossibly ho may have 
sometimes regretted that ho had turned his back uix)n 
the more lucrative professions, and embarked in the uncer¬ 
tainties of a literary career; while the maternal judgment 
as to “weak-mindedness” seemed almost realised in 
practice. When the profe.ssorship of Moral Philosophy 
in- Edinburgh was about to become vacant, the Lord 
Provost, John Coutts,( whose .son founded the London 
Bank of Coutts <t Company), asked Hume to let the 
University patrons know that he would become a candi¬ 
date for the chair. It w.as then held by Dr (afterwards 
Sir John) Pringle ; but the cHIciency with which its 
duties were discharged may bo judg(!d of by the fact 
that Pringle also held the office of army physician to 
the Eart of Stair,' who hajrirened to command the British 
troops in the Low Countries; and, preferring to attend 
the,Earl abroad, rather than to teach philosophy at 
home,’he had* been absent from Edinburgh for two 
years, hi» class being taught by deputy. Provost Coqtts 

* lAr flays lie was physician io the Military Hospital in 

flaaden. 
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seems to have wished Hume to be appointed, and iEll 
the councillors, excepting two or three, \^re, ^cording 
to Hume, in his favour; but on*Pringle’s demanding 
another year’s absence from the duties of his office, the 
Provost yielded to a proix>sal made in the Council, by 
which he got the altcnintivc of either resigning the chair 
at once, or binding himself—if the work were done by 
deputy for twelve months longer—to resign his army 
commission, and return ni/xt year. Meanwhile Hume, 
having been riil'ered a travelling tutorship (with the grand¬ 
son of Lord (ialloway as his ward), wrote to his friend 
Mure of Caldwell, that braneis Hutcheson of Glasgow, the 
“celebrated anil benevolent moralist,” and Dr Lcechman, 
wore opposed to him, as a eandidato for both offices, on 
the ground of his opinions. Next year Pringle resigned 
the chair, and the Council oll'ercd it to Hutcheson 
(April 171.’)). Iluleheson declined it, on the score of 
age and infirmity, although only fifty years old; and 
died two years later. The Coiyuil then deliberated 
whether they shoidd till up the chair at once, or delay 
in ortler that they might have “the ministers’ avisamen- 
tum whatever that was—to guide their choice. The 
latter pro[sisal was carrieil ; and two months later they 
np[>ointed M illiam ( leghorn, wlio had been Pringle’s 
depuU, to the olliee. ISefore the election took place, 
llurni' had protiably discovered that ho h,ad no«chanco 
of success. At any rale he thought it advisable to be 
out of the Way while the matter waj under discussion 
and even Wfore the chair was otfered to .Hutcheson, he 

> Tn « letter to Matthew 8har|. of HwUam (April 1745),* he speska 
of the aecrecy with which I stole away from Blinburffh, and whteh I 
thnuitht nn-es-s-aij- for preserving ni^Interest there.” ’ * 
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lufe •l*ft ^otland^January 1745), and a new and some¬ 
what extraordinary chapter in his life began. 

In his- autobiography ho says : “In 1745 I received 
a letter from the Marquis of Annandale, inviting mo 
to come and ’ive Avith him in England. ... I lived 
with him a twelvemonth.” A .«tudy of Hume’s corre¬ 
spondence during that year' shows that, in a peculiarly 
trying position, he exerci.sed a singular amount of gen¬ 
erosity, forbearance, and .self-restraint. A certain Cap- 
jtain Vmcent, cousin of the Manjuis’s mother, who had 
nominal chaigo of him, gavi; Hume a vast amount of 
trouble; and his conduct toward Vincent, during that 
jjOx of ignominy, was as magnanimous as Vincent’s 
was selfish and moan. At first Ilume wa.s plea.sed with 
Vinqgnt, described him as a “ mighty honest, friendly 
man ” (and Vincent^vas mueli jileased with Hume); but 
closer intercourse undeceived him.- Hume has been 
bltttned for ever accei)ting siicli a post, lint, in judging 
of his conduct, it mu.sf be nunembensl that what hal 
him to undertjike tli<' oftiee was his desire to attain 
an honest indep<>ndence ; ami, however <lisagrecablo 
it was, there were very few situations open at that 
time to the sons of tin' ](oori'r 8eottish lairds.'' The 


* His letters were collecteil and editol tiy nionm.s Murray in IStl. 

* There i« no doulit that Vincent Inui )>t r«onnI nKilives to serve in 
the administration of the Annandale eatates (which were the subject 
of a lengthened lawsuit lioth in the Scottish and the Knglinh court*); 
and it was Hume's i>crceiving this, and wishing to defeat his selflsh- 
nesi, t^t was tlie cause of ^Vincent's antipathy to him. 

* It waj not uncommon for the younger son* of the Scottish no¬ 
bility tad gentry—before the '15 and after it—1» become “ village 
tradeamen.” • Goldsmith tells of a Scottish peer who kept a glove- 
shop: Thomas, the second last Earl of Ilyndford, was a Writer to 
theSigilet. Andrew, the last Earl, ha<t been a millwright. It is a 
oarions fllnatration of how " times ^ by turns," that lit the last cen- 
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pMt wa* certainly not one which l!ume would hire 
thotm for hiineelf. But wh%t wm he to«io1 * He had 
to live by hi* wita If University chairs were closed 
against him, and the editorship of a literarj' joumjl was 
not open, and no otlic c in tlie Civil Sendee of his coun¬ 
try prosente<l itwdf, In* was oldiged to find some other 
means i>f honestly maintaining himself. It is certain 
tlrnt the proisxsal to live with I^rd Annandalo was 
imsoliciteil t>y llmno. It was made by the lunatic 
youth himsidf, who had heeii “charmed wdth sonie% 
thing containi'd in his * Ussjus’ ami Hume accepted 
the post, simply Is caiise he wished some definite em¬ 
ployment which 111 ' might conjoin with literary work. 
Tlirce years afterwards Lord Aiinandale w.as found, by 
a decision of the Court of Chancery, to lie a lunaticf and 
to have lieeu so during all the tiifle that Hume lived 
with him. It is also dear that, having once entered 
upon the olliee, lliinie h it that he oweil a duty to 
the Annaiidale family, and that*ii would have been a 
wrong done to the Marniiis ti> throw up the office— 
as he was fissineiitlv tempted to ilo—Is'causo of its 
uncongenial ami ev.-n iint.itun; aeeumisiiiiments. He 
often regretted that he h.id left the honoiimble poverty 
of his Scottish home for the. slavery at Weldchall. 
He diwrilssl his situation to l.onl Llilsuik as “melan¬ 
choly," although he charitably ascrilH'il the caprices of 
the unfortunate nohlenian solely to “ physical causes.” 

A great deal ha.s been said about Hume’s pcrtin*city, 
in after-years, ju enilenvouring to obtllin Jhc 'residue 

• 

tury to heooin* * f«<Uar wm on« o( tbs hoDoonblt w«y« by 

wbl^ • g»Bll»ia«B eouM ««tnirs i fortaos.- See <Hn»n’s ioniney 
In Scotlanil, Wl. 1 . p. 8#. “ 
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tlJB debt due*to him from the Annandale family— 
'wMch Cfaptaia Vincent wpuld not pay—especially since 
he attaiied to comparatively easy circumstances in 
kter.life; and when Hume’s habitual generosity is 
spoken of, this claim against the Annandale estate is 
sometimes quoted as an element in the opposite scale. 
The legality of the claim was umloubtcd, but its pay¬ 
ment formed the subject of litigation in the Court of 
Session as late as 17G1. 'Whether Ilume was paid or 
♦not we do not know. The case wa.s not enrolled in 
the Minute-book of the Court; and if .settled in Hume’s 
favour, it must have been settled “ extra-judicially.” 
He was perfectly justified, however, in insisting on hi.s 
legal rights ; and it is ca.sy to understand why the man 
who subsequently gave up his entire salary, as Keeper 
of the Advocates’ T^ii)rary in Edinburgh, to assist the 
b^d poet Blaeklock, would not see that ho ought 
to abandon a perfectly legal claim against a rich 
estate, of which the sarplus accumulations amounted to 
£400,000. The incident recalls a .sornewhat parallel 
one in the career of Spinoza, who, when his sisters 
tried to defraud him of his patrimony—owing to his 
having left the synagogue—contested the; Ciise at law, 
won his suit, and then handed over all the money 
as a free gift to the sisters. Both in reference to the 
Annan(fale debt, and to his subsequent demand for the 
payment of arrears of salary ns Judge-Advocate under 
Gerferal St Clair, wo see that when Hume was once 
convinced /)f the justice of a claim, he showed great 
tenacity hi insisting on it. This was, however, but a 
mark of his strong sense of justice, and of the import¬ 
ance he attached to its practical realisation.* 



('lIAl’TEll V. 


OFFICIAL LIFE AND AFPOINTMENTH; VAltlOUS PUIiLICATIONS. 

Bkino freed from the liuiatie Miiniuis, we find Hume, 
in 174G, tliinkino next of eidisliuo in the army!— 
(in intention which :mooe>t> Colerid^'e’.s curious osca- 
Iinde after leaving Camliridoi‘. Instead of enlisting, 
however, us Cideridgi'did, lluim' leotiied an invitation 
from (leneral St Clair to attend him “as a secretary 
to his expeilition, which was at lirsl meant againUt 
Canada, hut ended in an incursion on tlie coast of 
France.”* Between the oiler and its acceptance by 
Hume, only a day or two interveni'd; and liaving 
nceept(‘d it, In* tells us he was at once asked whether 
ho would delinitely enter the military service or not. 
Wo may note that .\dam Feiguson, who was then 
chaplain to the fid lo'giim'ut, aecompaniial him in 
this visit to Hritl.iiiN ; lait it is unneces.sary *^10 par¬ 
ticularise the details of an ignominious expedition, 
not creditahh' to Fiigland, nor, to any one con¬ 
nected with it. Smdi a mode of warfare — mak¬ 
ing a raid on a peaci'fiil .seaboard, and ravaging its 
villages--is not only, as Mr Burton calls it, “a reljc’of 
> My Own tife, 3 C.Ylyle's Antobiography, p. 282. 
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btrbqrisn#;” carrjHiig us back to tlio fierce Bonier forays 
of.a savage time; but it is very seldom of an}' use, from 
a militacy point of view? The only advantage which 
Hume derived from liis connection with it was tliat it 
widelled his experience ; and as lie was both Secretary 
to St Clair and Judge-Advocate of the Forces—the latter 
post requiring administrative tact, as well as a knowledge 
of law, and a power of rapid decision and action—the 
exi>erience which he gained daring this tiain of oftice 
was of much use to him suhscM^iiently as an historical 
writer. He described the incidents of the ex])edition in 
graphic letters to his brother and to (jthers. He had “a 
great curiosity,” he tells us, “to see a real campaign;” 
and after a short interval was introduced, much more 
effectually, as \\ e shall see, to the lih' of camps and courts. 
AVriting to Henry,.Home, however, he says that his 
experience with General St ('lair had not spoiled his 
rdRsh for study and retirejneut. He would return “very 
cheerfully to books, leisure, and solitudi' in the country; 

. . . and freipient chsa|ipointnients lia\e (aught me 
that nothing neeil he desj.aired of, as well as lliat mjthing 

can bo depended on. " 

The expr'dition over, Hume returned to Ainewell.s, and 
again enjoyed the (piiel of the old fanni} lioine amongst 
his book.s. His motlier, hrothi-r, and si.ster lived togetln^ 
there, and the brief visit of the younger .son to that some¬ 
what secluiled circle would he an event of intiTcst to 
every member of it- AVe have no very distim ( ])ieture 
of their life or doing.s, in a home whidi Ilunie called, 
and must cloubtles.s have found to he, a “retreat.” He 
would probably spend a goird deal of his time out of 
doors, by ihe banks of the AVhitadder, samitering down 
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to ‘Tibbie Fowler’s Glen/ or riding to his <Ad hadk, 
the mineral well at Duns. ^ • 

A paper, preserved amongst tiie Edinburgh Eoyal 
Society’s manuscripts, gives us a tolerable index to 
Hume’s character at this time. Though written oUt by 
some one else, it is corrected by Hume, and may very 
possibly have been intended as a bit of mental an¬ 
atomy or self-portraiture. It is entitled, “ Character 

of-, written by himself; ” and the following occurs 

in it: “ 6. Has never been hurt by his enemies, because 
he never hated any one of them. 7. Exempt from 
vulgar prejudices, full of his own.* 8. Very basliful, 
somewhat modest, no way humble. 9. A fool, capable 
of performances which few' wise men can execute. 10. 
A wise man, guilty of indiscretions which the greatest 
simpletons can perceive. 11. Sociable, though he lives 
in solitude. 12. An enthu.sia.st, without religion; a 
philosopher, who de.spairs to attain truth ; a moralift, 
who prefers instinct to reason; ^a gallant, who gives 
no olfonce to husbands and mothers; a scholar, without 
the o.stentation of learning.” 

We mu.st pa.ss over the attempts made by him about 
this time to compo.se .some stan/as in verse—we cannot say 
to write poetry—as tliey do not rise alxive mediocrity, 
and are .scarcely superior to the .st'anar said to have been 
scratched by him on a pane of ghrs-s in a Carlisle inn, 
which so amused Sir Walter Scott that ho proposed as “a 
good quiz” to advertise ‘The Poetjpal Works of D^vid 
Hume, with notes critical, historical, and^ forth.** 
lie was .summoned a second time from his literary pur- 

a 

• fty., Hla mlmiration for, and eulogy of, WUkie'a/Epigontsd.’ 

* See i/)ckhag's Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. v. p.*98. 
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8 i!it6,.eodlwhat suddenly, by General St Clair, who seems 
to Jiave iiked greatly. St Clair had been appointed 

the chie^ of a military eidbassy, about to proceed to the 
Courts of Vienna and Turin, to see that the Austrians 
and Tiedmontese furnished their stipxdated number of 
troops to the general European war; and to Ilume he 
offered the post of Secretary to the Forces. It was at 
once accepted; and Hume’s tenure of this office for a 
second time had a marked effect in enlarging his know¬ 
ledge of foreign countries, and also in interesting him in 
contemporary European politics. lie had looked forward 
(as he tells his friend Oswald) to “seeing courts and 
camps,” * believing that this wouhl be of the gieatost 
service to him as a man of letters and a historian. To 
Henry Homo he said (February 1718), the only thing 
that made him he^tate to accept the post wa.s “ an in¬ 
ward reluctance to leave my ])ooks, and leisun*, and 
retreat;” and in his aiitoldography he say.s, of the two 
following years spent Jn the capacity of secretary, that 
they were “a!ni(»s( tlie oidy interriijition to my sttidics 
which occurred in the course of my life.” Ho sent 
home a somewhat minute .bmrnal of his travels and 
experiences abroad to his brother .lo.seph at .NineweUs. 
They went through Holland, u]) the Ithine, to Frankfort, 
and on to RatislKui, thVnce t(^ Vienna, returning through 
the Tyr*l to Italy, and ending at Turin. Afany of his 
observations in these lettsu's are aeuU', if some are eom- 
moiyluco : c.g., of travelling he says, “ Nothing serves 
more to remove prejudice.” Of tlermany—then broken 

**Iu lliU, the student of the historj’of |)hiloso))liy and of the lives 
of tha4>bi)oflophers will a resciiiMaucc* to on incident iu the enrwr 
of DescarUfs. 
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U'} iato a number of petty principalities—He vnoh: 
“ Were it united, it would be the great^t p^er that 
ever was in the world "—a cOrioas fotecast, in. the light 
of recent history. It is remarkable, however, that while 
passing through some of the finest European scenefy, ho 
seems to have taken no particular interest in it. In his 
appreciation of mountains, he is on the aesthetic level 
of Dr Johnson. They are “ savage mountains.” It is 
always the official that is writing home, not the traveller 
with an eye for the beautiful, or even with any special 
regard for places historically interesting. For example, 
he gives a longish account of Cologne, without ever men¬ 
tioning its cathedral ! He p:is.ses up the Rhine, and 
notes neither the ruimal castles nor the Siebengebirge. 
Nature, in its grand or sublime aspects, had no charm to 
him. Medievalism—whether its sj^irit was to be seen 
haunting a cathedral, or lingering in the nooks and 
crannies of an old-world town, or surviving in customs 
consecrated by ago and venerable by long tradition— 
had no attractions tor him. Its memorials did not rouse 
his curiosity, any more than the rv.ayside ilorvers at Nine- 
wells awakened his enthusiasm.* Not oidy so; but, 
although he wa.s travelling on a military expedition for 
a military purimse, one might infer — so far as those 
familiar lettoi's to his brother indicate—that the Con¬ 
tinent was in the profoundcst peace 1 

* There is nu apparent exception to lliis lack of enthusiasm. Whan 
he came to Mantua he wrote ; “ We are iio^ in classic grouDrl; I 
havo kiascl the earth that produced Virpil. and have ^dmlrerl those 
fertile plains that h? has so finely cclehrateil." But the exception is 
only apparent. It was Virgil, not the place, that interest^ him. • He 
uys to his hrother, " You are tireii. and so am 1, wdth^the descrip¬ 
tion of couiitrirg." 
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ejupeditjog, however, did one inifwrtjiut service 
^ 'flume. It showed him that the historical critic had 
something more Co d# thtin merely to ivcord military 
movements, and that tlie inner forces whicli sway tho 
life df a people arc of inoro importance tlian the most 
brilliant incidents of the battle-field. It i.s true that as 
a historian ho did not sullieiently note the evolution of 
human char.icter, and the play of the myriad foives that 
make up the dmma of exi.-tenee ; but he noted these 
more than his predeee.ssor,-. had done, lb- was less of an 
Unnalist, and more of an interpreter, tlian they had been. 

We have a euriim.s aeeoimt of liis jn-r^onal appearance 
at this time frmii tlie youno Irish politician Lord Cliarle- 
inont, who met him at Turin, but wliose aecamnt must 
bo receiveil with some very ol>vious deiluetions. He 
first prai.ses llumes (^xtreme kindliness, and then says:— 

“Nature, I believe, ne\ er formed any man more unlike 
his real character than David Hume. The powers of physiog¬ 
nomy were battled by h^s countenance ; neitlier could the 
most skilful in that s. ience ju'etend to discern the smallest 
trace of the faculties of hi- mind m (he unmeaning features 
of hi.s vi.sage. His fare was broad and flat, his mouth wide, 
and without any other exjire-sion than that of imbecility; 
his eyes vacant and spiritb'-; and the cairpulenee of his 
whole person wa.s far I>etler fitted to ronvi-y the idea of a 
turtle-eating ahlcrmaii than that of a refined philosopher. 
His e|)ee(di in Ktigli-li was rendered riilieiilous by the 
broadest Scotch accent, and Ids French wa-, if possible, still 
more laughable ; so that wi.sdoni most certainly never dis¬ 
guise)^ herself before iif -o iincoutli a garb,”' 

* « 

During ultsonce in lUily in 1748, PInl(>Kn|jhicaI 

* Sce^lhe Memoirs of the Politiial ami iVivntf Lift* ni .Inim-s Oiul- 
Held, Earl of Clinrtoniont. Hy Franci's Hanly. f’ H. 
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I'jjsays concerning Human UnJerstaij^ng,’—fafterwijrds 
(in the 3d edition) called ‘ An Inquiry concemiug Human 
Understanding,’—were published anonymously, just as 
his previous volume of ‘ Lssays, Moral and Political 
had been. Tlie second edition (1751) contained his 
named His desire was that tlie earlier ‘Treatise on 
Human Natui'**’ shouM bi- forgotten, and tliat his later 
‘ I'lssays’ should take its place, as an exposition of his 
philosopbicid system. In an “advertisement” to a later 
edition of the ‘Inquiry,’ be exiires.se.s the wish that it 
alone sboulil be regarde<l as containing his philo.sophicifi 
principles and .sentiments ; and, in a letter to his friend 
Elliot in IT.'l, be ■'.lid : - 

“I believe the ‘ Philosophical Essays’ contain everything 
of couseijueiice relating to the Emlerstaniliug ■which you 
could meet with in the ‘Treati-e,’ aii^l I give you my advice 
against reailing the latter, liv shortening and simplifying 
the questions, I really render them much more complete. 
Adilo dum miiiuo. The philosophical principles are the 
same, in both ; but I wjus Ciirrii'il invay by the heat of youth 
and invention to jutblish too jirccipitately. So vast an 
undertaking, ]d.inned before I was one-and-twenty, and 
composeil before, twenty-five, must necessarily be very de¬ 
fective. 1 have repented my haste a hundred and a 
Vutmlred tinii''.’ 

'I'his jttdgtuenl of the author is not, however, the verdict 
of posterity, any more thiiti it cndorse.s Miltorf's opinion 
that Ills ‘Paradise Pegained ’ is superior to ‘Paradise 
I.ost.’ There was no recantation,of previous doetjine in 

‘ It IS curious <0 note ti change introduced in thiaedition into the 
title of one of the E.s.sn>s, which is altered from “ The^’mctical Con¬ 
sequences of Natur.vl Rebvion " to “ Of a Particular Providence and 
a Kuturv' State." 
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‘.Inqu9ty,’ no §xpLicit disavowal of his earlier opinion; 
but then^was a loss, both of force and of luininousness, 
in the way in which the ddetrino was unfolded. Hume’s 
philo-sophy appears in the ‘ Inquiry ’ diluted of its 
formdt strength. lie was niortilied, however, to find 
that this second philosojdiieid work—e.\]>re.ssly ju-eparod 
to make his .system less “ eaviare to tlie general ”—created 
scarcely any more iiiteiest than the ‘'J'reatise' had ilone ; 
while popular discussions, like tho.se hy l>r Middleton,' 
stirred the country ; and h<' had to emhire the further 
Riortification of liinling that (h.ipjiily for the hterat\ire 
of Philosoidiy) he couM not ohliterate his early work. 
His con.stant wi.sh t<i sn]>prc.'-s the inor<'juvenile jierforni- 
ance, with its “positive air," throws a good de.il of light 
uiKtn his character. It is not to hi.s credit. It shows 
him as a victim to tl\^' too rominon intirmily of literary 
men—preferring a sudilen success to einhinng re|iutation 
and jKisthumous fame; hut when we look hai k upon his 
work, in the light of the .Mihsccpient evolution of Knrojiean 
thought, We .sec that it is n|ion the ‘ rri'.itisc,’ and not 
upon the ‘Inquiry,’ that his plulosophic.il fame laqio.ses. 

AVhile Hume was in London in 17 lit, his mothiT 
died. He felt the loss .icuti ly. Hi- ( '.ulxle of Inveresk 
—Jupiter t’arlylc—wrote of the event thus: “David 
and he " (referring to Hume and the Hon. lodiert Hoyle) 
“were b#th in London at the ]ieriod when David's 
mother died. -Mr Hoyle, hearing of it, soon after went 
into his apartment, for they loilgi-d in the same hou.se, 
wherif they found him in the deejicst aflliction, and in a 
flood of tegA.” Hume at once retnrneiT to Minewells. 
In hts account of hi.s ‘ Own Life,’ he puts it —with laconic 
* X Fret* IiMjuiry into l*owtT'*. 
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force, in which tenderness is hid —yi weri! d9wi9 in 
1749, and lived two years with my brother at, his 
country house, for my mother was now dead.?’ During 
these years ho carried on a varied correspondence with 
a number of his contemporaries, such as Dr CBphane 
of London—a pliysician and brother officer, who had 
been with liim in the expedition to L'Orient—James 
Oswald of Dunnikier, Sir Gilljcrt Elliot, and others. 
This correspondence is characterised by strong common- 
sense, and apt allusions to the events of the day; and it 
is lit up with a good deal of humour.* His friend, Sfr 
Gilbert Elliot, was in many respects a remarkable 
man; and as they dilfered on some jhilosophical points, 
Elliot’s letters to Ilume are nearly as interesting as 
Hume’s replies. Thidr correspondence arose out of the 
‘ Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals,’ which 
was published in 1751, and the ‘Dialogues concerning 
Natural Poligion,’ which, though not published till after 
Hume’s death, wens in manuscript before 1751. It is 
noteworthy that in one of his lottoi-s to Elliot written 
in that year, Hume distinctly states that he meant to 
make (deanthes the hero of his ‘ Dialogues,’'^ and that 
the thoistie position which Cleanthes adopts was most 

• Those who doubt whidlu r or not Huiue hod a strong sense of 
humour, niul wlio set down his snllios tf wit ns mere pleasantries or 
drolleries, shuuhl rend these, nnd his suiiseiiuent loiters to Clephane 
and to Gilbert Klliot, or his ‘ Ihlliimu's Petition,’ or his fetter to Mrs 
Pysnrt on his brother’s iiinrrisge, or his petition to the Chief-Justice 
Henson in reference to tho Westniinster election. 'There is also his 
letter about Wilkie’s ‘ Epigoniad ’; and iSill iiettcr, perhaps, ^hat he 
wrote in 1769 to Mr Runt on tho invasion ofsEngland lijr France. 
Ho was not, of fonrse, a humorist par aeceflence, an^ he even ad¬ 
mitted to Elliot that his performances in that direction “were doll." 

* Bee also hU letter to Balfour of Pilrig, March 1763, iiwreply to 
Balfour’s nn^er to his ' Inquii^' concerning the Pi^nci^les of Moralik 
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agr^We to Mmseil; and he aaka EIL'ot if he can giro him 
any aid in»streiJ|;thening tlie position of Cleanthos. The 
question Whether this is consistent witli the fundamental 
teochisgof Hume’s philosophy will be considered later on. 

In 1751 he came in from Xinewells to live in Edin¬ 
burgh. “I removed," he say.«>, “from the country to 
the town, the true scene for a man of letters,” He never 
desired wealth, but ho thirsted for indej)endonco; and 
ten years before this he expres-sed his Ixdief, in one of his 
Sssays, that those who lived in th<‘ middle rank of life 
were the most fortunate, iM'causc they eoidd jiractiso all 
the virtues, those towards superiors, eipials, and inferiors. 
Now, in 1751, he writes to Michael Kamsay ; “ 1 might 
perhaps pretend, as well as others, to complain of for¬ 
tune ; but I do not, and should condemn myself as 
unreasonable if I dfd. 'While interi'st i-emaina ns at 
present, I have XHO a-year, ,£100 worth of books, great 
store of linen and fine clothes, and near £100 in my 
pocket; along with ordbr, fnigality, a strong spirit of 
independencj', good health, a contented humour, and an 
unabating love of study. In these circumstances, 1 must 
esteem my,self one of the ha|ipy and fortunate ; and so 
far from being willing to draw my ticket over again in 
the lottery of life, there* arc very few jirizes with which 
I would make an exclmnge. After .some deliberation, I 
am resolved to settle in Edinburgh, ami hojic to be able, 
with these revenue.s, to say with Horace— 

♦EsI bona l^brorum et proviso: frugis in annum 
Copia.* 

• 

Besides ot^er, reasons which determine mo to this 
resolution, I would not go toc^ far away from my sister. 
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who tliinks sJie w'ill won follow me ;’an(J in tlml case 
we shall perha])s take nji bouse eithef in ^dinbu’i^fh 
or the iieighhourhood. . . . And as my sister can join 
£30 a-year to my stock, and brings an 0 (]ual lave of 
order and frugality, we ilonbt not to make our revenues 
answer.” 

lie took u[i his re.sidence in Kdiiihurgh for a year or 
two in Itiddle’.s Land, Lawnmarket, near the head of 
tlie West Low. Mr linrtou thus liaj)i>ily explains the 
term “lanil,” as apiiliecl to the houses of Old Edinburgh*. 
“Edifices, some of tleaii ten or twelve storeys high, 
in which the eiti/.eus of Edinburgh made staircases 
supply the place of streets, aud erected perpendicular 
thoroughfares.” ' 

During hi.s first winter in town we find him again* a 
candidate for aeademiial honours. His friend Adam 
Smith having been transferred from the I.ogic chair in 
Ola.sgow to that of E.thies, Hume sought the vacant post, 
hut was again defeated. He soi(*dit it jirohahly quite as 
much from a \vi''li to he eolleague to such men a.s Adam 
Smith anil Cullen, as from any desiie to teach Logic in 
the Hniversity.' It was perhaps as well that hi' did 
not sueceeil in his candidature on either occasion. A.s 
already remarked, he was not Uie kind of man to be 
a successful Lniversitv teacher. Founders of svstem.s 

t 

rarely are so ; and had Hume entered the academic 
cirele early in life, the literature of Philosophy might 
have had less original ci)ntrihutii,fa3 from his jieiw 

1 lafc anil t’orivspoiali-iieo of Hunu', vol. i. p. 3-1.3. 

1 SCO p. 3f>. . 

* Smith, at any rate, sahl to rullen, “ I slionht pO-fci*Oaviil Htiiiie 
to any man foAi colleague.” ^ 
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noH' a*twice - defeate<l l,’’nivei'sity caiuhilate, 
the-year ^751 jf’as si;,'iii/icant in Hume’s Jifeinry Jiistorj-. 
In that ;v'tar his ‘ IiKjtiiry concerning the Principles of 
Moraja’ was published; and of this work he said—“In 
niy own opinion (wlio ouglit n<it to jii<ige on that sub¬ 
ject) it is, of all my writings, historical, philosojihical, or 
literary, incomparably the best. It came unsidicited and 
unob.served into the world,"' l'\>r obvious reasons, 
however, it brought him no immialiate jioimlarity. It 
^■as throughout a vindication of utility, as a test of the 
morality of actions, and it hal him into some controversy 
with his contem]ioraries. In 17.'>d, it wtis exaniined by 
James lialfoitr of Pilrig, who succeedeil to the Tniver- 
.sity chair for which Hume li.id liemi a candidate.- Into 
the merits of the control cr-y wi' shall enter fiiither on; 
meanwhile we may^ioi,' the i har.K Icristic and friendly 
way in wdiich Hume leceiicd tin- reply to Ins .-istem. 
Italfoiir’s book had been jaibli.-licd aiioiii moiisly, and 
Ilume left a letter f.g the author witli th<' jmbli.slier 
(March 17.">.d). in whiill the fellewnig oeeuis — 

“Sir,—'When I write loti, 1 know not to whom I am 
a<ldrc8.siiig myself; I only know th.it he i- one who has done 
me a great de.al of honour, and to w ho-e i n dit u - 1 am otdiged. 
If we be strangers, 1 beg we ni.iy be aeipuunted, a- soon as 

‘ In Ma»- 17.' >3 Ilf \srt'f<• t'> Lt'j'1 Il;ulf' fi'kiiig liiiii to mil o\fr lii'H 
‘ Inquiry/ an<l to notf wliat iu- t illn i in jt-' 

or itM argument. He n«Mf«l, “Iif^i<|cw tli.ti 1 am f.\tri iin Ij imxiotiH 
to attain Home degree of m iill n y altfinptH. 1 niu-l ton- 

f I have a for tlitt "ork, .'in<l <’.{«t ni it llif most 

tolerable of *ii)tlrtng I liavf foni]o'-fd." -(Fr^ni an nnj>nMit>ln*<I 
letter in ll>* Haile-^ f'«lIc<tion of Ihstontal M^S ) 

* In a book entitled, ‘ A Delineation of the Nature and Oblignlion«* 
of MdVality«wiUi RertettionH u|»on Mr Hnnu’s IkkiU, entitled an 
** Inquiry concerning tlie Pnncij»le «r>f Moral-* ” ’ 
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you think proper to discover yourself; if»we be acquaint 
already, I beg we may be friends ; if friends, I b^ we may 
be more so. Our connection -frith .each other, as men of 
letters, is greater than our difference in adhering to different 
sects or systems. Let us revive the happy times, #vhen 
Atticus and Cassius the epicureans, Cicero the academic, and 
Brutus the stoic, could all of them live in unreserved friend¬ 
ship together, and were insensible to all these distinctions, 
except so far os they furnished agreeable matter to dis¬ 
course and conversation. Perhaps you are a young man, and 
being full of those suldime ideas -which you have so well 
expressed, think there can be no virtue upon a more confined*' 
system. I am not an old one ; but, being of a cool temper¬ 
ament, have always found that more simple views were 
sufficient to make me act in a reasonable manner; si}#*, udi 
dvKTT.iK; in this faith have I lived, and hope to 
die.” He adds : “ I have surely endeavoured to refute the 
sceptic with all the force of which 1 am master; and my 
refutation must be allowed sincere, bcaiu-c ilrawn from the 
capital principles of my system. . . . With regard to our 
philosophical systems, I suppo.se we arc both so fixed that 
there is no hope of any conversions ^letwixt us ; and, for my 
part, I doubt not bnt we shall both do ns well to remain as 
we are.” 

All this is very characteristic ; the intellectual can¬ 
dour, the controversial courtesy, the mode.sty allied to 
firmness, tho dash of og<-itisin, the persuasion that his 
belief would remain untouched by any argument which 
his opponent couhl adduce, and—if tho whole Ibtter be 
looked into—tho delicate underlying satire, along with 
the supremo conviction that the chi«f thing to 1)0 secured 
in all controversy as to things ultimate wa* genial human 
intercourse, since certainty and finality were both clearly 
beyond our reach. , 

In Oie 8 ai]|e year (1751^ ho published fiis ' Political 
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Dtsccfursea ’; an(J these, like the ‘ Essays,’—and unlike 
both the*‘ Treatise ’ and tl^o ‘ Inquiry ’—met with imme¬ 
diate and wide recognition. They were translated into 
French, first by Eleazer Mauvillon, and published at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1753; then by the AbW lo lllanc in 1754 
(reprinted at Berlin in 1755); and again by Mademoiselle 
de la Chaux at Amsterdam in 17G6; anil at Paris in 
1767. These ‘ Discour.se.s ’ aroused more intere.st on the 
Continent than anything jiublislied on the subject since 
4 ho ‘Esprit des Lois.’ M’hat is more impoi-tant, they 
had a remarkable cfTect in iletennining the current of 
economic discussion, and gave rise to numerous other 
works, such as Mirabeau’s ‘T.’Ami des llommcs.' They 
have been aptly called the “cradle of political economy.’’ 
They will be noticed in a suhseipieiit clnqiter. It is 
enough for the pre.selit to .say that they have never been 
•superseded. 

Then followed an appointment (in .ranuary 1752) 
which compensated Ildmo for his bw.s of the filasgow 
chair—viz., hi.s election, in succe.s,sion to the celebrated 
scholar Thomas Iiiiddiman, as Keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh, and Clerk to the Faculty. The 
appointment was opposed on the ground of his opinions, 
and he was not a litth* jtroud of his succes.s. He wrote 
to Dr Clephano (February 17.52) that he had carried it 
against flic President and Dean of Faculty “ by n con¬ 
siderable majority.” “'Hie violent outcry of deism, 
athei|m, and scepticism was rai.sial against me, and 
'twas represented that my election woulj lie giving the 
8 ancj.ion of the greatest and most leanied liody of men 
in thu country to my profane and irreligious principles. 

. . . Nothing since the K<.4!>ellion has cwr so much 
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engaged the attention of this town,*except Provost 
Stewart’s trial:' and there scatce is a mai^whose friend- 
ship or acquaintance I could desire who has not given 
me undoubted proofs of his concern and regard. » . . 
It was vulgarly given out that the contest was betwixt 
deists and Christians; and when tlie news of my success 
came to the play-house, the wliisper ran that the Chris¬ 
tians wore defeated. Arc you not surprised that we 
. could keep our ])opularity, notwithstanding this impu¬ 
tation, which niy friends could not deny to be well* 
founded 1” The chief attraction of the post to Hume 
was not the salary attached to it—it was only .£40 a- 
year—but its putting over .10,000 volumes at his dis¬ 
posal, at that time the “largest collection of books in 
Scotland,” and especially rich in historical literature. It 
thus enabled Hume more easily to carry out an intention 
ho had previously formed of writing the ‘History of 
Britain ’ (hi.s Scottish prejudice would not allow him to 
say of F.nglaml) ‘from the I'ldofl of the Crowns to the 
present Time ; ’ and for the next eleven years he laboured 
at this work at intervals, with steadfast zeal, and labori¬ 
ous if uncritical industry. His opponents having said 
some bitter things about the Library appointment, Hume 
showed his real gunero.sity and kindlinc.ss of nature by 


' Hume ia creditod with » pnnipldct on the trial of this Provost 
Stewart, a copy of winch ia in tho Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 
It is ontitled * 'I'he Trial of Archibald Stewart, Esq,, late Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, before the High Court of Justiciary in ScothmS, for 
neglect of duty, nnd4iiisla;haviour in the ovccution of his^rfflee, as Lord 
Provost of Elinburgh, liefore and at the time the Rebels gBt possession 
of that city tu the month of September 17-15’(Edinburgh, 1747)^ It la 
attributed to him by Sir Walter Scott and others,hears strong 
Internal evidente of Hume’s style of vgriting. 
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giving up tlie salary, handing it over to tlie blind pt 
Blaclloclii* had fornerly raised a subscription in 
Edinburgh of i60 for Blacklock.^ 

« 

> “To my cerUiii knowledge,” wrote Dr Carlyle of Iiivewsk," lie 
gave every farthing of his ealary to pei^ons in distress,”-(Autobio¬ 
graphy, p. 27i) 

> The following is an extraol from an niipnldishi'd letter of lliinie’a, 
dated Octolicr 175t, to John Wilkes (Dritidi .tliiseiiiii; Select Cor¬ 
respondence, 175f-n9/): “Ido not renieinlHT whether 1 mentioned 

to you a poet of this country, one Blai'klock, a poor tradesman's son, . 
|Dd bom blind. I think he is the greatest curiosity in the world, 

By bis industry he has acijuired (Ireeh, Latin, and Fieiich, and has 
become a good general scholar. , , . He eieii employs the ideas of 
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CHAPTER VI. 

UFE AT KDINBUROn—1756-1763. 

Living now at Edinburgh in tbo independent position 
he had won for himself, ho soon gathered round him 
ft circle of friends, old and new — Jfure of Caldwell, 
Oswftld of Dunnikicr, and Henry Homo (Lord Karnes), 
and subseciucntly. Sir Gilbert Elliot, Adam Smith, and 
Colonel Edmonstonc. Ho was eminently social, univer¬ 
sally liked by his friends, and esteemed by most men of 
education. Rut while their admiration wa.s sincere, and 

r» ' 

their reg(\rd for him great, he had some undisguised 
opponents, and many others suspected him secretly. 
As one resvdt, when the lirst ‘Edinburgh Review’ was 
started in 17r)r), Hume—though by far the most eminent 
literary Scotsman of the day—was not asked to con¬ 
tribute to it.' * 

In 1754, the 3 ’ear l)cforo this ‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
was started, an old Philosophical Society—which had 

I Only two numbers of this ‘ Review' wer^ published. Adam Braltb, 
Robertson, Blair, and J online wrote articles. Mackenzl% KI Me 
' Account of John Home,’ p. 24, suggests that Hthne was left out of 
the circle of writers, not from any hostility, but because the editor or 
projectors found that either his " extreme good-nature ” srould fiare 
weakened the criticism in which they wished to tnduige.eir his* “ ex¬ 
treme artleasuets” would haxe re'^ealed their secrete. 
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b^ep, founded ^ Edinbuigh in 1731 aa a medical 
Bociety-^was widened for the discussion of speculative 
qnestionb. ifume seems* to have occasionally attended 
it, but he did not take part in the debates—although, in 
January 1755, we find him ajKilogising to Adam Smith 
for not sending him an “ aunivers;u'y paper ” for the 
society. 

A somewhat vivid glimpse of Hume’s domestic lifo 
at this time is obtained in a letter written from Edin¬ 
burgh to Dr Clophane (January 1753): “ Alx)ut seven 
'months ago I got a house of my own, and completed a 
regular family, consisting of a head—viz., myself—and 
two inferior members, a maid ami a cat. My sister 
has since joined me, and keeps me eomi)any. AVith 
frugality I can reach, I find, eleaidiness, warmth, light, 
plenty, and content^ient. M’hat would you have morel 
Independence 1 I have it in a suiueme di gree. Honour 1 
That is not altogether wanting. (irace 1 That will come 
in time. A wife 1 That is none of the indisjjensable 
requisites of life. Hooks i 'That /s one of them; and 
I have more than I can use. In .short, 1 cannot find 
any blessing of eonseiiuem e which I .am not possessed 
of, in a greater or less degree ; and without any groat 
effort of philosophy, I may be easy and .satisfied. 

“As there is no ha[lj)iness without occupation, I have 
begun • work which will emi>loy im; several years, and 
which yields me much siitisfaction. ’Tis a History of 
Britain, from the Union of the Crowns to the present 
tim(. > I have alr«;ady finished the reign of King 
James. ^ly friends flatter me (by this I mean that 
thdy don’t flatter me) that I have succeeded. You 
know that iJiere is no post^ of honour in^ the English 
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Parnassus more vacant than that of ^istor/. St]Je, 
judgment, impartiality, care—everything is w|nting, to 
our historians j and I make my v{prk very concise, after 
the manner of the ancients. , . . The work will please 
neither the Duke of Bedford nor James Fraser; But I 
hope it will please you and posterity, KT^/^a eis d«.” 

This letter is valuable in many ways. It shows both 
the spirit in whicli Hume began the writing of his His¬ 
tory, and the aim he had in view from the first. He 
began it in the prime of his intellectual life; and the 
reasons which led him to devote the next eight yearl' 
to it—1754 to 17G1—wore various. He had said his say 
on metaphysics, on morals, on economics, and religion; 
but he had not, met with the recognition which he 
sought, or the fame he coveted. He )u»w had access, 
for the first time, to a large histoijcal library; and ho 
had a comparatively nntrodilen field before him. The 
liistory of England had not yet be<>n ade(piately written. 
Ho therefore hoped to effect “ a now departure ” in the 
literature of his country. He began with the accession 
of James I.; and his first volume, published in 1754, 
brought him down to the execution of Charles I.—his 
original intention being that tlui second should end at 
the Revolution, and the tliird at the accession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty ; “ for I difre come no nearer the 
present times.” ' He wrote rapidly, producing a quarto 
volume in a year; ami although he had little knowledge 
of the period at first hand, he worked his way with sin¬ 
gular assiduity and tact amongst tte conflicting authoh- 
tiee which the liibrary affonlcd him, ani presented the 
results of his study with a literary grace and charm 
' L«tt«r to Cle^haae, Juiuar; 175^1 * 
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wtm the admiration of posterity, until history 
began—^ it has now begun—to be written with a scien- 
tifio eye. * His^ffevioug work, as a psychological analyst of 
character, helped him as a historian. It enabled him to 
deal^ more wisely than his predecessors had done, with 
complex social forces, to explain the mixed motives 
of action, to select relevant facts, and to ignore irrele¬ 
vant arguments. Perhaps it also led him to be less 
strict in his investigation of facts than exj>ert in deduc¬ 
ing conclusions, and to be more di.sciii'sive than concise. 

^ In the John AVilkes’ Select (.’oiTe.spondence ’ (1754- 
1797), there is a letter from llunie^—who had sent 
Wilkes a copy of his History — dated Kdinburgh, 
October 1754, in which he says: “If 1 had had the 
honour to bo longer known to you, you would have 
found that nothing could oblige me more than a free 
criticism or censure. Will you take my word for it, 
and venture the experiment 1 1 know’ that, in many 

particulars, e.specially the language, you would be able, 
if you pleased, to give me good advice. I beg of you 
to mark, as you go along, sm h words or phrases as 
appear to you wrong or suspiciou.s, and to inform mo Cf 
them. You could not do me a better oflic<'. Xotwith- 
standing all the pains 1 have, taken in the study of the 
English language, I aift still jealou.s of my pen. As to 
my tongue, you have, seen that 1 regard it as totally 
desperate and irreclaimable.” 

In a previous letter from Iklinburgh, written a fort¬ 
night ^earlier in the same October, he says: "I am 
glad you ^ot 'so good weather in your journey to the 
west. Aat would make some compensation for bail 
* In the BritUh^iiftcuin MSS. 
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roads and bad inns. If your time pemfitted, 3 ipu 
should have gone into tlie Highlands. You •w(juld there, 
have seen human nature in the Ijtoldeu*Age,.*or rather, 
indeed, in the Silver. For the Highlanders have de¬ 
generated somewhat from the primitive simplici^ of 
mankind. But porliaps you have so corrupted a taste 
as to prefer your Iron Age, to 1x5 met with in London 
and the south of England, where luxury and vice of 
every kind so much abound. There is no disputing 
tastes, and no opinion is so extravagant as not to find 
some parti.san.”' 

His first volume was no success, however, in his own 
estimation. “ 1 was assailed,” he tells us,^ “ by one cry of 
reproach, disaj>probation, and even detestation: English, 
Scotch, and Iri.sh, MTiig and Tory, Churchman and 
Sectary, Freethinker and Beligioni|t, Patriot and Cour¬ 
tier, united in their rage against the man who had pre¬ 
sumed to shod a generous tear for the fate of Charles L 
and the Earl of Strallbrd; and after the fli-st ebullitions 
of their fury were over, what wa.s still more mortifying, 
the book seemed to fall into oblivion. I must only ex¬ 
cept the Primate of England, Dr Herring, and the 
Primate of Ireland, l>r Stone, which were two o<ld ex¬ 
ceptions. These dignified i)relates .separately sent me 
messages not to be discouraged.'” 'flie la.sbmcutioned 
fact is much to the credit of the .Archbishops, who must 
have hud an eye for history, and who could appreciate 
a work that was neither a deliance of current opinion 
nor on echo of their own. Hume, however, was much 

' In the John Wilkes' Select Corrc-spomlenoe, Brifisb Museum 
MSS, (I764-17W). 

«My Own Life. 
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di^po^ngeS. He^otif^t of renonncing history, leaving 
Soo^iaod,^d going over to France; but ho was induced, 
^after antintervai,” tc^ reifbw his labour, and to write 
• eeoond volume. This brought him -down to the Rov- 
(dnlidh. Again he thought he would desist; but the 
imperious necessity of work led him on, and ho wont 
back to the Tudor jvsriod—tlio history of which he 
wrote, “ because ho was tired of idleness,” in two addi¬ 
tional volumes. He next agreed to a plan, submitted 
to him by his ptiblisher, to recoinnienco at the begin- 
nu^ of the reign of Henry VII.—thus writing his His¬ 
tory, with crab-like movement, backwanls. Tho jjeriod 
subsequent to tho Revolution he would not face. 

It is clear that, ns a historian, Hume ciuh.'avoured to 
bo dispassionate and fair to nil j)arties. Ho tried to 
write without projudiao. In a letter to Cleiiliane, speak¬ 
ing of politics, ho said—in a sentonco adniirablo for its 
wisdom and its antithesis : “ Jfy views of thtixjs arc more 
conformable to AVhig pj-inciplos; niy representation of 
persona, to Tory prejudices.” Ag.iin to Clephano (Oct. 
1753): “I am sensible that the history of tho two first 
Stuarts will ha most agreeable to tlui Tories—that of 
the two last, to tho Whigs; but we must endeavour to 
bo above any regard cither to Whigs or Tori('s.” To 
Matthew Sharp of IIodTlam (Fob. 1751): “Lonl Eli- 
bank saya that I am a moderate Whig, and Mr Wallace 
that I am a candid Tory.” Again ho wrote : “ I have 
the impudence to pretend that I am of no jwrty and 
have to'biaa.” Tho bia-s, however, did exist, and was 
gradually developed, as it is with most men. Finding 
that (he democratic side was less intellectual than tho 
ariatoeiatie-*'tbht the people (jpok up causey that hod 
r.—XL ■ 
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leas root in the nature of things, or in reason, tlja^j’ in 
passing enthusiasm, — he gradually turned ^un4 to¬ 
wards the side of the CavaKers^ and becamera Boyalist. 
The relation in which Hume’s History stands to his 
Philosophy will be considered later on. * 

About this time the Church Courts in Scotland took 
up his writings. They liail previously taken up the 
‘ Essays on tlio Principles of Morality and Natural Re¬ 
ligion,’ by Lord Kaines—in which the liberty of the 
human will was held to bo an illusion, although an 
ijlusiou that was useful to the race. In 1753 the Rev. 
George Anderson attacked Kamos alone; in 1755 he 
dealt with Karnes and Hume together — the former 
under the name of “Soidio.” It was a disgracefully 
unfair attack, to which Dr IJlair replied ;' but it is now 
utterly forgotten. In 175G this same Anderson pro¬ 
posed to the General Assembly that a committee should 
bo appointed to “iiu|uiro into’’ Hume’s writings; and 
—what could not happen nowadays to a layman— 
to “call him before them.’' It is to the credit of the 
General Assembly of tlu' National (dmrch of Scotland 
that this proposal was rejected by 50 votes to 17.* 
Hume does not seem to have been annoyed by it, and 
he does not allude to it in his autobiogniphy. In an 
undated letter to .\dam Smith* however, ho said—refer¬ 
ring to the action of the clergy towards John»Home, the 
minister of Athelstancford, author of the tragedy of 
‘Douglas’—“Did you over hoar of such madness and 
folly as our clergy have lately fallen into 1 For jtiy part, 

I expect that the next Assembly will very ,folemnly pro- 

« 

' .Sw) the Ufe of Kamos, by Tytler, voj. L p. 14^ 
th« Scots Maguiue, 1756. ' 
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noince the sentevee of excommunication against me; 
but I do aot apprehend it to bo a matter of luiy edhae- 
quence; vSmt do you tiiink' I ” 

^bliahing his Ili^ry by instolinonts, the second 
volume came out in 1756 ; and the way in -whirh he 
referred, in this voluiuo, to the various reli^iious sects, 
gave even more offenoc to his contcmi>oniries than the 
Bupix)sed tendency of his pliilosojiliical ojiinions. There 
can be little doubt tliat lluinc was constitutionally 
biassed against two of the parties that luive, through¬ 
out the Christian centuries, furiiied an integral part of 
the Church catlioiic. Ho was biassed against the Itoinan 
Church, and against the cxtrciuo Kvangelicals. There is 
no reason to believe that he was over intentionally unfair 
to any sect, or that he was ungenerous towards its disciides, 
even if he tlnuight Jhem zealots ; but he had no sym¬ 
pathy with certain types of opinion, an<l enthusiasm of 
every kind was distasteful to him.' I’erhajis it was his 
repugnance to medievn'ism on the one hand, and his 
blindness to its merits on the other, with thi> pissvailing 
want of enthusiasm in his own temiierann-nt, that led 
to this. It is to 1 m' remembered, however, that in a 
letter to Clephane he .said : “ 1 am convinced that what¬ 
ever I have 8j\id of religion ” (he is spe.aking of his 
History) “should have received some softenings. There 
is no pagG in the History which strikes in the least at 
revelation.” And in a projM>sc-d pref.acc; to one of the 
volumes of his History ho wrote : — 

# •• 

“The propBr office of religion is U) reform men’s lives, to 
purify their nearts, to enforce all moral duties, and to secure 


Except tba very proviDcial enthiifiasin for everything Scotch. 
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obedience to the laws and civil magistrate. While it pur¬ 
sues* these useful purposes, its operations, thougjj infinitely 
valuable, are secret and silentjan^ seldoirf corn^ under the 
cognisance of history. That adulterate species of it alone 
which inflames faction, animates sedition, and pioifl^ts 
rebellion, distinguishes it in the open theatre of the world, 
... It ought not to be matter of offence that no religious 
sect is mentioned in this work without being exposed some¬ 
times to some note of blame and disapprobation. The frail¬ 
ties of our nature mingle them.selves with everything in which 
we arc employeil, and no human institution will ever reach 
perfection—the idea of an infinite mind. The author of tlft 
universe seems at first sight to require a worship absolutely 
pure, simple, unadorned, without rites, institutions, cere¬ 
monies—even without temples, priests, or verbal prayer and 
supplication. Yet has this species of worship been often 
found to degenerate into the most dangerous fanaticism. 
When we have recourse to the aid of the senses and imagina¬ 
tion in order to adapt our religion in some degree to human 
infirmity, it is very dillieult, and almost impossible, to pre¬ 
vent altogether the intrusion of suiierstition, or keep men 
from laying too great stre.ss on ^he ceremonial and orna¬ 
mental parts of their worship. Of all the sects into which 
Christians have been divided, the Church of England seems 
to have chosen the most happy medium. Yet it will 
undoubtedly be allowed that, diiring the age of which these 
volumes treat, there was a tincture of suijcrstition in the 
partismis of the hierarchy, as well as a strong mixture of 
enthusiasm in their antagonists. *Uut it is the nature of the 
latter principle soon to evaporatg and decay. A spirit of 
moderation usually succeeds in a little to the fervour of real; 
and it mu.st be acknowledged, to the honour of the present 
Presbyterians, Indepenilent.s, and sother secbiries of this 
island, that thej resemble in little more tj^an jn nami their 
predecessors who flourished during the civil w#rs, and who 
were the authors of such disorders. It would appear ridicu¬ 
lous in the eves of the judicious part of maifkiwl to firetend 

t’ 
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eVen the first irefonners in most countries of Kurope did 
not .•airy igattenr to a most violent extreme, and were not 
on many oei'anioni! liable to the imputation of fanaticism."' ’ 

1^14757 —in the interval )x?t\veen the publication of 
the first and second volumc.s of his History—Hume sent 
to the press ‘ Four Dissertations : the Xatur-.d History of 
Religion ; of the Pas.sions; of Trage<ly ; of the Standard 
of Teisto.’ Those dissertations were originally deilicated 
to John Homo, the author of ■ I'caiglas ’; but Isdng told 
by some of Home’s friends—whom he <'alled “men of 
very good sense, hut fools in that particular"—that it 
would hurt the party in the Clninh with which his 
relative had 1>een connected, he suKis'iided the jaddica- 
tion of it. Home having n-signed his charge of the 
parish of Athcdstamdijjd, Hume made ha.sh- to insert the 
dedication in full. This work of II lump’s was replied to, 
in a disgraceful joint performance, hy 'Warhiirtoii and 
Hurd, entitled ‘Remarks on Mr David Hume’s ICssay on 
tire Xatund Hiat<iry of i.'eligion, aildressed to the Rev. 
Dr AVarhurton.’ 

In the month of May 17.‘)7 he wrote to his imhlisher, 
Andrew Miller; “1 have already hegun anil am a little, 
advanced in a third volume of History. I do not pre¬ 
clude myself from the wiew of going forward to the 
period after the Revolution ; hut at present I begin 
tvith the reign of Henry VII. It is jirojierly at that 
period modem history eommence.s. America was dis- 
cover^l,«^-oDimercc extended, the arts cultivated, print¬ 
ing invented7 reltgion reformed, and all th^ CJovemracnts 
of Europe almost changed. I wish, therefore, I had 
begun liere at first. I should Imve obviated many objec- 
' Soe Mr Barton’s Uk, roL ii.j>p. 12, 18. 
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tions that were made to the other volumes.” In August 
1767 he wrote—in a letter to GilbeA El^ot—what 
would have delighted Carlyle as a historian: “ I am 
ivriting the History of England, from the accessiwl^of 
Henry VII., and am some years advanced in Henry 
VIII. I undertook thi.s work hecau.so I was tired of 
idleness, and found reading alone, after I had often 
perused all good books (wliich I think is soon done), a 
somewhat languid occupation. As to the aj)prohation 
or esteem of those blockheads who call themselves tK6 
public, and whom a bookseller, a lord, a priest, or a 
party can guide, T do most heartily despise it.” 

In the same year (1757) Hume resigned his librarian- 
ship, in a laconic epistle to the Dean of the Faculty. 
The post had not turned out so uiifettcred and desirable 
as it at first promised to be. After the experience of a 
year or two, he found that ho could not orflcr the books 
which ho wished, or thought it important that the libra¬ 
ry should possess ; and he had^ if not enemies; at least 
watchfid i/iecs/opponents, in the Faculty of Advocates.* 
In September 17.57 he told his friend Clephano that ho 
would bo “ in London next summer, probably to remain 
there during life;” and asked him to look out for “a 
room in a sober, di.screet family, who would not bo 
averse to admit a sober, discreet^ virtuous, fnigi^, regular, 
quiet, good-natured man, of a bad character.” Through 
all these years, in which the writing of his History was 
his chief business, his position fn the Scottish, ^pital 
had been growing gradually more distasteful to him; 
and although he did not relish the idea of settlmg in 

• • “ 

> Sven Moubodilo, foracxunple, accused him of adding Mv- 
olont French novels to theljibrary. , 
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Lmcbn—the Ibglish character being specially repellent 
to him—r.we find him going South in September 1768, 
ostensibl;^ to see his friend Clophane, but really to look 
a^t^ the printing of his volumes on the Tudors, and 
partly to assist his friend Robertson, whoso ' History of 
Scotland ’ was being brought out in London. His cor¬ 
respondence with Roljortson at this time is important, 
as it reveals Hume in a most generous liglit. Ho tells 
Robertson tliat his brotlier’s marringo at Ninewolls had 
^something to do witli his leaving Scotland, and that 
although ho had <lone ('verything ho could to evade going 
to London, ho may never leave it now; and farther, 
tliat although lie has invitations and intentions of going 
over to Paris, it would lie safi'r not to go, le.st he should 
settle there for life—sucli was bis ri.i iiirr/iir. 

In 1759 Adam Sasitb jmblisbecl his ‘ Theory of Moral 
Sentiments’; and in a letter which Hume wrote to him 
from London, there is the same generous ajiineciation of 
merit, and the same humorous jileasantry, n.s in his letter 
to Robertson aliout his lILstory. He remained in London 
for nearly a year, taking up his quarters at Lisle Street, 
Leicester lields. There he made almost no friends, 
Edmund Rurko — whose book ‘On the Sublime and 
Beautiful’ interested him — being jierhajis the only one. 

In J«ovember 1759 lie returned to Kdinbuigli, whero 
he toolf n house in “Jack’s Land,’’ in the Canongate, 
and began to revise and recast the earlier volumes of his 
History. He leant qorv somewhat more, especially in 
his-fcAiunt of the Stewarts, to the Tory view of things; 
very mucli as in the later editions of liis ‘ Essays ’ his 
you^ul democratic sympathies were lessened, and gradu- 
ally supprJssed. He interest^jd himself at this time also 
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in the controversy, originated by MaSpherson (17'69), 
about Ossian’s poems, inclining at first, to believe-in 
their authenticity, and then chara<»teristi<?ally eliibodying 
hia doubts in an Essay on the subject. 

In 1761 he first became acquainted, through corre¬ 
spondence, with Madame de BouHler.s, a prominent figure 
in Parisian society, wlio afterwards introduced him to the 
brilliant literary circle of the Erench capital. She had 
been channed by his histnry of the Stewarts, which she 
characterised in a letter as “ im /e/ ro fveundu do moral^< 
ot d’instnictiniis.” In reply to her, llumc complains that 
“the spirit of faction which jnevails in this country, 
and which is a natural attendant on civil liberty, cairies 
everything to extremes on om; .side or on the other.” 
Madame di^ Boulllers invited him to Paris, and he 
expressed his hope of accepting tiff; invitation. About 
the same time he became indirectly acquainted with 
one to whom his sub.secpient relations were, unfortu¬ 
nately, more close than satisfactory—viz., Jean Jacques 
llousscau. Exiled for his ojiinions, this curious com¬ 
pound of originality and madne.ss, of brilliance and of 
vanity, of subtle insight and of overweening conceit, 
made the acquaintance of the Earl Mari.schal of Scotland, 
also in exile because of his share in the ndiellion of 
1745, and then (Jovernor of Xeufehatcl. The Earl 
Marischal advised Kousseau to' go to Fjiglahd, and 
urged Humo to befriend him. Madame de Bouftlers 
did the same—characterising liiie, however, os “ un 
hommo singulier.” Acting on their advice a^d h’is ?)wn 
generous impul.se.s, Hume wrote to Rousseau, invijing 
him to come over. The upshot of tlieir correspondence 
wo shall imnjodintely see. « 
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In-1761, Dr'CampbeU, a Presbyte^nn divine in 
Ab-;rdeefcy pubyslied a semion oriticisii^ Hume’s view 
of miraclfe. This was afterwanls expanded into his 
' Siggertation on Miracles.’ As a philosophical per¬ 
formance, its merit is not great; but the testimony 
which his opponent boro to Hume, as a man and ns a 
controversialist, is noteworthy. It coriDlxyratcs what 
Lord Charlemont said, that he “ never failed, in the midst 
of any controversy, to give its due prai.se to everything 
tolerable that wa.s either .slid or written against him.” 
Dr Campbell wrot<‘ to him tlius (.hine 17(i2), in answer 
apjMirontly to a letter from Hume ; “ Kver since I was 
acquainted with your works, your talents a.s a writer 
have, notwithstanding sonn' dillerenei s in abstract jirin- 
ciple.s, extorted from me the highest veneration. Ihit I 
could scarce have tlffught that, in sjiite of ditl’erences 
of a more interesting nature, even sm h as regard morals 
and religion, you could ever huce me to lovi' and honour 
you 03 a man. Yet no c■eligio^l^ pri'judiee.s, as yiai would 
probably term tbem, e.in hinder me from doing justice, to 
that goodness and candour which a]qiear in ev<'ry lino 
of your letter.” In the same connection, although it 
belongs to the hdlowing year, the testimony Iwmo to 
Hume by his chief phUo.sophii al oiipom iit in .Scotlanil, 
Thoma.s Iteid, also of .Vlaudeen, may 1 m. quoted, ns Isjth 
Campbefi and lieid show a remarkable diirerence, in 
temper and in appreciation, to bis I'.nglish ecclesiastical 
antagonists, \Vnrburt<«i, Hurd, Ac. lleid wrote from 
Kiuf^s ^^llfgc,, AlK-nleen, in March 1^6.3:— 

“bt attempting to throw some new light ujKin these 
ahatrose sulyects, I wish to preserve the due mean Iwtwixt 
confidence and despair. But wflether I have apy success in 
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tliit Mtempt I shall always avo# mysdlf yoitr di«< 

ciple in metapb^cs. I have learned more from gout writ- < 
ings in this kind, than from aK otj^ers put together. . . . 
Your friendly adversaries, Drs Campbell and Gerard, as well 
as Dr Qregoty, return their compliments to you respectMI^. 
A little philosophical society here, of which all the three are 
members, is much indebted to you for its entertainment 
Your company would, although we are all good Christians, 
be more acceptable than that of St Athanasius; and since 
we cannot have you upon the bench, you are brought oftener 
than any other man to the bar, accused and defended with 
great zeal, but without bitterness.” •* 


In May 1762 ho removed from the house in the 
Canongate to James’s Court, in the Lawnmarket,—one of 
the many closed courts in that miscellaneous pile of 
seventeenth-century houses, whiejj, were built on the 
ridge leading down from the Castle to Holyrood. A 
loch—the Nor" Loch — lay below; and the whole of 
the country beyond, where the new town of Edin¬ 
burgh now stands, consisted of open fields, woodlands, 
or heath. Hume’s house* was three storeys up the 
western staircase, which fronted a stranger entering 
James’s Court from the High Street. Hero he continued 
the revision of his History, removing from it wliat he 
considered the “plaguy prejudices of Whiggism.” He 
tells Gilbert Elliot of Minto (Mijrch 1763) tha^ he had 
come to justify James I.’s imposition of taxes without 
the consent of Parliament, and his persecution of the 
Puritans; that ho defended. Cliaries L fca westing 

>'Writing firom Paris, January 1764, ha oallad it “a 'ngf fntty 
Utile houat, repaired and buniaW to my fiuray.” 
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CHATTEE VII. 

I’AIUS AND LONDON. 

After tlio Treaty of I’ari.s was ratified in 1763, the 
Manjuis of Hertford beeaiiie English Anil)n.S8ador to 
Franco ; and a euriou.s bit of fortune awaited Iluine. 
The Mar<iuis lia<I no peraonal knowledge of him, but 
wrote ofToring him the post of .Seeretary to the Embassy. 
It must have been owing to tln^ re|)utation for admin¬ 
istrative power whieli llunio liad aeipiired under General 
St Clair—espcoially at I'lirin—tliat he obtained this 
unsolicited apiiointinent; probably also from the impi'cs- 
sion which his ‘ Essays ’ and bis ‘ Hi.story ’ were slow¬ 
ly making, and from his own pei-sonal character. Ho 
wrote to Oswald of Itunnikier that it seemed to him 
“ almost incomprehensible how it should liapjxjn that 
he, a philosopher, a man of letteis, nowise a courtier, of 
the most independent spirit, who' has given offence to 
every sect and every jiarty,'’ should be offered such a post. 

At first ho declined the olfer, hut afterwards accepted it. 
In September 1763 he told Adam Smit]) tlu»t he had 
“ struck root so heartily ” in Scotland, tliat it vtas “ \yth 
the utmost difficulty that he cordd think of Jlranspott-ing 
himself.” I^e “ n'pined rtt the loss of his case and 
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, Insurer Vstiremgnt and indepcndenee.’y Noverthelees, 
in the same month he wrote to Dr Ca/ylo of Inverosk 
that Parj^ iva#, “ the jdaee he had always admired the 

S t.” In accepting the office, Hume doubtless saw 

he would have a fresh ojiportuuity of enlarging the 
circle of his experience, as well ns of adding to his for- 
tm\e. Lord Hertford was a man of rare integrity and 
nobleness of nature, with a keen eye forgenui)ie merit,— 
a pious, but not an austere man, — wlio could appreciate 
characters unlike his own, and wlio admired and 
esteemed Hume for his manv admimblo and estimable 
qualitiea Even before he reached Paris, Lord Klibank 
wrote thus to Hume,—“Xo author ever yc’t attained to 
that degree of reputation in his own lifetime as you are 
now in possession of at Paris; ” and six months earlier, 
Andrew Stewart s^l to Sir 'William doliuslone, that 
in most Parisian houses the first (|uestion addressed to 
an Englishman was, “Do you know Mr Huinel” 

As soon as ho arriveil in the gay nietro]iolis, he was un¬ 
fortunate in receiving as mneh of the incense of flattery 
ns would have turned lbi‘ head of a man h ss wise. His 


‘Essays’ had been tramslah'd into Preiich, and si'veral 
of the French ‘ philosojilies ’—llelvetiuH and D’Alem¬ 
bert—had corre.s[M)nd''d with him ; but the excess of 
ndulation he received’on his arrival was a short mad¬ 


ness insPnris. Literary men, the noble>, the laslics, the 
Dauphin and his children, vied with each other in a<l- 
ministcring it; ami Hume wrote thus to his friends. 
To 4 ^dam Smith (in Octo1)er)—“ During two days at 
Fontainebleau'I have miffrreil (the expression is not 
improper) as much flattery as almost any man has ever 
done in the*same time;” Ui-Adam Ferguson (in Ko- 
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vember)— speai^mg of the first period #f his sojoiyW-. 
“ I am convincVd that Louis XIV. never, in %ny tl^ree 
■weeks of his lire, suffered sfl nuich flafterypj.” and to 
Dr Kobertson (in December)—“ I eat nothing but ag^- 
brosia, drink nothing but nectar, breathe nothing out 
incense, and tread on nothing but flowers.” The neplus 
ultra of artificial Frencli adulation was reached when 
lie was feted by the Dauphin at Versailles, who put up 
his three children, aged respectively nine, eight, and 
six years, to recite prepared speeches in his praise; an<^^ 
those three children were afterwards Louis XVI., Louis 
XVIII., and Charles X., Kings of Franco. The boy of 
six, poor child, forgot his part, and only mumbled out 
some broken words of compliment. 

Amid these artificial flatteries, it must be admitted that, 
while Hume occasionally long(Hl for<!.ames’s Court-, and for 
what ho called the “ plain roughness of the Poker ” (which 
was a literary club in Kdinhurghthe tone and temjrer 
of Thirisian society suited him gxactly. More promi¬ 
nently then, perhaps, than at any previous time in its his¬ 
tory, many elements met in Paris, that were nowhere else 
combined in the same way,—learning and luxury, en¬ 
thusiasm and frivolity, brilliance and shallotvness, spark¬ 
ling 'wit, and generosity allied to a relaxed moral code. 

* So naine<l from it.-i .lervioes in stirring up tho mental ejiergiea of 
Its members. Instituted in 1762, it lasted till 1784. The name was 
euggeated by Adam Ferguson, in the ho|)e that it might b« “an 
enigma to the public. ’’ Holiertson and Blair, as well a* Hume, were 
members. In the ‘Autobiography’ of Chtlylo of Inveroskjjthere la 
an aceount of this Poker CliiK “Andrew Crosbie, advocatii was 
^onn Aioassin to tho club, in case any officer of that should be 
needed ; but tlavid Hume was added as his assessor, without whose 
consent nothing should be done—so that between plovind minnathere 
was likely to be no bloodshed.' t 
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asithaskl^n happily described, i “huge ever- 
bhanging^Vanity Fair." But it was a ^iety ia which 
distinguished iSen of JctUsre moved frdtly, and hold an 
lipnoured place amongst the social aristocracy. Hume 
was everywhere liked, ovcrywhoro /cVcd, everywhere 
made a hero of ; and ho did not di.'^liko the liun-liuutiug 
tendencies of the metrojxilis, and of Fontainebleau—as 
Descartes did—although h<' tells us that the “ luxury 
and dissipation attending it gave him nion' jsiin than 
.jjleasure.” 

After the first fit of extravagance' was past, he writes 
that he “ fell into frieiulsliips which were very agree¬ 
able.” lie found the society of the men of letters in 
France mo.st congenial, — “ all of them men of the 
world, living in entire, or almost entire, harmony among 
themselves, and (pu'w irreproachable in their morals’’ 
At the same time he wrote to Baron .Mure (.June 1764), 
in reference to his manner of life in Paris: “All things 
apjiear so much alike,jhat I am afraiil of falling into 
total stoicism, and indifrereiice aliout everything; ” and to 
Dr Blair, in 176;), he went so far a.s to say that the adula¬ 
tions of the hrench were agreeidilc “neither in expecta¬ 
tion, promise, nor recolhction and again, sjieaking of 
the Dauphin, he teiid “(hat laiiiee wouhl the Iicttcrof 
being roasted sometimes in the The probable 

explanation of these seeming iuconsistencicK is that ho 
liked the flattery for a time; Imt that it la'came, (as it 
could not fail to bjeorne) insipiil to him afterwards, 
andi hk knew that 
an cxcellfitit place I 
he said to Blair, “ 
of ^d agk.”* 


_ ’ thought Paris 

notj^ fccT ^^teJlfor 
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As to the *cretaryship, he was at finst in an awJcTsftrd 
position. Tha salary attached to the office ^as £1200 
a-year; hut wllfen Hume agreed J;o go ^er to Paris and 
undertake its duties, it was not really vacant. It hjji 
heen given to a Mr Burnby, before Lord Heilford 
accepted the Embassy. He was an incapable Secretary, 
and Lord Hertford would not employ him; but, living 
in London, he drew the salary of the oflice, while Hume 
did the work. It was a rather scandidous nflair; and, 
as a compensation, the King granted to Hume a tem-^ 
potary pension of £200, with a promise of the Secretary¬ 
ship in due time. Ib^ was somewhat indignant at 
the delay in obtaining it; ami perhaps the scn.se of 
former disap|>ointments gallecl him, for ho wrote to Sir 
Gill^ert Elliot (Mandi 17GG): “I have been accustomed 
to meet with nothing but insult%,and indignities from 
my nativ<^ country; but if it continues so, ‘ingrata 
patria, no ossa i|uidem habebis.’ ” Again, writing to Dr 
Blair (April 17Gt), hi.s chagrin ^ound expre.ssion in the 
statement: “Thi^ taste for literature’ is neither decayed 
nor depressed here, as it is witli tin’ barbarians who 
inhabit the Imnks of theXliames.” He greatlj' preferred 
the society of Paris and tlie French men of letters, with 
their vivacity ami kiinlline.s.s, their c.s///7/ and generosity, 
to the colder temjierament of Englishmen, and especially 
of Londoners. 

Hume’s tlisliko to England and the English was due 
to the iiliosynerasy of his owp temiwrament. Ho 
would not, or at lon.st did not, meet Englislimen frankly, 
either at the chibs or in general .swiety; and^it must be 
admitted that .sooially ho was to a great extent provincial 
Ho was botli ri‘8tn\inetl ratsd constrained in the literary 
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•odlB^ of Londo% and he dislikcnl it It would bo wrong 
to thi^ the refinements of the South 4ere distasteful 
to him ; but poRinjw ity sjiecial tone of ‘iiiinil and mau- 
i\£r8, its grace, delioaey, and res<‘rve, were alien to him, 
and lie found more to liis t-aste in the Kreneh (tlxtiuloik} 
In addition to this, then' is little doubt that liis anti|>athy 
to the English was )«irtly due to bis extreme sensitive¬ 
ness as a literary man, and his ebagiin that the English 
hatl not appreoiateil his work more tlioMugbly, either ns 
(^jihilosophor or a historian. liis early <liagnoKi.s of his 
own predominating weakiK'ss—his “passion for literary 
fame”—was most aeeunite : and bis craving for naiog- 
nition ns a man of lettiu-s not being gi-atilied in E.ngland, 
he was bia.s.sed against the nation as a whole. 

This unfortunate weakne.s.s had a liad eireet on Hume. 
It blinded his eye to tbe < xeelhuiees of many of his eoii- 
tempomries, and jaiindieed bis judgiiients both of patties 
and of individuals. It was not due to envy. He was 
not the victim of jealoiisv, but be was inteii.sely eovebius 
of fame, and unha|ipy in the want of it. At'hon he 
published his ‘ Treatise’ at tuenly - five, he said he 
would neeepl the judgment of tlie publie, ami .strive to 
leant from it. That wa.s .se.aieely liis real attitude, how 
ever, even then ; ami a- the years ])as-ei|, his thirst for 
recognition grew strongfu-. He eoubl not wait for the 
judgment of the future. 

' It is soinewhnt t ill ions, in . oimc< tioii «iih tins, tli.ii slu ii mlvis- 
ing hi« brother where to seipl lii» clile»l toy to « Insil, lie shnuhl have 
saggaeaudfeton ! "Ihave been making iM<|uirie» for some time,” be 
»«y», “and, on th^whole, I find Kton the best i>lar<' for the odnea 
Won o( yonth.* The only drawback he noted was that " few Sootn- 
nwa, wjio had had *■> EogUih clnration, haw ever settled cordially in 
Uieir own coulltry.” - ' 

' “V.—XL y 
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Hia recepVion in France had two sides. “Vyajtoly 
welcomed in^a city which resembled Atheijp in noth¬ 
ing so much las in its taste /or “ rfme new thing,” 
the applause which greeted him was a part of the ti^- 
sient enthusiasm of the hour. A new philosophy was 
welcomed in Paris more readily and more rapidly than 
in England; but it came in for its share of the passing 
fashion, just as poodles did. Of course such men as 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and 'i'urgot did not honour him 
because he happened to l)c the lion of the period; bv)/ 
in that gay metropolis—where the sensational philosophy 
of Locke had “ crossed tint Channel ” (.as Cousin put it) 
“on the light and brilliant wings of Voltaire’s imagina¬ 
tion”—the general welcome of liuine avas but a tran¬ 
sient mania. lie was himself too acute not to see this. 
Ho knew that his “ reign ” woulA pass, like a fashion in 
dress; and yet he was highly pleased with it while it 
lasted. It certainly widened his experience ; but it may 
bo doubted whether, at this ^leriod of bis career, he 
required widening so much as concentration. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, wlio had asked him to look after his 
boys in Paris, wrote thus to him : “ .\llow mo, in friend¬ 
ship, to toll you, I think I see you at present upon the 
very brink of a ])recipice. Gno cannot too much clear their 
mind of all little prejudices, buf partiality to one’s coun¬ 
try is not a prejudice. Love the Frcncli as»nmcli as 
you will, but, above all, continue still an Englishman.” 
Hume was 8j>ccially kind to tlu'so Elliot boys ; * but 

* Th* younger of the two became a Uistinguislied tgember of P«r- 
liuuent, was a candiiUto for the Speakership of the Commons, wm 
employed in delicate diplomatic work, was Oovemev-Oenerat flf India 
(1807 to 1814)^ and was crea%4 Bari of Minto in 1813.° 
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thek ^ilher’8 ««s thrown away upon hiui. He 

had no wi^ to bo regarded aa “ an Englishman " ! And 
although ha ofte£ longed for tho ease of Aklinburgh and 
*tljp humorous pleasantries of tiro Poker Club, ho “ turned 
his Mck to Paris with rt'grct.” In unconcealed bitter¬ 
ness he replied to Elliot (Sept. 1764); “Can you seri¬ 
ously talk of my continuing an Englishman! Am I, or 
arc you, an Englishman! I am a eitizeii of tho world; 
but if I were to ailopt any country, it would 1 m< that in 
w(iich I live at prewnt.” Five yi'ars later lie thought 
very diffenuitly. 

In June 1765 he was appoint’d to th<' oflice of Secre¬ 
tary to the Legation. Almost immeiliately afterwanla, 
however, Lonl Hertford was recalled from Paris, owing 
toachango of Mini-try at home. I'nderthe Ivoekingham 
Administration he hecsine Lord Lieutimant of Irtdand; 
and, in conseiiuenee, Hume was left for .-ome months 
tho sole Chuiijr iVAffiiiiUK t\\ Paris These months of 
administrative work and le.-pon-ihihly were much more 
usi'ful to him (and more honouralile) than the jirevious 
ones, in which he lireatlmd the ineeiise of misi ellaneous 
Hotter)' all day long ; ami Lonl Itrougham, writing of 
them,* Udis us that his despatehes “showed a jawfect 
familiarity with diplom.itie modes and hahits.” Lord 
Hertfonl—ilouhtless missing hi- old secretary—wisheil 
him to fransfer his serriees to the ideeregal oflice, in 
Dublin, ladug an.xiou.s that they “might pass their lives 
together.” Hume did,,not himself rtdish the notion of 
goingsto^ Ireland. He .said it wa,s “like stepping out 
of light inhvla^ness, to go from Paris to Dublin and 
the proposed appointment wa-s found to lie an impracti- 

> Ut« of W of Ultere,'4c., in 8i£c of Oeorife ly., p. 226. 
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cable one, partly because of the dislike to the promotion 
of Scotsmen which was felt at headquarters ;^u London. 
Through the ii fltiencc, howdVery. of th>f same, ever stead¬ 
fast friend (Lord Hertford), ho was offered the post>of" 
Usher of the Black Kod—on the whole a lucrative 
one—the duties of which were to be discharged by 
deputy. Hume, to his honour, declined the nominal 
office, as “savouring of greediness and rapacity.” He 
disliked all .sinecures. 

One incident of his life at Paris should not bo ov^’-- 
looked. ColoiK'l I'.duKJUstone wrote to him from Geneva 
asking Ids advice whetlier a young Mr V., who had 
hocomu a clergyman, hut had doubts as to some of 
the Thirty-Nine Artich s, should continue in his office. 
Hume’s advice was that lie sliouhl “ adhiue to the eccle¬ 
siastical profession.” He hinteibthat it wa.s unnecessary 
and unusual to divulge to the masses of the unedu¬ 
cated all the conviction.s which an educated person had 
reached. He referred to the, ancient advieo that the 
gods should he worshipped vojxtf TrdXecos; and ns the 
ordinary duties of society demanded a eertain amount of 
compromise, thi’ clerical profc.ssion might only demand 
an extension of it. This is a [losition to which 
the angular logical mind, on the one hand, and the 
ultra-scrupulous, on the other, will object. They do not 
see that no two minds put, or can put, the “Same in¬ 
terpretation on the common Articles; that absolute 
uniformity of conviction is inq^issihle in a mixed «>- 
ciety; and that it has never existed, in fact, at tiny time 
in the Church. Doubtless the principle «f “compro- 
tniso ” may 1>o pushed too far; but Hume unquestionably 
grasped the principle which all the higher educa- 
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tional Vork of tile coimtry most be carried on. If the 
teacher atRl the, taught d 9 , not stand on ]>reci8ely the 
.same level,'there must bo adaptation and adjustment, ns 
Well <is the use of syinlKil ami [mniblo. Tliere was in 
this a fott'cnsting of the i>rineiple of evolution in the 
development of the imlividual, if not in llie race. 

Another jsiint to 1 k> noted in eonneetion with Hume’s 
residence in Franee is his inteiTsting iliseo\'erv, in the 
Library of tlie Scots College, Taris, of tlie ‘Memoirs of 
iC'ing James 11.,’ consisting of twi lve or fourteen manu¬ 
script volume.s, written out by tlie Kin^ liimself. Hume 
made usi' of these manuscripts in alterine his History. 
They wen* afterwards unfortunately buruiil during the 
French Itevolution. Father (iorilon, of tlu' Scots Col¬ 
lege, revi.sed Hume’s History for him in the light of the 
MSS., and marked the I'.i.'s.iges — they were not numerous 
—in which the King’s ' Memoirs' (tillered from them; 
and Hume took the Kings own testimony as linal in 
reference to any matters of f.ict. 

In the year 17d.''i, .1. .1. 1,’ou'si an c.ime again upon 
the stage. It is useless to (race out the details of a 
career that was alternately mad ami base. Voltaire 
called him the ‘‘chien ile 1 •iogeiie,” and foretold his 
treachery .a.s early as 17(il. Lady Hervey wrote of him 
(July 17,7’6) as “an ungrateful malevolent madman,” 
and compared Hume’s bringing him to F.ngland with 
Lord HillslKirough’s introduction of no.xious aniimda 
into Ireland. At Cl t Hume was greatly inten’st<>d 
in IlSugacau, i*iid likened him to Socrates;' but pre¬ 
ferred the Tormer, Ixith from his having “ the finest 

• Tlw paralfei would have Iwen moij Mact if he liad been called a 
uodem Antiatheneii, the " mad Socrates.” 
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physiognomy in tlie world, the most^expressive* c8nn- 
tenance,” and also because^ he thought he'’had more 
genius than b*crates. He sodh discovered", however,, 
the capricious eccentricity of Rousseau. Imaginidjg 
himself to be very infinu, ho was in reality one of 
the robustest of men. In crossing the English Channel 
with Ilume, the latter tells us tliat Roiusseau “passed 
ten hours in»Uie niglit-time al)ove deck during the most 
severe weather, when all the seamen were almost frozen 
to death, and he caught no harm.” Hume was most 
loath to believe in his insincerity, and would never 
have turned from him merely beea\ise of liis whimsies. 
Ho wrote to his brother (Feb. 1760), Rousseau “is a 
very modest, mild, well-breil, gentle s])irited, and warm¬ 
hearted man as ever I knew in my life.” He described 
him as the “most singular man *n tli'- world,” and .said 
ho “loved him much”; but his eyes were gradually 
opened. 

After their arrival in England, Hume contrived, 
with gi’ent tact and kindliness, to get a retreat arranged 
for him at AVootmi, near the Peak, in Derbyshire. 
But the excessive vanity and di.sappointed ambition 
of Rou.s.seau soon reveahal themselves. He turned 
round upon his benefactor, ami, accused him of having 
conspired with Horace Wal|iole, and others, to min 
him. Rousseau’.s actions wen' those of a monomaniac, 
a conuMumd “of wiekednes.s and madness,” ns Hume 
put it to the Abbe lo Blanc (Aug. 1766). ^Ho was 
mortified to find that he was not to be«,omo a h^to in 
England. Ho insisted on living tho life W a l)«nnit, 
and yet ho was angr^ with tho English people for 
noglecting kim in his seif-chosen hermitage His TBv-.,k., 
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ity-and pedantry always demanded some new kind of 
incense, %pd he was fiercely vindictive when he did 
not get the notoriety Jie Sought. HuiA’s forbearance 
' towards him was really very great,' lie was most re- 
lactant to publish the corresixuidenco which revealed 
Rousseau’s malign spirit,* ** but he could not help himself; 
for, besides lunacy, there was (lu|ilicity. Nay, ho even 
came to SCO that the man he hail so iffiiorously bo- 
friendeil was less a madman than a*^’nin ingrato. 
JJousseau tried aflerwards t<i make a slight apology ; 
but, without expressing sorrow, he attributed his con¬ 
duct when in Kngland, to the inllueiice of our foggy 
atmosphere! The two men were very different in 
terapemment, ami of necessity almost rejielleiit in char¬ 
acter, although llume at first did not know it. The 
good natunal, gixsl luwioun d, genial Scot—who could 
always get on with any one who was not ]iositively 
bad—had little in common with the vain, fiery, irri¬ 
table, i)cdnntie, revengeful Kicnehman, who carried 
with him “the )iageant of a Meeilmg heart" wherever 
ho went in Eurojie. It was a curious thing, however, 
in Hume’s eari'cr, to have been twice brought into such 
close connection with madmen -to begin with the luna¬ 
tic Annandale, and to end with the maniac Rousseau. 

* In Vah ‘ WTiitchnll Kv^ning Post’ (St-pt. 6, 17*56) il f* naitl: 

**RoaMe&u haa writtf'n to a l>ookscller in iJim city that he is not 
ignorant of the formation of a party againnt liiin in Knglan<i. of whirh 
Mr (lame U the chief; l^il he 'lefies Iih atlvernary to pultli^h their 
oorr^|j>o»<Unce, a-s he ha.s threatcnc<l, K'cause it contains suHicirut 
to confoond th^finglish philosoplier.” Alas ! a month previously, 
Hum^ wbei^writing to Paris, was coini>clle<l in honesty to liken 
Rousseau to the serpent nourishc<l in the bosom of friendship," and 
to sjl6ak of him as a " deceitful ma^'^ 
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SKTTr.EMENT IN EDINBUUOII, AND CLOSING TEAKS. 

In 1766, llunio went down to Scotland. "Wliile there 
he received an unexpected invitation from General Con¬ 
way to Ixjcoine Under-Secretary of State for Scotland. 
This office lie accepted, and held it for ahout a year. It 
is curious to think of llunie’.s noividirecting, to a certain 
extent, “the policy of tht‘ Home Office, in its communi¬ 
cations with the Church of Scotlaml,” espcci.ally after 
the attempt, on the part of a few Scotch ecclesiastics, to 
deal with him and his writings ten years before; and 
Mr Hill Hurton evidently surmis(‘s that the King’s letter 
to the General A8seml)ly of 1767 was written by him.' 

I The following is part of that letter: "Convinced, as we are, of 
your prudence and Ann resolution to concur in whatever may pro¬ 
mote the happiness of our subjects, it is iiiDccos-sary for us to recom¬ 
mend you to avoid contentious and unedifying debates, as w^ll as to 
avoid everything that may tend to disturb that harmony and tmn- 
qnlllity which is so essential in councils solely calcnlated for the 
suppression of every species of licentiousness, Irreligion, and vice. 
And as wo have the firmest reliance on yefcr teal in the lopport of 
the Christian faith, as well as in the wi^om and ^dence oftyonr 
councils, we arc thoroughly assured that they will b^vllQcted to mch 
pnrpoeee as may best tend to enforce a consdentions obeerrancO^f all 
thoM duties which the true religion and laws of this kingdom iei;giira. 
and on which the felicity of erhr^ individual so eaaentiaify dapesdlt’’ 
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Of W work in tfie Hotne Office there is nothing speoial 
to record, •xcept,pu8 industry end exactness, along with 
,hi8 unifonh kindness ahd gooil-nature, ■(^hich led many 
pbtsops to ask and to obtain favours from him. One ex¬ 
tract from bis own account of his officitd life, ns sent to 
Dr Blair (in April 1767), may Ijo given :— 

“ My way of life here is very uniform, aiul liy no means 
disagreeable. I pass all the forenoon in tfc Secretary’s 
house, from ten till three, where there arrive from time to 
iiue messengers that bring me all the secrets of the king¬ 
dom, and indeed of Euroiw, Asia, Africa, and America. I 
am seldom hurried, but have leisure at intervals to take up 
a book, or write a private letter, or converse with any friend 
that may call for me ; and from dinner to bed-time is all 
my own. ... I only shall not ivgrct wlien my duty is over, 
because to me the situation can lead to nothing—at least, in 
all probability ; and rea^ng, and sauntering, and lounging, 
and dozing—which I call thinking—is my supreme happi¬ 
ness,—I mean, my full contentmenl.” 

In the romarkahh" ‘{ .dleetion of Autograph Letters 
and Historical Doeumenls, fornu'd by Mr Alfred Mor¬ 
rison between 1865 attd 1882,’ vol. ii., there is a letter 
from David Hume to Lord Hertford, .luted “Lisle St., 
Leicester Fields, Fel>. 27, 1766,’’ in six .piarto pages, 
giving a long, minute, pud singularly graphic account 
of the transactions of Parliament on tlm first day of its 
assembling that year. It was Isdore the days of short¬ 
hand rejmrting; but Hume’s pictun- of parliamentary 
procedure is as vivid aa our modem reports usually are. 

He*was nos^rged to resumo and continue his His¬ 
tory, and diSfl offers of all the Marlborough jwpers for 
tii6 purpose^ but “ Cui bom t ” ho asks; “ why should I 
idleness, and saunterin)^ and societywand expose 
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myself again to tlie clamours of a stupi(^ factious puWic ? 
I am not yet tired of doing nothing, ai^ am fcecome too 
wise either to i^ind censure or applause.” 

After lingering on in London, —he knew not why,*—Iftj 
took a lease of one of the house.s in Edinburgh belong¬ 
ing to Allan Eanisny, built on the sloping ground that 
descends from the Castle to tlic Nor" Loch; but, on the 
advice of his friends, he gave it up again. Urged by 
Madame do Bouillor.s to return to liis favourite Paris— 
she even wrote saying she had taken two houses fof 
him, one at the Temple, and another near the Bois de 
Boulogne—lie resisted the temptation ; his sympathies 
now turning towards bis old home in the Scottish 
capital. Even in August ITO.'i he bad written to Blair 
from Paris—“J[y attachment to Edinburgh revives, as 
I tuni my face toward it; ” amr in bis ‘ t)wu Life ’ ho 
records—“ I returmal to Edinburgh in 1709 very opulent 
(for I possessed an income of ,£1000 a-year), healthy, 
and, though somewhat stricken* in years, with the pros¬ 
pect of enjoying long my ease, and of seeing the increase 
of my reputation.” Installed in his oM house in James’s 
Court, ho writes to Smith (.Vugust 17G9): “ I am glad to 
have come within sight of you, and to have a view of 
Kirkcaldy from my windows. lam tii-cd of travelling, 
as much ns you ought naturally to be of staying at home. 
I therefore proimso to you to coihe hither and pass some 
days with mo in this solitude. . . . There is no habi¬ 
tation on the island of Inchkeitk, other^vise I should 

• 

• Ho writes from Park Place, Lomlon, to Dr BlViia^H’rch 1769): 
"I know not what detains me here, eicept that It Is to me scatter 
of indlSerenoe where I lire; and I am amused with Ipokingra the 
scene, which rejlly begins to Ibd interesting.” 
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challenge you U? meet roe on that spot, and neither of 
us ever t« leave, thejplaco till wo were fully ngrewl on 
^ all points 6i conttoversy ! ” 

■ * may hero give a brief n‘tro8i)octive glance at the 
four houses whicli Hume successively (x-GUjiitMl in Edin¬ 
burgh. Where ho lived in his follege days, or during the 
subsequent winters sjient in falinburgh l>oforo he first 
went to Franco, is unknown. In 1751, when he came in 
from Xinewells, he settled in lliildle’s Eiml, Lawn- 
'ftwrket, the only one of tlic four liou.ses occupied by 
him which .still staiuls as it ilid in Hume’s day. It 
was there that he lived when libr.irian of the Advocates’ 
Library. “In the first and siualler court of IJiddle s 
Close . . . there i.s a lofty land, with a projecting tum’t 
stair, Ix-aring the dat<- 1720. . . . This lofty tenement 
derives an intenst fiflin the fact of its having been 
the first residence of David llinnc, a.s an independent 
householder, in Ivlinburgh.’'' He did not find it, how¬ 
ever, quite so satisfactotan alside a.s he pictured it in 
his amusing letter to ( lephane. There he began his 
History, and there he wrote his ‘Political Discourses.' 

Faght years afterwarils, on returning from London, he 
settleil in Jack’s Jaind, Canongate, a house which Itols'rt 
Chambers, in his ‘Tnulitions of Kilinhurgh,’ thus ile- 
scribes: “It is a plain, middle-aged fabric, of no jiar- 
ticular apjrcarance, and'witliout a single circumstance of 
a curious nature connectcil with it, besides the somewhat 
odd one that the conUnuator of the ‘History,’ Smollett, 
livetPsome tinm, in his sister’s house, precisely opi>ositc.’’ ® 
* Dnivl ^ ilson’a Memorials of E<liDburgh In tbc OMeii Time, 

V-UL 

*jSo'bnt Clianibera’s Tnulition* #^Edinburgh, p. 69. See also 
* •on’a Memorials. 
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In May 1762 he removed from tSe Canongate'to 
James’s Court, almost opposite his old jjouse i« Eiddle’s 
Land. In one his letters to the Countess d6 BoufDers, 
written from this house in February 1767, he tell^ hef 
that he had purchased it “five or .six years ago”; that 
on one occa.sioii, wlieii ho was leaving Paris, he had given 
instructions to have it sold; that, by mere accident, his 
letter was never po.sted; and that mi his return to Paris 
ho retained the letter, as he thought it better to keep 
the house a.s a private retn.'at.^ Paiiiel AVilson thus de-* 
scribes James’s Cmivt, in his ‘ ^Memorials of F.dinburgh’; 
“ Knteriiig by a narrow alley which ])ierce.s the lino of 
lofty hou.ses along the l.awnniarket, the vi.sitor finds 
himself in a large court, .sm'roundc<l by high and sub¬ 
stantial buildings. . . . James’s Court was erected 
by a wealthy eiti/en in 1727, o'n the site of various 
ancient ido.se.s.” Itoswell, the friend and biographer 
of Johnson, became the tenant of lluine’.s hou.so in 
James’s Court, when the laltef removed to St David 
Street; and there he received the lexicographer—the 
“great brute,” as Mrs Itoswell used to call him—the 
rough literary dict.itor of the South. It is said that 
when some mutual fihmd olfered to introduce Hume 
to John.son, the (ovo iiHiJnr roarc'il out, “Xo, sir!” 
This hou.so, onc(> Hume’s property, and where he received 
many of hi.s friends, was de.stroved by lire in 1858. On 
its site are erected a Savings Itank, and the offices of 
the Free Church. In Hume’s time the Xor’ Loch was 
directly undenieatli his hou.so, with ganlens along its 
margin; and there must have l>een a very'^^ftiiga.’Scent 
view to the north, over the sjiaco now covered by the 
' Sed liis Privnte Corresixinitence, pp. 231, 212. 
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Town, to tlfc Firth of Forth niwl the Fifc«hiro hills 
beyond. 

The fourth anti Inst, house Humo occupied in Etlin- 
Jtui;gh ho built for himself, mid eiiterA.1 it in 1769. 
It was the first house in St David Stmet, on the east 
side, as you go towards Princes Street fnuu .St Andrew 
Sejuare; and, oddlj’ enough, flic street wius named after 
him—the name “ Davicl ’ having been chalked on 
the wall of his huus<’ hy a daugliter of I’aron Old, in 
girlish fnjlic, pnihahly, so f.ir as she was coio'erned, or on 
the principle of /«/•«,< << nmi When his servant 

complaine<l to her master, tlnnking tin- act most disre¬ 
spectful, he n'jdied, “ Xever mind, lassie; many a lx»tler 
man has lieen made a saint of hefore." There, in .St 
David Stn'et, he jiassed (lie six remaining years of his 
life, the central ligun* in the' liteimy soci.'tv of Kdin- 
burgh—and a remarkal.le soeiely in many resjH'cts it 
was. Smitli, Ferguson, Flair, (iilhoii Klliot, F.dmon- 
stone, I/inl Karnes, Ma<^en/ie, .\le\ander Wedderhurn,'* 
Mrs Cwkburn, nixl inaiiv otlici'i, in;itlf u|> him fur llio 
lo88 of the brilliant wits of I’ans, tty the knowhMlgf, ami 
the gouial-heart4Mhn‘v-, lh<- Kaniin)^', the mlttirt*, and tlm 
lyonhomir, of the Srollisli eajfital.’^ lb* was adinin.-d by 

* Cnrlyle of Invcrfnk afTmiis tliat it wa-s Hmm- laniKcll wliocoii 
trived execiitod this, “ witli tlic ai«l of Miss Naiuy Onl, one of 
the Cbief-Baron'H ilauf^hterK.’’ lie “ 'Iliey a workman early 
one morning to paint on tlu* cohht stom*, St t)a\i*rK Slrt-ft/' (Au¬ 
tobiography, p, ^6.) 

* Afterwarda Lord lirnt Karl of HoKsl)n. 

* 8»- W»lt*r 8 coU'k opinion of llie group i.n in ‘(in} Man 

; ** A circle nc3cr cIo‘M*d agaiimt Mranger* of hciim- 
and and which han |>«rhaps at do perio*l been e<iualled, 

oepM^aring the*depth aad variety of talent which it embrace<i and 
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meet men, was cvirious to the eye of ©there (frqpi tiiis 
career in Franco and England), was sympathised with 
by many from his political view^ but V?as also attacked 
more fiercely Nian before for some of his opinions. 
Lesser men, such ns Beattie, were more bitter against 
him than his powerful antagonist Bcid had been. It 
was a curious time, when tlio ‘ Kssny on Truth ’ was 
hailed as an answer to the ‘Tivatisc’ and ‘Essays’of 
llumo ; and when its a\ithor was lionoured with a Crown 
jronsion, and an allegorical portrait of himself by Eeyi, 
nohls, into wliiili an angel was brought, driving out 
Hume and Voltaire 

Adpm Smith's testimony to his friend is well known. 
He spoke of his admirable tmuper, his fnigality. Iris 
constant all'ability, ami said: “I'pim the whole, I have 
always considered him, both in hi lihdime and since his 
death, as ai)proaehing as nearly to the idea of a [icrfectly 
wise and virtuous man as |>erhaps the natiue of human 
frailty will permit.” Blair's testimony was the same. His 
relations to the more eminent clergy of his time were 
most friendly. It was, of eiairse, the era of a dominant 
“ inoderotism" ; but that term has now lost the .stigma of 
a niekname, and become an epithet of honour. His 
literary opjsments such as Boswell, the biogmpher of 
.Fohnson speak of his charity and iMmevolenee. With 
his friend Henry Home (Lord Karnes), his only differ- 
eiieo n'ferred to tln ir respective siadlingof their common 
names, and their ivsia-etive tastes for < laret and for port 

I!is eonvsiioudence during these closing yeat^ had 
the oil! characteristic features. It was fulLgjt^^eniality, 
but also fidl of prejudice. A'.;/., in writing Ur'TTisliop 
l)ougla8--(.Iuly 1770)—that lime the Kcv. Dr Dou^- 
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U8,‘X)iwion of Stl’aul’s, london, about certain papers of 
Lord Clai^ndon’s which had fallen into Douglas’s hands, 
bearing onnn dilSged Fjench pension to.’iing Charles of 
’diro million francs, he states that it was \foll known that 
King*James “entertained a silly notion which many Pro¬ 
testants had adopted of reconciling the two Churches" 
(the lioman and Protestant) “ by nuitnal concession^’’ 
Hume adds : “ Ho must have l«'cn very blind if ho hod 
not seen that the Puritans were much more dangerous 
oD.onties than the Catholics.” ' 

In 1771 wc find him varying his life in Kilinburgh 
by a visit to Inverary. In a curioiis book—‘Illustra¬ 
tions of the Literary History of th<' Kighteenth Century,’ 
by John Nichols—there is the following jotting in vol. 
L, under “ liiographical .\necdotes of Daniel AVray, 
Ksq.”; “ 15 Alave you hear<l of the Congress 

at Inverary? Though lifty Dais were nm<le, they were 
so crowded that even David Hume, for all his groat 
figure as a Philosopher and Historian, or his greater as 
a fat man, was obliged to make one of thri’e in a room.” 

In 1775, feeling his health failing, he niad<* his will, 
and wrote the autobiography, from which so many sen¬ 
tences have lH.*en tjuoled. While he left most of his 
pro|)crty (JIGOOO) to his broile r, sister, ami ne|)hcws, he 
left sums of money tb .Vilarn Smith, Ferguson, and 
D’Alemixirt, and npis>iii4ed Smith his lib'rary executor, 
instructing him to p.iblish his ‘ Dialogues on Xatural 
Religion.’ He also left money for the building of a 
bridge over the AVhitaddcr at (.'hirnside—on the con¬ 
dition, th^’M^ stones fof the huilding should lie taken 
from Ifiie qnwry at N'inewells,—and for the ereelion of 
■ From a ia Um BritUli Man.-uiii. 
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a modest monument to himself on the Calton POU it 
Edinburgh. In the autobiography he said: “ Were I 
to name the period of my*lif^ whicti I should moat 
choose to pass ^ver again, I might he tempted to point 
this latter period. But I consider that a man of sixty- 
five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of infirmities. 
... It is difficult to he more detached from life than I 
am at present.” He was induced to take a journey to 
Bath, to try the effect of tlio mineral waters, and the 
change. Ho went hy Morpetli. There ho met Ad^m 
Smith, and John Homo (his relative). The latter re¬ 
turned with him to Loudon, accompanying him after¬ 
wards to Bath ; where ho wrote an interesting record of 
the journey, and their conversation. Ho tells us that 
Hume had purchastal .some ground on the Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, for a burial-place, jvnl that ho wished the 
inscription on his tomb to Ix) merely “David Hume.” 
The Bath wntem did him little good. The following is 
from an unpubli.shcd letter' Jo Mr Crawford, dated 
Bath, Juno 15, 177C:— 

“ I should have been very happy in your company here, 
and to have improved you (and myself at the same time) in 
health, in pliilosopliy, and in whist; but I leave this place 
in a few days, us the waters do me no serv ice, and all the com¬ 
pany are gone or going. . . . The tjae cause of ray distemper 
is now discovered. It lies in my liver. . . . Tliej tell me 
that motion and exercisi- aiv my Ikst remedies. I shall put 
the recipe in practice. The same remedy would cure you. 
Will yon meet me positively, and as a man of honour, this 
day month—the 16th July—at Coventry, the moat t^atrol 
town in England 1 and let us wander dnri(>^ the autumn' 
throughout every comer of that kingdom and of Tm> Prinoi- 
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falitf of Wale*. JTou will find me in as good gpirita as ever 
you knew me, if not better, and resolute to set all the doctors 
at defiancw We, may quarrel sometimes, but shall never 
tire of each‘Other. * 1 shall not travel above two, or at most 
<^lhree, stages a-day, which will be an admintble trial of your 
patience.” 

He returned to Edinburgh, gathered his more intiniatu 
friends together for n last social evening, and wrote thus 
to his brother: “ Dear liinther,—Dr Illaek tells mo 
.plainly, like a man of sense, that I .shall ilie soon, which 
was no disagreeable news to nii'.” Smith informs us that 
bespoke chee'rfiilly of hi.s end, and yet willaait a “ parade 
of magnanimity.’’ He showed no inii)atience or (juent- 
lousnesa Others—such a.s Drs Cullen and Illaek—bear 
similar testimony. He died on the 2.'ilh August 1776, 
and was buried in tlu‘ s(jot he had selected on the Calton 
HilL A vast crowd—some of whom were drawn by sym¬ 
pathy, and some by curiosity — witnessed the funeral. 
On his well-known tomb are insrrilied the words: 
“David Hume,—bom April 2Cth 1711, die<l August 
25th 1776. Kreeteil in memory of him, in 1776.” 

Those who iliifer mo.st widely fri>m the jdiilosophy of 
Hume c.annot fail to appreciate much in the (h.iracter of 
the man. His life showed a consistent course of self-com¬ 
mand. His p.assions were kept under the steady control 
of the rcasoiL He was .habitually generous, direct, and 
open ns the day, with no twist in his nature, ami with 
nothing servile. He may Ire tndy descriljed ns a man 
“ without dissimulation,” — which is moo! than can 
be saicl of sojjie of his opponents,—ns a man of high 
integrity' and candour. His intellectual honesty showed 
itself <n his love of all that cor^ be verilic<l, and in his 
XJ. • 0 
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hatred of what eeemed to him to be irrealities. If ^ha' 
had no Celtic enthusiasm, he had in compensation ‘^he 
suimy Saxon temperamentand if y^er radianti he 
was usually sejene and cheerftfl. Ho had'an almost, 
equal appreciation of the Stoic and the Epicurean ,vie^ 
of life; but it was towards the latter that his sympathies 
practically tended. Unaffected, easy-minded, bright, and 
sociable, but also eminently secular, we find no trace 
in him of introspection, or of the seriousness and moral 
thoughtfulness that attend it. He had a clear head, 
and a generous heart—add to this the absence of jealou^* 
that common failing of literary circles and coteries; but 
he lacked the elevation and the nobleness that are usually 
associated with the philosophy of idealism. He had a 
singularly keen intellect; but his intellectual vision was 
singularly limited. That “ inward eye,” which discerns 
the unity of things beneath their manifoldness—which 
sees a rational meaning in the universe hid behind its 
symbols—was not his. If we associate with this limita¬ 
tion of view his excessive sensftiveness to literary repu¬ 
tation, his admitted ambition, and his undoubted relidi 
for flattery, wo see how his character and his philosophy 
acted and reacted on each other. 

One thing more may be noted before we pass to an 
examination of the philosophy. It is the genial ac¬ 
quiescence of his tempeniment, and his prefejence for 
those obvious conclusions that coidd be reached without 
any effort of speculation. Ho reaUy cared more for an 
undisturbed life, and the enjoyibent of literary leisaia, 
than for the arduous work of system-bqUding. his 
practical attitude of mind he was at one wroTUiafrenoh 
Encyclc^pedista, althougjj the result diiibi^ widalj ht 



FM^ |nd Ed|inbiii>g^ It thowad itself in Hnme’s 
esse, for i^ample, & hid conformity to religions prac¬ 
tices—for so sererely condemned by 

^006 who have judged by another standard. But, 
whatever his faults may have been, Hume was genuine 
to the core; and ho neither sat in the seat of the scornful, 
nor pretended to be what ho was not. If speculative 
philosophers of more religious temperament—if Spinoza 
and Kant, for example — did not conform as ho did, 
it was from a radical difference in character. Hume 
liked to bd> practical symimthy with his fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Intellectually isolated, ho wished to be associated 
with them os far os possible in common acts and observ¬ 
ances. In this he was more like the leaders of the 
later Academy in Romo than any of the moilema Ho 
had come to bcL’evo thi^ the fabric of knowledge raised 
by the human understanding had no satisfactory basis; 
that the intellectual structures reared by his predecessors 
were built of lnad<^uato materials, and with insufficient 
masonry. However, having “ said his say ” to his con¬ 
temporaries, he had no wish to spend the rest of his life 
in incessant protest and the turmoil of delmte; and as 
he grew older, ho was increasingly indulgent towards 
the builders of those systems that seemed erroneous, or 
even fantastic to his cye. Ho was tolerant towards 
all but' the extremest •fanatics. Ho believed in the 

necessity of compromise, and saw clearly that if one 
who happened to differ from his neighbour in phil- 
oso|dy, or religion, or politics, thought it his first duty 
to pt od^m that difference as from the housetop, and 
to en^^asise it in season and out of season, the world 
speedily become a met* •beargarden. 
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In the eame connection it may be femembered tbaty 
when asked by Colonel Edmonstone if one n^ht enter 
the clerical profession, withdat ^(elieviflg in every detail 
of the Articled formulated in the Church’s creed, hii^ 
reply was in keeping with the whole strain of his phil¬ 
osophy. He has been much blamed for that reply, but 
it should be remembered that it was simply a practical 
application of his ruling principle of compromise. And 
in justice to the man, whether we agree with him or 
not, wo shoxild remember that Hume held that a plyl< 
osopher might have an esoteric of his own, which he 
left behind him in his retreat, when ho talked exoteri- 
cally with the masses of mankind. He even claimed 
“ to speak with the vulgar, while he thought with the 
learned.” In every attempt to estimate the man, and his 
system, this sliould be rememberad. 

It is clear that Hume thought he had detected the 
illusions on which ordinary belief reposes; but as people 
arotmd him believed (or secmcc^to believe) the illusions, 
he thought that he should, at least, “ live, and talk, and 
act like other people,” although ho could not think with 
them. The philosophical doctrines of the ‘ Treatise' cut 
him off intellectually from the great mass of his con¬ 
temporaries ; but his temperament was too sympathetio 
to permit him to acquiesce fti imy practical chasm 
between him and them, and ho thought those people very 
fooUsh who become "martyrs by mistake.” He there¬ 
fore made a compromise of his philosophy in practice; 
but the fact that he could not cany it out, oi*aj)ply it 
consistently in common life, is one of Uhs thjfig* 
suggest the existence of a hidden flaw alymt its speon- ^ 
Istive root 
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CHAPTER I. 

BTMX’S PRXDECES80RS, AXD 018 rHItX)SOFHIOAL 
INHERITANCE. 

Hdjo’s special significance in the history of philosophy 
is due to the way in which he pierced to the core of 
Uie problems, which his predecessors had dealt with 
lev profoundly. In this respect his work was unique 
and monumental. Three generations had lived in 
England since Bacon inaugurated a new method of 
experimental research, and elaborated the laws of in¬ 
ductive science. All were influenced, more or less, 
by his realistic spirit; .and during that whole period, 
the attitude of the English mind toward the ultimate 
problems connected with Man and Nature was in the 
mam Baconian. The British philosophy of Experience 
eulmina|ed, however, not in Bacon, nor in Locke, but 
in Hftne ; who saw, with more clearness than any who 
had geu^'^before him, both the basis on which that 
jdttjhiefdiy yedts, and its inevi^le issue. 
Il^j^likiaopby, all that is new was once aid ; uid all 
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that was old in time assumes new phases, In'oiSer, 
therefore, to im adequate un^lerstandii^ of tlfe position 
and work of H^ume, we must gdback, and'briefly trace, 
the course of European philosophy from its commence¬ 
ment under Descartes and Bacon. Far from being ir¬ 
relevant or superfluous in a little book on Hume, this 
glance at his predecessors will bring out the distinctive 
position and merit of the Scottish philosopher. 

Ancient philosophy had, for the most part, tried 
to explain the Universe objectively; that is to say, 
it had sought the origin of the Cosmos*''the nature 
and ultimate cause of Existence, in some principle out¬ 
side or beyond the knower. fii tlie simple naturalism of 
the Ionic school, in the number and harmony of the 
Pythagoreans, in the pure being^of the Eleatics, in the 
everlasting movement or becoming of Heraclitus, in the 
moving force of Empedoclc.s, in the atoms of Democ¬ 
ritus, in the iwit.t of Anaxagoras, oven in the idealism 
of Plato, and the physics and Inctaphysics of Aristotle, 
wo have a long series of philosophic eflbrts to find the 
ultunato cause of things, in a sphere or principle ex¬ 
ternal to the knower. Doubtless, in the call to intro¬ 
spection by which .Socrates Itegan his intellectual re¬ 
form, in his glorification of the individual reason, as well 
ns in the Stoic and Epicurean, teaching, wu h*vo sub¬ 
jective elements grafted on the dominant objectivity of 
the ancient world; but in all its schools,—whether 
under the solar light of Greece, or the lunar inflection 
of that light in Italy,—the prevailing ci^nt of*epec- 
ttlative thought tended steadily towards ^e'‘^t^tive. 

The radical explanatioi^^of things was so^]ght in eome 
phase or characteristic of the outward universe—^nol^iF ^ 
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an^bug contributed by the knowing mind, or in the self 
that kno#a keeping, with this, the fundamental 
• (mntEOst of ancient philosophy—which assumed a vast 
variety of phases, but was invariably present in all the 
schools—was not the contrast between man the knower, 
and the objects which he knows; but it was the con¬ 
trast between appearance and essence, or the things 
that do appear and tilings in themselves—although 
the stress was laid, now on one, and again on another 
of the elements in the antithesis. 

MedievaT*philo8ophy wa.s an intellectual movement 
of a totally different kind. AVhilo soiiarato threads of 
ancient wisdom survived, and jiermeated the schools of 
the Middle Age, the philosophy of the whole period— 
receiving important additions from Semitic sources and 
from Christianity—was, in the main, an a|>pliod theology. 
Its chief quest may be descrik'd ns an effort (or a series 
of efforts) on the part of the finite to reach and to rest 
in the Infinite. But liaving reached it, by whatever 
process—ontological or tmditional—all lesser articles of 
belief were evolved out of it. The conclusions come to 
as to the nature of man, and his relations to the world, 
were deduced from tho theological iswtulato on which 
everything else dcpcmlctl. The result was that tho 
human mind took refuge for centuries within a circle of 
propositions in reference to tho Infinite, which were 
handed down mechanically from generation to genera¬ 
tion^ and the rights oi the individual reason were crushed 
under the supremacy of tradition. Throughout the whole 
period^'tije human intellect—marvellously acute and 
at times super-subtle—worke^ jn fetters, though without 
*^ttn^nt; endeavouring to give rationality and con- 
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sistency to what it had received on autnority. But^he 
effort to rationalise accepted data implied a constant re¬ 
examination of them from fresh? points of view, which, 
by degrees undermined them. The very use of reason^ 
to defend a dogma was opposed to the credo ut itUdli- 
gam, which had been the watchword of the whole scho¬ 
lastic movement. 

In opposition to the objectivity of ancient and the 
traditionalism of medieval tliought, the starting-point 
of modem pliilosopliy wa.s o.s.sentially .subjective; and 
the prevailing contrast (drawn out in Wlious ways, 
but emphasised in all the schools) was not, as in anti¬ 
quity, between sub.stanct^ and phonomenn, or, as in 
medievalism, between the dogma given on authority 
and the opinion jticked up by the iudivichial—the fixed 
crodenda and the mutable belief—but between the sub¬ 
jective attestations of consciousnc.ss, and the objective 
realities attested by them. It begins with the work of 
two remarkable men, llaeon and* 1 teseartes. 

Although the work of liaeon was prior in date to that 
of Descartes, and although llnme’s inheritance from the 
former was more dirra^t—and i.s tliereforc more easily 
traceable—than his relation to the latter, our survey of 
his predecessors may begin with tin,' work of Descartes. 
It is from him that modern philoso]>hy takes its most 
distinctive rise; ami from him, ns from Socnitos in Greece, 
several streams of infiueneo emanated—sci]arate schools 
of thought, differing from each- other more widely, 
(as Ciooto remarks of the Socratic scliools) the falther 
they removed from their source. The Cartesian in¬ 
fluence is traceable, not merely in the - idealism, of 
modem Europe — thron^n Spinosa, Leibniz, 
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Fi^t^'&nd —but also iii the realistic features 

of the aobool which spuing from Bacon, and which, 
paoiiig through'Hobbes, gave rise to tlic e.\|)eriuicnt- 
* uliso) of Locke and Hiinn'. The t^o latter were 
greatly ioflueuced by DescarU's. 

The Cartesian etarting-jioint was the self-eonsciousncas 
of the individual, broadened out over the, whole area of 
subjective exjK.Tience. All that eh‘ar and accurate self- 
consciousness attested —^^whether pertaining to the 
hobses and the intellect, or to tin- onotions and the 
will—was ^ Ix! accepted, anil held as philosophically 
valid, simply Is'cause it was thus accredited. If it 
stood the test of “clear and distinct” thought, it was 
homo witness to by an ultimate authority, by evi¬ 
dence beyond which we ould not pass. As with 
Socrates a deeper sivycffs than that of the Sophists had 
to precede the attainnient of rational conviction, so with 
Descartes; suajrensc of mind was the ncce.ssary prologue 
to clear, Irec.ause thortx.ghly scrutinised and verified, 
knowledge. Doubt everything of which you can doubt, 
Descartes virtually said, exhaust the sphere of the doubt¬ 
able, and by this pnxtess you will conipicr doubt; you 
will escape from the world of illusion, and n'ach the 
sphere of reality. Sjx’nking in a niet^iphor, you will 
get to the rock which lies Ixdow the shifting sand ; 
because whatever remains clear ami distinct in self- 
oonaciousness, after the utmost possible doubt, not only 
may, but must be accc'ptcd os true. 

Bm m what docs this apiical to self-consciousness 
result f -*When the whole sphere of the doubtable is 
teaversod, and all that belong to it is set aside or 
>'f~}nded, what is disclosed as trustwo^hy t Des- 
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cartes’ answer in brief is this. There are two spheres 
to which real or substantial ejpistence b^longs-»-that, viz., 
of material extension, and that of immaterial thought. 
Together they exhaust reality. Every form of organised ' 
existence is a phase of extended matter; similarly, every 
thought, feeling, and volition i.s a phase of immaterial 
unextended substance; and between the two there is 
an impassable chasm. Tlioy are not only different from 
each other, as outwardness imd inwardness differ re¬ 
spectively, but each is the opposite or negative of fhe 
other. Therefore they have nothing in comifio'n. Neither 
of them can give rise to the other, or even modify it. 
We cannot deduce matter from mind, or construe mind 
as an evolution of matter; nor can wo unite the two 
by intellectually stepping across the chasm whickdivides 
them. Over that chasm there is no plank, speculative 
or experiential; and no bridge can bo built across it by 
the reason, or discovered in experience. How then are 
the two to bo connected 1 Th?‘y can only bo united by 
a iertiiim quid; and this to lloacartes was the presence 
and the interaction of the Infinite Substance—viz,, God. 
By various ontological proofs, ho had demonstrated to 
himself the existence of a supreme nntm cutwins/ and, 
being both infinite and eternal, it was by its tmiversal 
and omnipotent agency that the, conjunction of,,the two 
realms of finite sulretnnco was brought about: in other 
words, the union of external nature and internal con¬ 
sciousness was accomplished by*a process of jneessant 
underworking—a sort of everlasting occult mitad^ 
Descartes did not work out Utis union TBia suc¬ 
cessors in the Cartesiap,^ school did so. "To Desositee, 
matter in motion could not give rise to consoiousap^ 
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nor cotJd mind in oneigy originate matter; but he had 
no explaifttion the imign of the substances to offer, 
^.except an arbitrary onO. From tlio way in which he 
left the problem, however, it was inevitable that a 
school of materialism on the one hand, and a school 
of idealisn) on tho oUicr, should' devedop out of his 
system. The fonner virtually said, “ tho whole sphere 
of consciousness is due to the action and evolution of 
atomic particles." The latter .said, “ tho objectivity of 
the material or outward sphere is a delusion: seem¬ 
ingly extc^fel, it is in reality subjective from first to 
last.” 

The contrast lx?tween tin* objc<'tive and the subjec¬ 
tive—so clearly drawn by Dcsoirtes—passed on into the 
realistic schools of England and the Continent, and led 
the European mind to deal with each apart. More 
especially, it led those whose v<M:ation it was to study 
Ifature to deal with natural phenomena on mechanical 
principles, to bo solvecf without calling in the aid of 
anything beyond thcm.selve.s. Tin- residt has been to 
the great advantage of experimental physics and tho 
natural sciences. All the great discoveries in these de¬ 
partments, within the last two centuries, have been duo 
to the rigour with whych extra-material powers or en¬ 
tities h^vo been excludcjd, and the entire realm of matter 
regarded ns an interconnecte<l framework of law and 
order. 

Tie philosophy of Descartes itself, however, was dual- 
istic^ the core,—that is to say, it recognised a twofold 
walm of substance, mind and matter—the ego and the 
tum-sgo—end between them great gulf fixed”; and 
ite^ualism gave equoTj^minence to eack of the two 
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element* embraced within it It gave up the rdahn of 
matter to the most unfettered study by induction; it 
kept the realm of spirit for experimental stridy by sdf-, 
consciousness; hnd it united the two by, bringing in a ‘ 
theological concept, as an appendix to the philosophy— 
the synthesis of mind and matter being found in God. 

The Cartesians who succeeded Descartes sought in 
various ways to explain tlio union of the two. Geulinx 
and Malebranche tried to account for it by supposing that, 
while mind could not act on matter nor matter on mind, 
the divine energy was exerted, on the ofv^ion of a 
movement in either realm. They held that this super¬ 
natural energy—bringing the two together—explained 
our knowledge of material things, and the action of 
material things on us. The mhlmtin exteimi and the 
mhttantia cogikim of De.scartes', which had not been 
really united by him—but only attached by the casual 
agency of a Dem ex imehinn —were thus rmited. The 
gubataniia exieum assumes a tlmusand different phases, 
which pass, and ropass, and interchange. This is 
obvious even to an eye untutored by philosophy. But 
the point to bo explained is, how the tuMantia cogitan* 
attains to a knowledge of the former. Malebranche ex¬ 
plained it by supposing that each separate mind, im¬ 
bedded as it were in the Infinite, knows all^that it 
does know, in the Infinite, and through it Hence the 
theory expressed in the aphorism, "Nous voyons tout 
en Dieu.” In this doctrine the dualism of Deeoartee k 
retained, and even intensified, but its fundamenM'diiB- 
onlty it not solved.* 

• -v '''- 
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* th| evolution of Euiopean thought 

vu ttkeu by Spinoz% in whose system, however, the 
dnalisra ift Deecartes disappeared in a onesided monism. 
• Spinoza stood more ap^ from the cu^nt of contem¬ 
porary speculation than any other of the modems. Ho 
was less affected by his immediate predecessors, although 
his speculative work cannot be understood njwt from that 
of Descartes; and he did not form a distinctive school 
of successors. He was dissatisfied with tlie Cartesian 
djalism; but the goal of unity was reached by him, not 
(as by re;\^t and idealist) through the suppression of 
one term, oftho antithesis, but by embracing hotli, in the 
transcendent doctrine of the unity of all things in Go<L 
In other wonls, he took up the two finite substances of 
mind and matter in a unity which destroyed their dif¬ 
ferences, instead of mujring room for these differences, 
and reconciling them. It was a return, in part, to the 
Eleatic doctrine of the fv soi irav; but many Platonic, 
neo-Platonic, and mcdijv.il elements were gmfted by 
Spinoza on the simple doctrine of Parmenides, and the 
result was wrought out by him in a wholly original 
manner. To the Elcatic^ the phenomenal world in its 
manifoldness stood apart from that of pure Being, and 
was inexplicable by means of it. Reality did not belong 
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to phenomena; they were mere show uid illnsion. jTo 
Spinoza, on the other hand, all phenomena were em¬ 
braced within one Supreme and solitai;y Subsfhnce, and 
were the phaseji under which it* disclosed itself. The • 
entire history of the cosmos, the whole series of erolntions 
through which phenomenal existence passed — when 
regarded, not as happening in time, but mb specie aster- 
nitatis —were the outcome of a single underlying sub¬ 
stance, the revelation, not of a series of separate things, 
but of one solitary existence, self-subsisting, self-identical,, 
and self-contained. Did the phenomena of^p universe 
disclose to us heo finite substances (as Descartes had 
taught)-t-8ub8tance8 that were antithetic, reciprocal, and 
contrasted — they would for ever stand apart. They 
could not touch or interact. But there was only one 
substance, and its attributes wer(^both mental and mate¬ 
rial, while they disclosed themselves to us under an 
infinite variety of diverse modes. Thus Spinoza reached 
unity, by sinking the two substances of Descartes in the 
abyss of the Infinite. 

Spinoza’s conception of Xature, not as dead mechan¬ 
ism, but as living substance, was a gain to philosophy; 
but, while throwing out his doctrine of the unity of 
substance os a speculative guess, ho has nowhere given 
us the means of rising to the height, whence we can 
survey the universe mb specie « ceiemitatie. To teach 
unity may be the goal of philosophy, but the goal moat 
bo reached by a normal process of consistent thinlrinfe 
^nd not by an arbitrary assump&on made at atarUng, 
Now, to begin with, we have duality givmi us & tto 
eonsoions ezpoienoe of a double set df phenomena, in 
mind aid in matter, fipinoa asks us to leadi nni^ 



^ <Kt« of phenomena m 
UM the eame; ani he doee this by bringing in 
li UrHum 9^ <^tii^^ twth, to which he affixes 
linotiur name. His sdu^on is as arbitral^ as was that of 
l^debranohe. Thefe is no a priori necessity for sinking 
individaal things, as be does, in the abyss of universal 
bring; and the individuality of individual things may 
be retained without surrendering the unity of the whole. 
In other words, the substances of mintl and matter may 
^ regarded as fundamentally distinct, or radically separ¬ 
ate; while rijoy are at the same time kindred in essence, 

' 'and correlate naturally, standing in no need of an ever¬ 
lasting miracle to bring about their correlatioa Wo 
shall by-and-by see the bearing of Spinoza’s theory on 
the doctrine of Hume. 

Hume’s philosophical debt to Spinoza was, however, 
only remote and indirect. He was much more directly 
indebted to the realistic teaching of Bacon, and to the 
in which Gassendi and Hobbes had turned the 
current of English thought towards a naturalistic inter¬ 
pretation of things. 

Gassendi was a modem Lucretius, who developed the 
philosophy of Democritus, and jwpularised it, as it 
had never been popularised amongst the Epicureans. 
He was not a Cartesian, but an opponent of Descartes, 
*ho dsew his cliief inspiration from the ancients— 
although in Gassendi’s doctrine of substance we can 
taee the indirect influence of the founder of modem 
philoaophy. A physicist by natural sympathy, he in- 
•tineilTely fastened on the atomism of Democritus and 
tl|> Ipicureans, and wrought it out The notion that 
lO ritateaM li due to the nuyieinent, the impact, and 
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the ooUieion of atoms, working by necefcaiy law jn frei* 
lasting sequence, was sufficient to explain to him the 
■vital processes of growthand thejSubseqSent decay 
of organisms was but the sepWtion of atoms whh^ 
had formerly \)een held together. Both Hobbes and 
Gassendi wore alike influenced by the atomists of an¬ 
tiquity and by Descartes. Their relation to each other 
was one of mutual indebtedness, although Gassendi’s 
works were published earlier, and his theories were 
wrought out in independence and isolation.* ^ . 

Turning to our English philosopher Hobhos, we find 
that he had much in common with Gassendi. He began 
his intellectual career, however, by an independent study 
of the school logic. During his Continental travels he 
found the authority of that logic shaken, and the investi¬ 
gation of Nature in the asccndaijt. Influenced to some 
extent by Bacon, ho addressed himself to the natural 
sciences; and though he throw theology aside, he kept 
loyal to the Church, and the established order of 
things. To Hobbes the dominant conception of the 


^ In the enrious affinities and the equally curioos anUgoniima of th* 
phUosophioal schools, we hod theistlc materialists and atheistio sptr* 
itnalUta. Oaasendt was a Catholic priest; Hobbes a defender of 9 k 
ice^ra authority, and even of sacerdotalbrn. Gassendi's sim was to 
vindicate the fallen reputation of Epic^arus, and to reinstate him bk 
his troe place of honour. Lcameil, acute, fair-minded, humorooii Us 
oontroTsrsy with Descartes was an adthireble sample of what phllo* 
•oidkicsd controversy should be. He was a materialistic ■thekt, irtto^ 
admitting the axiatence of a spiritual first cause, dispenaed with hfatt 
straightway, and concentrated all his regard on the physical worid of 
matttf and motion; and yet be believed in an immaterill ynd ta* 
mortal ^idrlt His teaching wee adopted by many la aad a 
whixd of dbdpiw ftnud wko oppotad th« doaUnaatiliWattUukai 
M ktOBljr—(Itheagh ftom mi oppodts poist of ■Kow—•» Oo »•*; 
Oi rWtl i n Kheol oiqMMd tti 
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mtigetye was a Aalistic one. His was the mathematioo- 
physical point- of view, and from Umt point of view ho 
nnified sulietance^ but to him the one substance was not 
•(as to Spinota) God, but matter; and e\jpu tlio abstract 
generalisation “ matter ” was in his view misleading. 
Strictly speaking, it was only “bodies ” tlmt wore known 
by ns. “ Matter ” was moody an aljstmct tuime for a 
collection of bodies. In his account of the process of 
perception, as the movement of atoms acting on our 
organism, and arousing a certain resistance,—this reaction 
leading us^; regarvl the objects which induce the j)ercei)- 
tion as external to us,'—wo see the influence of Democ¬ 
ritus ; but in Hobl>es the Greek atomism was transformed 
by its alliance with certjiin Cartesian elements into an 
indigenous Englisli growth, the eflect of which wo shall 
discover subscsiuently 411 llumc.'* It was an acute 
theory—of which wc shall find the traces and the influ¬ 
ence furtlmr on—that the motions of Isslies arc trans¬ 
mitted through the air b. the brain and lu-art, and are 
met by a reactionary movi-mcnt, which is sent Imck 
again to the object, ami which generates in us the be¬ 
lief in externality or “outness'’; but it was avowedly 
a material explanation of mental states—a mechanical 
account of the act and process of perceptiotL Hobbes 
has special merit and«significance ns the founder of 

1 Da Corpora, iv. Si. 

*Ali Um “thoaghts of m»n ' an,- “every on* a repramtatian m 
afftmtmet of aome qaality or accfilent of a body witboat ua, which fa 
coaoBWoly callad aa oS/ert,»wblch object worketh on tba eyee, aart, 
aad 0^0* parta of a man'a body. . . . The original of them all It 
ttat wUch wa call tour, for than la no conception in a man'a mind 
which hath not at ttiat totally, or by parte, boea begotten npoo the 
ataaaaf aaoaa. fha reitira derived from that orlgioal.’'—Le^thaa, 
Ftetl.r^l * 
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English empirical psychology, bnt philo«({pl\^ 
system was one of rigid mechanical necessity, developed 
out of atomism; and his sociology, hit politi^ and hk 
ethics were its,further outcome. If the origin of the* 
State could be traced back to the movements and 
affinities of atoms composing the body politic, it was 
a self-evident corollary that there was nothing in it 
inherently good or right; the goodness and the right 
were due to the de facto arrangements of society. 

In Gassendi and Hoblics, however, we see the robustei; 
type of empiricism, content to announce i^lf boldly, 
but in no sense revolutionary in its tendencies, or sub¬ 
versive of the existing order of things. In the next 
generation, the doctrine was carried to its logical issue; 
but it became diluted, as well as diffused. The drift of 
the current of English thought jvas increasingly toward 
the objective,—not in the sense in which the poets, at 
the close of the following century, brought back the 
national mind healthily to Nature, from the artifioiali^ 
and conventions of the previous period—but in the 
sense that physical inquiries were more in vogue, and 
speculative ones were relegated to the background. The 
strong recoil from the rigour of Puritanism accelerated 
this in the age of the Bestomtion; and, as a natural 
consequence, speculative philosophy was almost aban¬ 
doned. Hobbes had brought experience to the front 
and in ethics he based his system on the conventional 
ground of the existing arrangements of society. 

Immediately after Hobbee, E^liah philotoph;|^ nuqr 
be said to have been developed by reaction and aniagt- 
oniam, rather than by inheritance. The reaction eanm 
first through that notable hand of Platmuata^'W natmtl#- 
■9 



" fa§.di]r£M% «(m&Mied iHth the Fniveraity of Cmbti^ 
—Godmath, Mote, Snith, &o.—who fell lieok, in • 
■omewhefinyetiord manned on the eternal diitinetiona 
'and leaaona of things. * Cudwortb, the pondetoti^ the 
keioad (yet half-learned) eeer, maintained that the dia- 
tinotiona of good and evil existed, in the nature of 
thingi, antecedently to us and to our experionco; and 
tiiat they were absolute, non-contingent, and universaL 
In this Clarke followed liini, drawing a parallel between 
mathematical distinctions and those of morala Bishop 
Cumberland, again, keeping to the English traditions of 
experience, sought the root of morals, not in the eternal 
fitnesses of things, but in the existing cimumstances of 
human nature and society; and he found in them cer¬ 
tain tendencies which were not self - rcganling, but 
benevolent. This doctiino was carried much further by 
Shaftesbury, who—keeping strictly to the lines of in¬ 
quiry laid down by Locko — disctissed mainly those 
impulses in human nature which (end toward others, 
and ate the complement of those which terminate in 
aelL Shaftesbury’s work was 1 >oth abler and more 
eaduring than Cumberland’s, and lx>rc fruit in the moral 
p^hology of the next and greater thinker. Bishop 
Butlee. 

Betnming now for a little to an earlier date, after 
tihe taaehing of Hobbes hod borne fruit, and the some¬ 
what B(fiay clamour of his miscellaneous opponents hod 
(Had vny, there was a slow but steady gravitation in 
du ytio n a l inter»t of England towards the ohjeotive 
HtlMC than the subjective dde of things, and a eonse- 
i qfisut tsodanqy to survey all the great problems of the 
ftom the outside, nither tbra to bqpn (as 
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Descartes had done) with the nature *of the k^over. 
The expansion of the methods of physical research^ and 
the progress of scientific tliscoveryf confirmed this. 
Netvton in phyrsics, and Eobert Boyle in chemistry,’ 
carried on the work which had received so- great an 
impetus from Gassendi and Hobbes;* but they separated 
the sphere in which they laboured from the sphere of 
subjective experience so widely, that—while developing 
the former, and confirming the tendency to regard the 
great problem of the universe as in the main a m^- 
rialistic one—they remained theists. The intellectual 
instinct of the ago turned increasingly towards the 
material, but os yet there was no explicit divorce 
between the material and the spiritual Tliat separa¬ 
tion became explicit at a later stage; but the two were 
held together without being intionally connected, or 
their mutual relations drawn out, in the period 
which succeeded that of Hobbes, and preceded that 
of Locke. , 

Locke's intcllectiuJ and literary career was largely 
shaped by the stream of tendency dominant in his lime. 
The reaction against scholasticism in all its forms—^which 
Bacon initiated, and Hobljes confirmed—was then wide¬ 
spread in England; and Ix>cko was borne on by tiis 
general current. Hobbes did not influence him much 
directly. It was Descartes \fho was his inttUectu^ 


> It Is act perbsps recogniseil >o fully as it tbonld b*. tbat la a*te 
ta form say just wtimata of the phUosSpby of Kaglaad daitag 0 N '-ti 
•emtssa^ osatary, the inmieasa atiidat whkh had bead laads la ' 
tl>sphystoaHavsat%aUona«fNatnr«,andlBasMithamathi<>.phyi^ ' 
sapUiHdlos ^ Its pewera—bsataalac as tu ba<& OcpaMlsa^ cad 
ooadat ttNa|)i OalQac do^ to StmUm-mmtf he tate iilp’ /{ 
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iasprtr, from &e onicm of his career; altitotii^ Locke 
■Stondeiatood the tad^al,point of the Cartesian philo- 
.sophy, as to iima\e ideas. He had studied the natural 
sdenoes in his youth ; and, occupied ^h the political 
and politico-economic problems of his day, it was after 
he had not only esamine<l, but written on these subjects, 
that he interested himself in the special psychological 
questions with wliich his name is chiefly associated. 
He was one of those acute, sagacious thinkers—endowed 
wtth more vigour and clearness than depth of mind— 
who have^ono much for the enlightenment of their own 
and subeequent generations, both by the intellectual 
quality of their work, and the admirable form in which 
it was unfolded To Locke, the “ proper study of man¬ 
kind was man ; ” and ho did lasting service by recalling 
his contemporaries from physical inquiry, and objective 
research of all kinds, to the study of the human mind, 
both in its processes and its products. As all our know¬ 
ledge takes its rise from the nature of thn knower, and 
the relation in which that nature stands to the objects 
known, it was clear to him that the extent and the limits 
of human knowledge-could only be determined by an 
experimental study of the human faculties. In pursuing 
this, Locke carried on ^thc psychological analysis which 
Hohbc( had inaugurated, to new and significant issues. 
Hk firm hold of experience, with his distrust and re- 
Jsetion of all that could not bo experimentally verified, 
baa mo^ him the very type of the philosopher to the 
of edooded Englishmen. And although his 
analyak of the elements of oonsdouaness was not soffl- 
oitatly ptq^iAnd, was indeed eun singnlatly defective— 
v^aac in$ tbmton axpoaed to m eaty cri|jcal msjoindar 
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of Leibniz—credit must be given to Locke for thft cfew 
and trenchant manner in wjjich he brought *back the 
mind of Engknd from hypothesic and conjecture to fact, _ 
from vague guefees and unauthenticated instincte to the 
solid ground of experience. 

Locke’s main polemic was against the doctrine of 
innate ideas. He wholly misunderstood that doctrine, 
as maintained by the greater minds of antiquity, and 
could not even comprehend the teaching of Plato on the 
subject;* but it must bo remembered that the crutle 
doctrine which ho attacked — although a ^vesty of 
idealism—had its supporters, and that it deserved its 
fate at the hands of Locke.* It was easy to show that 
everything in human consciousness had to grow, and be 
developed; but that did not disprove the prior existence, 
in a latent state, of the very tilings that were thus evolved. 

Locke tried to exhibit the development of conscious¬ 
ness through its progressive stages. Simple ideas, such 
as those of colour and sound, reaih us through the senses. 
These we combine into compound ideas, and get the 
notion of substance. As all the world knows, his con¬ 
tention was that the mind is originally a tabula mw,® 


> The insate ideu which Locke atU^ed were the mere ghoeta at 
the PlatODlo Ideas; or, to change the illusttation, they were the dead 
bones of the old Greek doctrine, which had Iain for ages bitrlid ondir 
the strata of medieval tradition; and as no one could breathe Into 
them the breeth of life, a new idealism bad to take the place of 
the oM. • 

* It ia the penalty to which every crude atatement of a Josld^trfae 
it expoeed, that It provoket an easy reply {rrsa thoae who enanot 
nndentaad n deeper itatement of It 

• TUt idea nad the phrase an AriatotU’s—(it> ths Da dajaw, - ' 
iU. 4 ). Bat Ariatotla’s doetfina on this polat wat dh aatall g ,.^ , -, 
Ledta, aad soaiea nsam to H. 



lik^ Aidnrtof vhite p|per, and that our knowledge it 
afUrwaidf written on the original white sheet by the 
imptesiona of the aene^ and is built up into symmetry 
by our aubeequent manipulation of them, The outward 
wmid pieeents us with the manifold in experience. It ia 
the function of the understanding to take this manifold 
to pieces by analysis, and afterwards to arrange it in 
groups or classes; which it does, by forming general 
ideas, through the aid of language. Thus all the material 
our knowledge comes to us from without; and in 
receiving‘'and registering it, wo are but the passive 
recipients of influence ah cj-tra. As to the realm of 
Bubstanco, or essence, lying behind our impressions—the 
realm of metaphysical or ontological reality—that is a 
terra inewjnita. There is but one figumlivc door at 
which everything ontWra into the chambers of know¬ 
ledge, the door of sensation ; and there ia no corres¬ 
ponding door, by whidi (he understanding can pass out, 
on the other side as H wore, into the realm of sub¬ 
stance. 

Locke’s ‘Essay on tlie Human UndorHtani|iBg’ led 

to the ‘New Essays’ of Leibniz, which weafSnitten 

in vindication of the « itrwri elements of knowledge. 

The experiential formula of the one, “ Nihil eat in intel- 

Iseta ^uod non prius*fucrit in sensu,” was met by tbs 

ontological rejoinder of the other, “Nisi intellsctus ipsa.” 

Leibnis inherited the subjective starting-point of his phil- 

oaopby from Descartes. His system was as individuat- 

iltiwai was Locke’s But beginning with aelf-conseious- 

hms «s his field of study, analysing its contents and d»- 

d^^ing iafoenoea^ he reached, not two substances (as 

Ipeatao’^ had dema)—a mOtkmtia extenta and a a«&- 

* 
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stanUa cogitans —nor one substance (like Spinoza), 'irat 
a multiplicity of separate ones, to each of jrhich he 
transferred most of the charSctoristics of the one sub¬ 
stance of Spino;^. Each was not a phenomenon merely,' 
hut a noumenon also, a monad with a substantial essence 
of its own, and was known by us as a “thing in itself.” 

Thus the line of evolution, from Descartes to Leibniz 
through Spinozji, was from a doctrine of two substances 
(dmlim), to that of one underlying universal essence 
(imnlmn), and thence to a reasscrtion of the manifoki, ’ 
in one of the most curious of speculative tlfcories,—a 
theory in which the individualism, wliich had disair- 
peared in Spinoza, reappeared in the spiritualised monads, 
the individuu of Leibniz, 

The Lockian philosophy ran its course of rapid de¬ 
velopment and degradation aerofUt the English Channel 
Condillac seized and vulgariseil it, by the ease with which 
he reduced its fundamental postidate to commonplace. 
Very much as Aristipi)us degraded the roe* of Anaxa¬ 
goras, by relegating it to the menial office of being a 
sort of lion’s provider for the senses, Condillac, tracing 
intelligence backwartls, found its origin in sensation 
pure and simple. The highest act or energy of the 
reason was simply “un sensjition transforme”; and the 
logicad result was the OMluction of mind to the level of 
matter—“ man, a machine.” ‘ 

In England, however, after Locke’s intellectual labour 
had ended, the doctrine of Descartes was developed by 
Berkeley, to anoUicr and a very different issue. Berke¬ 
ley had been nurtured in the school of Experience 
which Descartes inaugurated; and while inAuenced by 
[x)cke more powerfully thih by any other of his jaede- 
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■ ceAojjfc, and developing the Lockian psychology to some 
extent, h^ also aasiniilate^ much of the earlier Platonic 
teaching, grafting it in a fniitful manner upon the stem 
of oar insular philosophy. Ho so interpreted the things 
of sense, in the light of what the mind brings to them 
from within, that he affirmed of those things of sense 
that they had no e.xistcnee ajmrt from that inward and 
ideal element. He did not affirm that they had no 
oxistepco apart from what is su|)i>lied by the individual 
p^tcipient; but that, apart from some such element, 
supplied ()y some mind or anotln.'r, they hail no exist¬ 
ence. Furthermore, the e.sKence of material reality 
was merely the sura of the things jicrccived by us, and 
was therefore spiritual. Its esve was ysor;/»/. Nothing 
of which wo have any knowledge could exist y>cr sc 
— that is to say, it coiild not exist if it weix> unper- 
ceiveil or unapprehended by mind. In other words, 
there was no realm of sn’istance that was at the same 
time material. 

In reaching this conclusion, Perkeley had the credit 
of developing the idealism of Descartes logically, on one 
side; and his prevailing merit, iir the literature of specu¬ 
lative thought, is his insistence on the fundamental truth 
that the root of all knowleilge, l»eing within the mind of 
the individual that kno\r», must therefore be ideal. But 
hia philosophy was one sided, in very jiroportion to the 
troth of its fundamental [Kistulnte. Tliat the object 
perceived has a relation of intellectual dependence on 
the percipient subject is obvious, so far as his cognition 
extends; but if the object perceived bo different from 
the act of perdbption, it cannot ^ in any sense dependent 
on itt or on a similar act, for its existence. , 
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As U well known, Berkeley’s main asssulk. ifaa* 
directed against an objective world of mat^^ snb- 
stance, existing independently of mind. A mindless 
world of matter •was to him unthinkable. In trying to ' 
think it, mind was of necessity brought in, ndens volens; 
and it was the singularly acute attack which he made 
on the received notion of substance, transmitted to him 
in lineal succession from Locke, that mainly interested 
Hume, and roused him to carry out and complsjje the 
stroke, not as Berkeley wished it carried out—into sn* 
ideal or theoretic interpretation of nature—Bnt by de¬ 
ducing the wholly negative conclusion that we know 
nothing at all of substance, and resting there. 

It was Locke, however, beyond all question, who 
chiefly influenced Hume. On Berkeley he bestowed 
only a passing glance, and that i half-friendly one. He 
saw in him a philosopher who had drunk at the same 
fountain-head as himself, and who had deduced some 
conclusions with which ho w(ft in sympathy; but he 
was in sympathy with them only in so far as they tended 
towards agnosticism. Hume had much more in common 
with Hobbes than with either Locke or Berkeley, and 
more with some of the ancients than with any of the 
three. It is not always the thinker with whom one i# 
most in sympathy, however, froyi whom he receives the 
most powerful or commanding influence ; and tLere osn 
be no doubt that—so far as iuteUectual parentage is ecu- 
earned — ^it was the Lockian philosophy that gave rise to 
that of Hume, just as out of his system, or wtnt of 
system, tluie arose in due time the oonnte^phi]os(9hiM 
ol Beid and Kant; the^e being in thf* main a iQrttr 
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i&ti||oiiiilio motion d pil 
, Wi tliis Wei sumj of tb couree of Euwpean 
tkoiiglit tm Deecartee onwaiti, tb pliitapU in* 
Wtanceof Hume wiH be apparent; but tlic importance 
of tie loclian pliilosopby, aa tlie iramediiite predeceaaor 
oIBnme'a, warranta our returning to it for a little in 
tleneitclapter. 





CHAPTER II. 

LOCKE AND HUME. 

In his introduction to Hume’s ‘Treatise,’ Mr Green 
justly remarks, that “ at rare cpoclis tliore appear men or 
sets of men, with the true speculative impulse to begin 
at the beginning and go to the end, and with the facility 
of disceniing the true jwint of Sepnrture which previous 
speculation has fixed for them.” * If this be true of 
Hume,—if it was his special merit to discern the true 
point of departure which prevhnis speculation had fixed 
for him ,—it is essential to a correct imderstanding of his 
work and achievements to ascertain, and critically to 
estimate, the fundamental points in the Lockian theory 
of the origin of knowledge. Wo do this the more will¬ 
ingly, because, in explaining Locke, wo virtually explain 
the doctrine of Hume. LockcJ had the rare merit of 
being a clear, {mtient, and acute psychologist. He put 
the question, as an experimental one, thus: Whence 
comes the stock of knowleilgo of which I am now con¬ 
scious 1 How has it entered into me 1 and howehas it 
been built upl Of what materials is it composed 1 
Can I go back and ex^iine, with any ai^irpach to jho- 
> Iftroitactioti to Home’s TtestUe, pp. 1, S. 
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balylit^, the pr^ees oi upbuilding, growth, and deriva¬ 
tion I He affirmed—aa he thought, on the testimony of 
experiencJr-that J;he mimt waa originally characterless, 
iike an empty unfumislied room; that^it was at first 
entirely passive, its eai'liest signs of life being merely 
the capacity of Ixiing influenced by the outward world. 
Our life begins in sense. One after another, in lengthen¬ 
ing series, sensations are exi^rieneed by iis. We gnul- 
ually learn to refer them to external objects, and to 
as^iate them with these objects as their causes. Tluis, 
perceptioi»not only follows sensation, b\it springs out of 
it; and all our thoughts of things, however high they 
rise, have tlieir root in simple feeling. By degrees wo 
learn to discriminate one sensation from another. We 
compare the results, and we contra-st the causes; but 
the entire fabric of o^cricnce to which we attain is 
built up out of these successive acts of a slowly evolving 
consciousness of sense. " In time,” says Locke, “ the 
mind comes to ndleet ojj its owti oiwrations about the 
ideas got by sensation, and thendiy stores itself with a 
new set of ideas, whieli I call ideas of reflection."’ But 
these ideas of rcflc'ction arise out of our ideas of sensa¬ 
tion, as the latter arise out of the. sensations themselves. 
Memory, imagination, reasoning, all tlic higher faculties, 
are—by a shorter or a dongcr pathway of derivation— 
the product of the lower. 

Some of his followers have defended what they call 
the “intellectualism ” of Locke, on the ground that he 
tecogj^iaed a second source of ideas in “ reflection." 
Bat, while several of his statements on this point 
eontiadict the fundamental thesis of expcrientialism— 
■Ewsy, Bndcaf, KbSi 
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notably the contrast which he draws beWeen the “^r, 
mary ” and the “ secondary” qualities of body, and his'die 
tinction between the “abstract idea of substanq^” and thi 
“ complex ideas of particular substances ”—they do not 
warrant the conclusion that Locke admitted “ reflection ’ 
ns an independent source of knowledge; because he held 
that the originally empty chamber was first of all fur¬ 
nished hy sensation. Granting that a new set of ideas 
ultimately arise within that chamber, their origin must 
still be sought in those sense-impressions, which yia 
blank or characterless tablet first received, ^.ocke says 
explicitly, “There appears not to bo any ideas in the 
mind before the senses have convoyed any in.” 

Some of our ideas are “ simple,” others are “ com¬ 
plex.” Some of the simple ones (such as those of 
colour and sound) enter the nind by the gateway of 
one sense; others (such as those of extension and 
sensation) by several senses; some (such as those of 
thought and volition) enter bv the second channel of 
reflection only; and others (such ns that of power) by 
sensation and reflection united. But those simple 
materials of knowledge may be indefinitely combined, 
and form complex ideas; just as letters are united 
into words, and wonts into sentencea They may be 
combined in throe ways, and into three classes; into 
modes, substances, and relations. The second and the 
third of these are philosophically the most important, 
and Locke’s explanation of sulwtance is one of the most*' 
significant developments of his doctrine. He .sylaina 
it thus; From sensation and reflection together we get 
many simple ideas, which we aseoowte under a common 
name as one idea. “2'^ot imagining how the simide 
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ideM ”»» snbeiA by themselTes, we accustoiu ourselves 
to suppose some substratum in wliich they subsist, and 
which, tlferefoie, we call Substance.” This substance, 
■he says, exists beyond us, but its essence is unknown. 

Under the head of “ relation,” he examines the ideas 
of cause and effect, and of identity and difference. 
The origin of the idea of cause and effect is simply that 
we observe something b<‘ginning to exist, and wo note 
that it receives its existence in consecpienco of something 
el^ preexisting it. It is “from wliat our Bcnscs are 
able to discern in the operations of lavdies on one an¬ 
other,” tliat we get the notion of cause and effect, and 
this is the notion we obtain—viz., tliat ‘‘a cause is that 
which makes any other thing Is'gin to W.”' 

The outcome of the Lockian pliilosoidiy is that wo 
know nothing of substance, or essence, or cause. Of 
things as they arc, we are wliolly ignorant; wo only 
know things as they see: i, or a|)i>ear to lie. “ It is 
evident tliat the mind ^nows not things immediately, 
but only by the intervention of tlio ideas it has of them. 
Our knowledge, tlien-fore, is real only in so far as there 
is a conformity 1>etween our ideas ami the reality of 
things. But what shall here be the criterion 1 Hov) 
thall the miiui, trhm it jHrrceiri'x nothing but itt oten 
tdeae, know that theg ix/ree tcilh the Ihingg themselves 
The seiltence italicised embodies the fun<inmental posi¬ 
tion of idealism ; and the interrogatory doubt in which 
it is expressed, shows how naturally the Cartesian doc- 
trine,^p«ssing through the mind of Locke, led on to the 
agnostic mental attitude of Hume. 

In his analysis of the complex states of consciousness. 
Book n. uTi., soc. 3, ^Esujr, Book IV. Iv., no. t. 
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and in tracing to its root what is now the intertwiite 
branchwork of experience, Locke did good service t 
English psychology. He ^vanled us against va^e quests 
and speculativo^flights, beyond the limits of the know 
able. That so clear and keen an English intellect wa 
honest in confessing the limit of its own vision—that 
it refused to admit a knowledge of what it could not 
grasp, and proclaimed its dislike to all nebulous theories, 
—was a gain to iihilosojihy in the long-run. Only 
good came out of his effort to banish “ innate ideq^ ”« 
from the field of consciousness, because his failure com- 
jiollcd the next generation to make a still deeper analy¬ 
sis, and to survey tlie problem from a different point 
of view. 

The limitations of empirical jisycbology were seen in 
the very success to which Luvke attained, lie pro¬ 
ceeded to analyse the contents of his own mind by the 
method of introsjiection. Isolating himself from other ex- 
istence.s, he examined his own consciousness as ho rvould 
have studied any of the phenomena of Nature ; and ho 
thought of himself as a .sort of prepared jdiotographer’s 
plate, dipped in a collodion bath, and sensitive to all 
impressions. Hut lie lu'ver looked beneath his metaphor. 
Ho was the intellectual .slave of his own iahitla ram. 

By far the most imjairtant noint to lie determined 
in the psychohigy of sense-expc-rience, is how blio first 
or fundamental step in the process was tnken. ' Of 
eouree we cannot go back to the lieginning by memory, 
and recall the lirst .sen.sation. We must begin our 
analysis with exiicrionee in a comparatively advanced 
and oven mature stage. The child is incapable of intro¬ 
spection, and hence it i«i>a matter of indifference which 
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pobi.we selen in sttMm of adult oxperienea. 
Sariupa it is M well to b^in out experimeut as hx 
down the’^stream.-'u possible; but, whatever be the point 
■ehoaen, the question we must raise is this, does tlie 
outward object create the inwaril impression t or does 
the subject create it? or do belli contribute n share to 
the result! The subject—that is to say, the individual 
consciousness—receives tlio impressions; but what is 
meant by its receiviiif^ them i In order to any uncon* 
jcjpus reception, there mu--l at least 1m> a n'ccptaclo ; and 
in order Ui all conscious reception then' must be a 
receiver: but neither tlie ifceptncle nor tlie ri'ciuvcr can 
be a total bhink, or t'lhiihi riimi, if there is to lie reception 


at all. 


All the matter of our ex]MTi<-nce, sahl Locke, comes 
to us from without Ouf knowleilge is built up in iia by 
a series of impressions, while we are ])assive in the pro¬ 
cess. But we cannot even undersfand those impressions 
(far loss register them), tye eannot int<‘r]in't or store them 
up, without an m tive exercise of the understanding. 
We must bring to the kiioivledgo and the interjiretation, 
as well os to the registering and the storing, things which 
cannot have crept in at the doorway of sruisr-. If wo do 
not, our knowledge is mere chaos. 

It is needless to follow IsKke further into the details 
of his efhpirical psycholr^y. We have now seen enough 
of his doctrine to understaml how Hume received tlie 
jHoUem of the origin.of knowledge )ian<led to him for 

is a further question, however, preliminary to 
•l^r disenwiotv of Hume’s philosojdiy as a whole, with 

1(9^ ibis'dttpf^ miqr conclude. It is whether he 

ti 


aolnti^ 

llun 
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}iad, or held, a philosophy at all: for there are those 
who maintain that his position was merely that of an 
eighteenth-century agnostic, tfho came«to no .Joncliision 
on the ultimata of knowledge, and who regarded all- 
definite opinion as to “ first principles ” to be a trans¬ 
gression of the limits of the knowable. Sir William 
Hamilton alleges that Hume merely accepted the Lockian 
philosophy as the current one; that, without endorsing it, 
ho showed its consequences, and the contradictions in 
which it landed its advocates. There are several pa88qj[e» 
in Hume whicli seem to justify this opinion. II* certainly 
affirmed that there was a contradiction between the 
instincts of human nature and tlie conclusions reached 
by the current philoso[)liy, and that doubt or suspense 
of mind was our only rational alternative. But, on the 
other hand, it is a total mistake^to suppose that Hume’s 
aim was altogether destructive. It wordd be more 
correct to say that he washed what he believed to bo the 
erroneous results of the constructive reason set aside ; 
and although what rcmaine<l was only a psychology of 
the powers, ho wished the i>sychology to be accurately 
and scientifically constructed. There are, of course, 
various types of scepticism; and Hume’s was not a 
shallow revival of the doctrine of Pyrrho, that we 
should make no assertions a.s to<.hc troth of things, any 
more than it was a iiositivo affirmation that We know 
nothing of the sphci-c of reality. Of the two, he had 
less sympathy with the latter than with the former; and 
it is the least rational and consistent position^ though 
perhaps the commoner one. If dogmatic scepticism be 
a contradiction in terms, the doctrinaire septic, whose 
affirmation tends towmds a definite creed, is no un- 
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coauuon reality. Hume’s was rather tlie acepticiam 
which stood apart, and finally declined to speculate on 
ultimate'problems, fcelidg'that the entire region was one 
of haze.’ But'hero wo reach one of the practical in¬ 
consistencies of the man and hi* system, of which wo 
Irnvo seen some traces in his life, and of which wo 
shall find many further illustnitions in his teaching. 

In an iinix»rtnnt ]»a.ssage towanls the dose of tho first 
l)ook of the ‘Treatise,’ Hume tells us of “tlie origin of 
h'.s philo-sophy " ; ami although lie afterwanls regrettcsl,* 
not only the “ jK'.sitive air which prevails ” in the 
‘Treatise,' hut the “ very great mistake in conduct” in 
publishing it at all when he was so young, it is in 
this Ixxik that we have the elearest indication of the 
aim ami scojK* of his philosophy. He writes thus: — 

“ Tho contmdietion* and iin)ierfeetions in human 
mason have so wrought u)sm iiu' ami hcati-d my brain, 
that I am nsuly to rejeet all hi lief and rca.soning, and 
can look upui no ojiiu’on even as more jimhahle oml 
likely than another. Where am 1, or whall From 
what causes do I derivi- my exi>tene<', and to what con¬ 
ditions shall I return 1 . . . What Is-ings Hurnmnd me 1 
and on whom have T any intluence, or who have atiy 
influence on me 1 1 am confounded with all tliese 
qucstiou.s.” He then kdls us that since Ileiison cannot 
dispel the clouds, Xatm-e sufiices for the purjiosc; and, 
in a well-known sentence, he adds : ” 1 dine, I jday a 

* ‘‘^tthiiig can be more unphilosopliical than to be poeitive or 

itogmstkal on any snbject. . . . Where men are most snre so<l 

•rrogant, they are commonly the most mUUken.” — (H«« the In- 
qniry coneeming the Principle* of Morels, section ix.) 

* la s tetter to OUbert lailot. 
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game of backgammon, I converse, and am merry.'vrith; 
my friends j and when, after three or four hours’ amuse¬ 
ment, I would return to these* speculations, th^ appear 
so cold and str^ned and ridiculous, thM I cannot find ' 
in my heart to enter into them any further.” He “finds 
himself absolutely and necessarily determined,” he tells 
us, “ to live, and talk, and act, like other people.” He 
finds that ho “ must be a fool, as all those who reason 
or believe anything ccrtninli/'^ are;” but ho is resolved 
that “ his follies shall at least bo natural and agreeabl%” • 
“ In all the incidents of life,” ho adds, “ wo otight still 
to preserve our sccptici-sni.” The time returns when he 
is “tired with amusomont and company;” and when, 

“ whether in reverie in his chamber, or in a solitary walk 
by a river-side, he feels his mind all collected within itself,” 
ho wishes to explore the hidden ns sons of things; and “ I 
am uneasy,” he says, “ to think I approve of one object 
and disapprove of another, call one thing heautiful and 
another defonned, decide concen,'ing truth and falsehood, 
reason and folly, withaiit kinuriiuj iqxm irlmt prineijiHeK 
Iproceejl. ... I feel an ambition arise in me of con¬ 
tributing to tlio instruction of mankiinl, and of acquiring 
a name by my inventions and discoveries. And should 
I attach myself to any other business or diversion, I feel 
I should 1)0 a loser in point of pk'asurc ; auil this is the 
origin of niy philosophy." ' '' 

This passage contains a key to the man and his sys¬ 
tem. In it are seen the Cartesian Inheritance, the desire 
for some “ criterion ” by which he may “ distinguish 
truth from mere opinion ”; but in the same section of 
the ' Treatise,’ he tells us that he finds “ nothing but a 
> Itafica us Ham*’*. i 
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11% {ffopeoiity to.oQ&gider objecti Hronfflj/ in tint 
tiew Bijjler which they ^pear." In thia, however, the 
criterion of IJeecartes-tho apprehension of reality 
“efaw ef by wliich the reports of conscious* 
nen were tested—disappcaw in a mere difference be¬ 
tween the degrees of strength in wliich irapresrioni 
reach usj and the iiilliience of Locke, inodilied by that 
of Pj'rrho and of Sextus, is more ap]mn'ut than that of 
the founder of niwleni philosojdiy. Still, it must not 
bij forgotten that Hume modestly expresses it as his 
“only hojie” that “I may contrilmtc a little to the 
advancement of knowledge hy giving, in some par- 
tictdars, a different turn to the speulations of philo¬ 
sophers j" and that he adds at the close of his discussion, 
“a true sceptic will he diffident of his philosophical 
doubts, 08 wcdl as of fits philosophical convictions.” 
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TUE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In an “advorti.semont” to thu ‘ Inquiry,’ Hume expressed 
his wish that it, and not tlic earlier ‘Treatise,’ should 
“ alone bo regarded as containing my philosophical prin¬ 
ciples.” In the second section of the ‘ Inquiry ’ he dis¬ 
cusses “ the origin of i<leas ” ;<> the twelfth and last 
section is devoted to “ the acad(Unical and sceptical 
philosophy ”; anti in these two sections ho recast, but in 
no sense modified, or even simpUifieil, the teaching of the 
earlier‘Treatise.’ It is in the ‘Treatise’ that we find 
the clearest statement of the root principle of his philo¬ 
sophy ; in the first section of the (irst part of Book I., 
“ On the origin of our idea.s,” ami in tlio second section 
of the fourth part of thal Isiok, entitled ‘‘ On scepticism 
with regard to tlio senses.” It* is so common a fault 
in philosophical criticism to be unjust to the doctrine 
one is opposing, and oven to travesty it in the act of 
translating it inbi other words than those by which its 
author originally set it forth, that it will be best to^give 
Hume’s doctrine, in the first instance at least, in his own 
words. • 

“All the pmeptions o^the humi^ mind resolve them- 
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selvM.iiito two dUtinct kinds, which 1 shall call iMPRisa- 
sioira and Idbas. The difference betwixt these consists in 
the degret^s of foj-ce and Ik/cliness with which they strike 
upon the mind;'and make their way into our thought or 
consciousness. Those pvreeptiuiis which enter with must 
force and violence we may name '.mprttsiont; nrul under 
this name I comprehend all our sensations, passions, and 
emotions, ns they make their first appearance in tlie soul. 
By idea* I mean the faint images of these in thinking and 
reasoning. . . There is another <livision of our per- 

cepticas, which it will W convenient to observe, and which 
ex'iends itself Imth to our impressions and itleas. This divi¬ 
sion is into Si-MPi-K ami t'oufi.K.v. .Simple jK-rceptions (or 
impressions and ideas) are such as admit of no distinction 
or sejtamtion. The complex are the contrary of these, and 
may be distinguished into parts. . Impressions and 
ideas resemble in every other particular exce]it their degree 
of force and vivai ily. The one seem to bo in a manner a 
reflection of the other ; ♦o that the peri-e|>tions of the mind 
are double, and ajipear both as imiiressioiis and ideas. 

. . Every simple idea has a simple impression which 

resembles it, and every sim|de im|ires»inn a eorres|M>ndent 
idea ; . . . and as the complex are formed from them, 

we may aflirm in general th.it these two species of percep¬ 
tion arc exactly corresjrondent. . . All our simple idea* 

«n their first ajrpearttnec are derxred from simple impressions, 
which are correspomlent to them, and which they exactly rrjtre- 
sent. . . . The simple impirs-ions always take the pre¬ 

cedence of their corresyoiident ideas, but never appear in 

the contrary onler.The constant conjunction of 

our resembling perceptions is a convincing pnsif that the one 
are the causes of the other ; and this priority of the impres¬ 
sions is an equal proof that our impressions are the cause of 
onr^tfeas, not j)ur ideas of our impressions. To confirm 
this, whenever by any accident the faculties which give rise 
to any impressions are obstructed in their operations (as 
when one is bom blind or de^, not only the impressions 
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are lost, but also their correspondent ideas, so that.tlftre 
never appear in the mind the least traces of either of them. 

, . . ’Tis remarkable that (be present quesfibn is the 
same with that which has made so muo?! noise in other . 
terms, when it has been disputed whether there be any 
innate ideas, or whetbc all ideas be derived from sensation 
and reflection. . . . Impressions may be divided into 

two kinds—those of >S.jnsation and those of Eeflbctios. 
The first kind arises in the soul from unknown causes ; the 
second is derived in (,'rcat measure from our ideas, and that 
in the followini:' order. An impression first strikes upon ^ 
the senses. Of this impression there is a copy taken by tne 
mind, which remains after the impression censes ; and this 
we call an idea. This idea, when it retunis upon the soul, 
produces new imju'essions, which may be called impressions 
of reflection, because derived from it. These, again, are 
copied by the memory and imagiiiulion, and become ideas; 
which perhaps, in their turn, give rise to other impressions 
and ideas. So that the impressions'of reflection are posterior 
to those of sensation, and derived from them. The e.vamin- 
ntion of our sensations belongs more to anatomishs and nat¬ 
ural philosophers than to moral ;^and as the impressions of 
reflection arise mostly from ideas, it will be necessary to give 
a particular account of ideas before we i>rocecd to impres¬ 
sions.” When an impression reappears as an idea, it may do 
BO “ after two ditl'erei\t ways—either when, in its new appear¬ 
ance, it retains a considerable degree of its first vivacity, 
and is somewhat intermediate betwixt an impression and an 
idea ; or. when it entirely loses that .vivacity, and is a perfect 
idea. The faculty by which we rei>eat our impressions in 
the first manner is called the Memory, and the other the 
iMAOlNATtON."— (Treati.se, Part I., si'cs. i,, ii., iii.) 

• 

This may sullicc, n.s a condensed statement in liisjjwn 
worda, of Hume’a theory of tho origin of knowledge. 
Obviously, and on tho surface, it traces everything back 
to impressions made it()on*the senses. 
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la -proceeding to estimate it, it will Ijo observed first 
■ of all that the inquiry is^im experimental one. Hume 
makes psychology the l>asis of metaphysic, believing that 
'the question of what wo <hi know, as matter of fact, 
most precede any inquiry as to \Viat we cun know, or 
the limits of the knowablo. He thclefore takc.s us back— 
08 Descartes and Locke had dono-S-t,i consciousness, or 
conscious exi)erience ; but next, lie tells us, a.s the result 
of his examination of consciousness, that all our know- 
‘ledgc ari.ses out of “ inipic.ssions mailc on us through the 
Bcnse.s. ft in thus derivcil from without, and is jiroduced 
in us by external causes, t »n the hurface, at least, it 
■ineins a simple and intcllioihlc theory; hut in thus begin¬ 
ning with the impn'ssioiis of sense, let us see what it is 
that we OMilly stilt with. AVliat is an “impression”? 
Is it tliiiikahic, in anil*hy itself f' Does it not rcijuire 
something other than itself to make it intelligible t It 
is tho imiircssion of an ohjei t external to us. .So far 
gooil; but mi what iloes4he iiiqiression light I In onler 
to tho inqire.HS of any iiiqir. ssioii being conscious, is not 
the existence of a self that is to say, of a subject cajiahle 
of being inipres,s<-<l—necessary ? In other words, if wo 
analyse our consciousness of any single “impression,” w« 
find that we must lirst of all assume the existence of a 
conscious .self; and neither the single iiiqiression nor a 
series of impressions can create the sidf, if the existence 
of tho self is neceasary to the consciousness of the im¬ 
pression. Hume allirmed that all our ideas were derived 
from«ptior impressions; but if we must bring in an 
idea to erj/lain an impression, and to account for the first 
inipreMion, the theory is a hijeteron proirron. If we ask 
whafc an impression is, in angering tho question, we 
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raOBt put the impression into a class or mental categ&iy. 
And what does that mean 1 It means that in order to • 
make an impression intelligible, we must-^nake use of an 
idea. To explijin it is to predicate certam things regard-" 
ing it—that is to s^/, to bring it under some common 
notion, or to think ill under an idea. 

The first objection, therefore, to sucli a theory of the 
origin of knowledge as Hume advances, is that it is 
untrue to fact. Tested by experience, it is contrary to 
experience; because a sensation never exists, and caimot’ 
possibly exist, without a conscious subject. Ihe tabula 
ram state can never be disclosed to consciousness; be¬ 
cause the tahiila is no longer rana, wlicn conscious life 
begins. Empiricists direct us to “ sensation,” pure and 
simple, ns the origin of ideas. But wliat, wo must again 
ask, is meant by a ‘‘pure,” oi* “simple,” or “single” 
sensation 1 It must have certain features, which mark 
it off from other sensations. It mu.st exi.st in place, and 
in time ; and it mu.st have a spotial character, as weak, or 
strong. But in each of these elements of place, time, and 
degree, certain features dilferentiate it from other sensa¬ 
tions. Then, as each imlividual impression reaches us, 
it comes not singly, b\it in definite relation to others, 
which are contemporaneous as well ns succe.ssivc; and it, 
is what it is, in virtue of its relAtion to these other im- 
prossions. Whether the sen.sation has been often felt, 
or only once cxjicrienccd, these relations to what is 
beyond itself are necessarily invslved in its very exist¬ 
ence ; so that it may be categorically affirmed that no 
sensation is ever “ simple,” in the sense that it does not 
, carry us beyond itself. Instead, therefore, of affirming 
with Hume that “there*"is nothing in any o\>ject which 
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can ‘afford ua a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond 
it,” W 6 affirm that, unJe^^ wo transcend it wo cannot 
ovon know it, sftvu that onr (irst knowledge of it is due 
to the fact of our getting Ix'yond it. Sup|)080 that a 
IMrticular sensc-impri'ssion reaches us: in lliiino’s lan¬ 
guage, let it bo “ an iiupre-ssiou of l■ol(mn'll jaiints dis¬ 
posed in a certain manner.” IVliat^iow do we mean by 
this disirosition of coloured points t It is their arrange¬ 
ment in lines, or curves, or ligured forms ; but do we not, 
in die ve^ act of recognising them, preilicati' something 
of these c^oured isiints, wliieli tlie sensitile objects them¬ 
selves do not originate ? I'lie coloured jioinls an; not iso¬ 
lated, separate, solitary iKTeept-. I'liey are combined 
together in a unity of sense-]«'rce]jtion. Kach, there¬ 
fore, carries us layvond itself, in the very act of recog¬ 
nising it. We know nfne in i-olation, but all only in 
relation to, and in i-ombination with, otbers; and if so, 
the theory of atomic individualism in seiise-jK'rcejiliori 
breaks down. 

Again, when wo have two or more sensations (coexist¬ 
ent or successive), and, eomp.iiing them with one another, 
affirm anything of them —as, for example, that they aro 
similar, or that they are dilfenuit - we necessarily pre¬ 
suppose the existence of a sidf, that )s;rfonnH the, act of 
compor^n; and this ‘•self,” in its acta of comparison, 
makes use of elements which its smisations do not yield. 
This is a second objection to the theory in question. 

Self-consciousness cannot lie got out of sensation, be- 
causes the mere repetition of senso-impressions docs not, 
and cannot, give rise to the reflex knowledge of a singlu 
sensation. A stream of phenomena cannot become con- 
aciotsi of itself. That is perhaps the chief difficulty 
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which confronts, and must always confront, the jwyAol- 
ogy of sensation. Sensation has no meaning apart 
from thought. They are given us together, or in syn¬ 
thesis. They appear invariably as correlatives; and not 
as dual elements er Bering into consciousness together 
ah extra, but us joint elements, one of which is furnished 
from without, a‘nd t!ie otlier evolved from within, as the 
apprehended olyect and the apprehending subject. 

Tlio sensational philosopliy attrilnitos to matter the 
power of creating ideas in us, by dint of reiterated im¬ 
pressions. If wo persist in asking, whence come they? 
is it out of tile objective world of sense—out of mere 
“ crass matter,” as it used to be called—that the ideas 
emanate? it is replied that ceaseless contact with the 
objects that surround us generates sensation of all kinds 
within us ; and that thence, in due time, by a power of 
inner alchemy, by the transformations of energy that are 
continually going on, ideas arise. This answer, however, 
docs not carry us one .step nemu' a solution of the dif¬ 
ficulty; and in.stead of repeating the (juestion, a better 
way, perhaps, is to ]iroceed to the analysis of any single 
sensation, as it occurs in conscious exiierionce. Such 
analysis, if patiently made, will reveal at the very outset 
the inadoipiacy of the sensational theory. 

Wo o.'cjierieni'e, h>t us s,ay,'a particular sensation, 
whether of colour, .sound, taste, or odour. It lasts 
for a little, and is succeeded by others that dilTer from 
it Wero our e.vpcrienco limited to a single sensa¬ 
tion, undifferentiated from others, and absolutely the 
same throughout, it would be a total blank to the 
mind. How then do wo distinguish the sensations 
as they succeed each other ? The answer to thia- may 
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tell^^iiow we perceive each one as it occurs. The lines 
of difference separating each, which give it form and 
limit, whffch fi^it in pln<^‘, dotcnnine it in lime, and 
regulate it in ilegrtK*, may show ns liow wo l)Ocome con¬ 
scious of it at all. Without lliW ilill»>reiitiating ele¬ 
ments, the sensjition wouhl l>e ahlilutely unknown,— 
just as we couM have no knowI<|lge of light unless 
wo knew it in contrast with ihirkiu'ss, or (.f hitler except 
us opposeil to .-.Wist, or of h.iriMonv hut as coiuiwri'd 
«ri^ discopl. It is, therefore, out of till' eoiitrast and 
the dilTeruilce is twien Ihi lii that tile knowledge of our 
most elelliel.tart sellvltlolis all'-e^; ill other Wools, it 
is dtie to uhat is uiidiriM-'l from sense llmt we are 
conscious of s.ii^atiou at all. 


It ha.s Is-eii .said, houe\ei, that although a single 
sen.sation may hy ii-elf 1^' iiiiahle to give rise to thought, 
or to generate an “ idi a,” iii.iiiy sensations together—a 
series or sueeession of tle ni lo dint of reenrirnre and 
of co-oriliiiation, may Pronina that alnih one could not 
originate. And a- tlie sni essioiis are often very rnjiid, 
the ince,s,saiit change, and the iiilinitelv minute imsliri- 
cation J)er]s'tually going on, nia\ make it- awaie of eiudi 
separate .si'ii.sation as it o. eur-. 'I lii'assertion may Iki 
met by a counter one, and a dem.ind for proof. If one 
sensation cannot give ri-^' to thonglit, ahy should two or 
more BeTis,ationa do .so? It remains to Is- jiroved that 
the mere repetition of a thing- in other wools, habit or 
custom- —can acconipljsh what a single oeemrence is 


powe^ejis to creaU*. Ilesides, oiir sensations mcj-ini in 
consciousness, as well as succeed each other. AVhat, it 


may be asked, is the meaning of thi.s coexiHt4'nce of 
sensa^ons!* If they are inarkf^ oflT from one another, 
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by any characteristic sign of difference, is not ^this a 
proof that the differentiation proceeds in part from 
■within I and that it is duo*’ to an ^gpent'in active 
operation there, -while it is met by'another element 
existing without t Tl^ more recurrence of sensations, or 
their number, is not'fcic important point to be attended 
to, in an analysis of(their nature. The important point 
is, that in experiencing them, a.s recurrent and plural, we 
build up the fabric of our knowledge of these very 
sensations, not by a mere passive reception of tljjmt 
but by an active exorcise of thought upon th* materials 
funiished from without; and further, that in order to 
hold these elements together in consciousness, wc must 
make u.se, not only of the untempered mortar of re¬ 
iterated sense-impressions, but of an interior clement of 
thought which arises an<l work.'^from within. 

It may bo further contended that every act of reflex 
knowledge—by which the indiviilual apprehends himself 
as a conscious subject, in relution to an object known 
by him—is a sign that he is more than a link in th(\ 
phenomenal chain of nature, more than a mere develop¬ 
ment of sensation. In all knowledge there is a subject 
knowing and an object known, and the two stand 
face to face; but if the subject knows itself in the act 
of knowledge, it cannot ladiev^ that the object known 
both generates the act of knowledge, and givc8 rise to 
the knowor himself. The uncquiv(x:al testimony of con¬ 
sciousness, in reference to our knowledge of the external 
world, is that certain states of tire conscious, object 
stand related to corresponding states of the object luovm, 
that the subject knowing is active in its knowledge 
(though passively actedtm])on by the objects it ki^owa), 
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an^ Uutt the phenomena it observes do not produce it« 
states, but that the latter are |>artly the product of ita 
own inwdrd coptisy, acted upon and cvolveil liy contact 
avith the objeAvS it pcrceivea Wc do not know how 
they unite, how the obji'ct acts i-iVn tlie subject, or how 
much each contrilmte.s to the n'su^ ; nil that we know 
is that each co-oiwnites willi tlie oilier. 

The notion of niiiui n.s a ii.is!.ive ]ifi>iluot of extemul 
influence—and iKit, at the snnie time, an n<live agent 
or producing cau.s*'—is a railical (law in tlie psychology 
of Iluniu ; and, a.s ilevelop d by liis fellowers, it issued 
in the wholly niaterialistic ilogma that consciousness 
is the product of cerebr.d action, and mind, a mere 
function of brain. It is (rue that Hume ilid not ab¬ 
solutely allinn that the whole fonnative influence was 
ab ejrira, and liad thi-rc^on- a material origin;' luit hia 
psychology tendisl in that dination, and as such it 
was subwaiuently wrought out. Numerous contradic¬ 
tions occur on this )s)int, b<iih in the ‘Treatise’ and 
the ‘Inquiry.’ In more :han one pa.ssagc he afllnns 
that the only thing the mind knows is its own “j)er- 
ceptions”; that it “cannot ],ossibly ha\e cxjiericnco 
of their connection with ob|c<ts”— that is to say, 
that wo an; quit4' ignorant of what has I'auMsl the idi'aa 
with which our minils^are store<l ; while, alike in his 
criticisiti of Locke anil Iterkeley, and in the exi>osition 
of his own views, he tends towanls an agnostic doctrine 

> He lialil that tbe ultinute salMtance of mini] aud of matter i* in- 
cdgnioSbla by ns, and that all that we really know are the iralijectire 
atataa of onr own conaciouaneiM ; and he snggeaU that, /or oU lhat >te 
hum to tk* eontrorf, material changes may be anfficient to |istxltice 
laeatai^Ma, hat be does not teach tbit dogmatically. 
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of our knowledge of the outer world that is contradii^ry 
of the sensational theory with which he sets out* In 
other passages he affirms thaV the cau^e^.of .dhr impres¬ 
sions are unknown, hut that our ideas are due to the 
impressions “whicli -Jiey represent,” and tliat all our 
ideas of reflection iijfise out of those of sensation. 

Perliaps the mos| curious thing about his teaching 
on this lie,ad is that, while clinging to the represent¬ 
ative theory of indirect perception (his Cartesian and 
Lockian inheritance), he held that it is not any^ex* 
ternal object that wi! know—“not our bodp that wo 
perceive, when we reganl our limbs and muscles, but 
certain impressions which enter by the senses.” Now, 
while in this admission Hume is logically an idealist, 
as much ns any of his opponents — a “ensmothetic 
idealist,” Hamilton would have called him — the im¬ 
portant ]ioint to be noti'd is that he failed to find 
any valid link of connection between the subjective 
seu-satiou and the objective world whence it came. 
Home kind of correlation between the subjective state 
and the object was adniitt<'il, but how we jiass from 
the one to the other he could not tell. It is obvv 
ous that this ignorance, or mental impotence, must 
aflect the ]irior doctrine, that every ‘idea’ Ints its proto- 
tyjw in an ‘ impression ’; and tlyit if we cannot find the 
‘impression’ whence it sprang, we may he .sure we are 
mistaken in suppo.sing that we have any such ‘idea.’ 

The follower of Hume, who have carried out his 
doctrine on the materialist side, ]x>int in the nio^t irrele¬ 
vant manner to certain states of the nervous system, 
which they any are antecedent to states of consciousness, 
' See Inqnliy, vii.; Trestine, xli. 
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•imV therefore produetive of them; forgetting that 
the latter are algo antecedent to pli 3 ’gieal glatea, and co¬ 
operate them. * Xo phj’siological explanation 

of mental states and prca-asKi^s is wortli.v of serious reganl, 
in the domain of pliili^soph)'; ls>c*«uso it cannot carry us 
across the chasm which si>|«tnil<-s tie phenomena of mind 
from those of matter. AVe must gft iK-himl these phj's- 
iological .states and j>ri>cesses altogether. To tell us— 
as tho j>h\'siolooists do ovi r and o\er ag.iin--that the 
bro^n is the organ of niiinl, and that molecular changes 
in tho bn.in always aicomi'any mental acts, j.s to e.\)ilain 
nothing. If ileould Is’ proved that tlm molecular changes 
proiluci' the mental st.ites, it would 1 h‘ detnoiistrative 
evidence on the maten.dist sidi- id the i|ne>tion. lint that 
has never Ix'cn |»roved. 'I'lie utnio-t that ha.s heeii ))rove<l 
is that physical antecednjit' co-operate with mental ones, 
each contrihuting .1 sh.ui' towards the joint re-nll; and 
physical state.s are a.s mm h pnslueed hy mental ones, as 
the latter ate cansj'il hv the former To aflirm that tho 
“materials of eonseionsui -. are products of n rebral 
activity”—laisides iH'ino a doguiatie assertion (d what 
in a priori unlikely—is a veiv eonsjin uous instance of 
assuming the truth of what h.ts to he jinoed. We know, 
on the evidence id conseionsuess, that acts of will origi¬ 
nate changes in the hisjily organism. Contrariwise, we 
know that changes in the hniin detennine acts of thought, 
feeling, and volition. If this Is- so—if Isslily states in¬ 
fluence tho mind, and mental states influence the body, 
neither,can be in a position of absoluU' dependence on 
tho otker. . 

Not only m ); but with a far greater show of prob¬ 
ability it might be allinned #iat a physiological ex- 

p.—n. • It 



planation of mental states is an absurdity,—^that is 
irrational to begin with, and must therefore be irra¬ 
tional throughout,—because^the verjj Mflasrftion in-’ 
volves, or carries with it, ‘ideas’ to wMch physiology, 
cannot give rSe. material world of sense cannot 
be construed as intelligible, cannot oven be rationally 
or scientifically spolcj|n about, without taking for granted 
the existence of mind or consciousness. The empiri¬ 
cist begins with sensation, and tries to evolve all the 
complex life of the ad\ilt consciousness out of it. H(s 
explains the varied evolutions of mind as f,n invari¬ 
able development of matter; but, in doing so, he reads 
into the earlier stages (imlens volenx), ‘ ideas ’ which ho 
has fetched from the later ones. In the very act of 
explanation, in the construction of his dogma, he cannot 
help taking the opposite theory for granted, and imcon- 
sciously proving it to Ijo true; because every explana¬ 
tion of the universe—be it scientific, or be it philosophic 
—is of necessity the outcome of a mental act and pro¬ 
cess, and therefore cannot be an evolution of matter, 
whether in motion or at rest. 

In Hume’s analysis many inconsistencies are found. 
E.g., he says (in words already quoted, ‘Treatise,’ I., 
sec. iL), that as “ the examination of our sensations be¬ 
longs more to anatomists and i^atural philosophers than 
to moral,” he will begin, not with them, but with the 
ideas which are derived from them. That is to say, he 
will b^n with the ‘ideas’ rather than with the ‘im¬ 
pressions,’ amtminy that the former are derived from 
the latter, although he does not show ns how. STever- 
theleas, as he proceeds to deal with these ‘ideas,’ the 
gist of hia whole oonteittion—book by hooky and Section 



Ijf ltdjco-is thii: "SlibY me the Mispnaiiofi* from 
whioh the Mdee’ it derived; for, if yon ctnnot) the 
*idei* fa'iNttvjkiii-e meW ‘ Will o' the wiip,’" ‘ Yet 
he hie never once indicated to us how any single 'idea' 
ii thus derived ; he has not, id a solitary instance, 
ihowi|.^i]8 the transformation in an actual" process of 
hecoming." Thus the whole theory is a gigantic peiitio 
prmipiu It is a mere assumption that the entire 
world of consciousness is a world of ‘impressions’ and 
Md^' and that the impressions an; the originals of 
all the ideas ; and what is the worth of the assertion, 
if the ‘impressions' he just the ‘ideas’ at a more 
vivid stage, and the ‘ideas’ the ‘impressions’ at a 
less vivid onel 

iT!i« rrtwn why he rejeclH the netiire of mlHiUDce u an iinln- 
telligibie entity, is that he cancot Irai-t it hack to any iiopnuion of 
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CHAPTEIl IV. 

THE THEORY OF CAUSATION. 

Thebe is the closest connection between Hume’s doc¬ 
trine of the origin of knowledge and his theory of 
Causation. 

To distinguish ‘ impressions ’ from ‘ ideas ’ was a 
gain to psychology, but to dei;'vo the ‘ideas’/row the 
‘ impressions ’ was the clumsy error into which Hume 
fell. It would have been equally or more correct to 
have derived the ‘ impressiotjs' from the ‘ ideas,’ and 
to have said that those finer (tho\igh latent) elements 
give all the character to sensation that it over has. It 
would also have been a truer reading of psychological 
fact to have affirmed that we have many ‘ideas’ which 
cannot be the copies of ‘ impressions,’ because there is 
nothing of wliich they can |x)ssibly be the impress; and 
further, that ‘ ideas ’ and ‘ impressions ’ differ,' not in 
degree but in kind, toto ca'Io; or, as Jeremy Collier’a 
phrase puts it, “by the whole diameter of being,” 
Hume accepted not only the Lockian doctrine the 
origin of knowledge in sense, but also the. Berkeleyan 
view of the illusion involved in the reality of an exte^ 
ual world, or the objeitivity of matter; tod cto* 
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it a parallel illotfon to recognise a permanent 
self the streaiji of thoughts and feelings by 

which the exule^ice of that self is manifested. Putting 
aside the whole superstructure of doctrhre on the sub¬ 
ject that had been roared tliroughout the ages, and 
especially the “ scliool metapliysic ’ (which was his 
abhorrence), he concluded that thrf only vorifinhle and 
trustworthy fields of knowledge wore either (1) the 
mathematical sciences, which deal with “ (imintity and 
number,” or (2) those sciences which deal with matters 
of fact—tliat is to say, the emiiirical scicnce.s. There is 
a persistent antagonism, in hi.s writings, to every other 
kind of inquiry; Ix’causc he hehl that, from the natuii' 
of the case, it must lead nowhere. To get la-yond 
phenomena, to reach the inner essence of things, to 
explain the relation of ffteurrence to occiirrenco, even to 
find out the connection hetwe<'n the material stream of 
phenomena and the ment.al one of ads of consciousness 
by which that stream is khown,—all the.se wen> reganlcd 
by him as attempts to out.soar our mental atmosphere. 
His advice was virtually this: Kegister your facts, in¬ 
duct your laws, ami then remember that, as a philoso¬ 
pher, you have reached your goal. Iteconl, group, and 
classify; but recollect that, wlien -you have done so, 
you haje attained the IHnit of your jaiwers. Don’t pre¬ 
sume thereafter to scale the licights, or sound the depths, 
or in any way to scrutinise the arcana of the universe, 
beyond the region of events and lawa 

"Wo %hall immediately see the bearing of this on 
tile doctrin'e of causation. It is important to re¬ 
member that Hume affirmed th|t the “ultimate cause” 
of oer 'impressions’ is unknown. He even went the 
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length of saying that it would always be impossible to 
decide whether they arise ffpm the objec^f^are pro¬ 
duced by the mind itself, or are derived from the 
Author of ouft beings But he had no doubt that aU 
the genuine ‘ ideas ’ to whicli we ever attain, or can 
attain, arise out of ‘impressions’; and that we have 
thus a test—simple,' adojuato, trenchant, and tmfailing 
—by ivhich wo can pronounce, w'ith unwavering con¬ 
fidence, whctlicr each ‘ idea,’ wliich we now find as part 
of our mental furniture, has a valid origin, or is a Ifiere 
ignii fafuitK. Now, the most important of tkeso ideas 
is that pf cause and effect. Wo find within us this 
notion of a necessary connection between things that 
happen. But whence oomes the ideal From what 
impression is it derived! Ilume admitted its existence; 
the existence, that is to sa/, of the ‘ idea,’ not of 
contingent succession, but of a necessary connection 
between events; l)ut lie could get no warrant for it, 
or authentication of it, cxcepf custom. We see a cer¬ 
tain result follow from a particul.-ir event. We see it 
repeated (or repeat itself) again and again, and we in¬ 
fer that it will continue to do so— i.r., that similar results 
will always follow similar causes. But our inference is 
wholly duo to the trick of custom, to the instinct and 
the operation of habit. Freiptfiit experience gives us, 
wo think, a warrant to conclude that phenomena thus 
associated not only will, but wa-sf remain associated; 
and that there is more than meA* sequence in the links 
of the chain, i.c., that there is a necessary tie. The solo 
Ifuftifion, however, of any one phenomendn wo may 
select, and isolate for tjjo moment, is to tell us ihat it 
will be followed by another. Its use or office, as an 
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antecedent, is that of being a signuin menwiiate that 
a consewe^ will come after it ; and all that we can 
attain wc do de facto reach, in the course of 

our experience of the world—is, .the accumulation of a 
vast number of these eigna memorialia, which enable 
os from the antecedent in duo time to expect the 
consequent. 

Such is the rc.sult (and tlic only possible result) of 
the derivation of the notion of causality from without, 
yo^far as mere ‘ impres.sion ’ goes, in any object appeal¬ 
ing to the senses, we cannot discover the cause whioh 
gave rise to it, or the effect that will follow from it. All 
that the senses can take note of is th<‘ conjunction of 
the on» with the other; but custom, s;iys Ilumo (in 
effect), compensates us for (he lack of knowledge, and 
clears the lairrier wWch the intellect is unable to 
surmount. 

I.et us take some instances. At a cerhun hour each 
night I see a gleam <in t’le hori/.on across a wiih^ estuary, 
and I have learned that the keeper of a lighthouse is in 
the habit of kindling his lamiis at that time. 1 have 
been there, and seen him at work ; and I have learned 
to associate the ray.s, which duly reach my eyes, with 
the act of kindling the light on the part of the light¬ 
house-keeper or his atiemlants. lint it i.s merely n cus¬ 
tomary, and therefore an accidental connection that 1 
discern between the ray of light (an effect) and its causa 
Similarly, I hear a particular sound succeed the dis- 
chaigA of a cannon; and when I have done so repeatedly, 
I come to associate the two together; but I am not 
wangmted in setting down the firing of the cannon as 
the-fOMsc of the sound I hear.* Again, I lift a rose, and 



Bmell it: the sweet odour which I experience I atttib- 
ute to the flower, but this also is merely due to habit, . 
and the sequence of the pleasant senganDn Irom the 
proximity of the rose^,i3 all that I am warranted in’ 
affirming. In these three instances, the senses — of 
sight, of sound, and of smell—take note only of ante¬ 
cedence and sequence Any link of causality, or causal 
connection, between the phenomena is not in the ob¬ 
jects, but in us, who subsequently—by dint of habit 
and association — road into the objects what is sot 
really there. Tlio light on the distant horizoR, which 
I have been in the habit of attributing to the keeper’s 
nightly toil, might not be due to it, but to soniething 
else which resembles it. The sound, which I attribute 
to the discharge of the cannon, miglit be due to a totally 
different cause. The odour, wl ich I attribute to the 
rose, might proceed from some other object. But my 
* belief that the light come.s from the lighthouse, the 
sound from the cannon, the scciit from the flower, is due 
to the fact that I have had a reiterated and vivid ‘im¬ 
pression’ of the conjunct ion of the two things. It is 
the vivacity of the impression, its force and liveliness, 
that is the sole warrant (according to Hume) for my 
calling the antecedent—which I have been in the habit 
of finding associated with the consequent—a cause, and 
for naming that consequent its effect. * 

Hume did pot deny that wo do, as matter of fact, 
attribute some kind of cfusality to Ahe antecedent, which 
produces the consequent. What he denied was th*^ we 
have any philosophical justification for doing so. Of 
the supposed “necessary connection” he wished an ax- 
planation. It would not^have mattered to him whence 
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it ’oaite, ab extra or ab intra, a posteriori or a priori. 
But ttUyAiirioua- .thing is that he never seems to have 
imagineoTt^ inis link of connection—if obtained at 
’ all— miust be obtained a priori. • t^o element of necessity 
could ever be derived or evolved a jtortcriori, or through 
the experience of particular things. Tlio whole prob¬ 
lem lay in finding a reason for tho fact that, given any 
single phenomenon (A), another plionoinenon (it) must 
of necessity follow from it. Ho could discover no reason 
foF'tho existing sequence of events except custom ; and 
therefore, no rca.son for attributing efficieney to any 
single phenomenon except the accident of habit For 
the proposition tliat “every eilect” (no matter what it 
was as a particular occurrence, or wliat tho nature of 
its antecedent) “must have koolc cause,” and that there 
is therefore a tie of nPcessity between tlie sctiuencee of 
Nature, altogether independent of tlio result that hair- 
pens to emerge, Hume could see no speculative war¬ 
rant whatsoever. ' 

But let us come to closer (piai-teis with this problem, 
because Hume’s doctrine of causality is after all the 
centre of his system ; and it is a cardinal one in most 
systems, in the .sense that its treatment detennines their 
tendency. Schoi>enhnucr is clearly in error in saying* 
that I^umo was the fir<t to ask whence the law of caus¬ 
ality derived its efficiency; but his attack on the doc¬ 
trine was certainly significant, ajd it gave definite shape 
to the rejoinder of Kant. Tho belief in causality had 
beewcpieetioned over and over again, in a general w'ay, 
from the dawn of speculative inquiry. .iFlnesidemus 
de&oifnced the search for “ cat^s,” and affirmed that no 

\Vi«rfache Wunel des 8«U«» vom tareicheoden Omnd«, p. 20. 



one thing causes anything else. To Sextns and PyAo 
the same idea was familiar; ajd Hnme doubjjess owed 
much to his acquaintance with the doctiine of' flie later 
Alexandrian sceptics, i’ 

It is impossible even to glance at the history of the 
doctrine of Causality, to which a treatise might be 
devoted; but coming' down to Locke in modem philo¬ 
sophy, to him the notion had, and could only have, 
an experiential origin. The consciousness of energy 
on our part, and the sense of resistance to our vrti- 
tion by external objects, generated in us the notion 
of cause. This “ iniluenco of volition over the organs 
of the body” Hume recognised, but he added that 
the “means by which it is effected . . . must for 
ever escape our most diligent inquiry.” Putting aside, 
for the present, the happier ailhlysis of Leibniz—and 
his signalising it as a principle of necessity, and not 
of contingency—it may be best to quote Hume’s own 
words; and it will bo seen hovt rigorously, here as else¬ 
where, he deduced the root - principle of the Lockian 
philosophy. 

“We can never, by our utmost scrutiny, discover anything 
but one object following another, without being able to 
comprehend any force or power by which the cause operates, 
or any connection between it and ib supposed effect, . . . 
All events seem entirely loose and separate. One event 
follows another, but we never can observe any tie between 
them. They seem conjoined, but never comucUd. But as 
we oin have no idea of anything which never appjued to 
our outward sense or inward sentiment, the necessary eoh- 
cluston seems to be that we have no idea of connection or 
power at all, and that tl^ words are absolqfely viithoot 
any meaning when employed either in philoaophical laasoa- 
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in ^ (^' common life. • • It appears that this idea of 
a neceUigtT connection ainjng event* arises firom a number 
of inltapces which occur of the constant conjunc- 

' tion of these events; nor can tbyt idea ever be suggested 
by any one of these instances, surveyed in all possible lights 
and positions. But there is nothing in a number of in¬ 
stances different from every single instance, wliich is sup¬ 
posed to be exactly similar, except only that after a repeti¬ 
tion of similar instances tlie mind is carried by habit upon 
the appearance of one event to expect its usual attendants, 
amJ to believe that it will exist. This connection, therefore, 
which Wifcel in the mind, is the impression from which we 
form the idea of necessary connection. . . . The first 

time a man saw the communication of motion by impulse, as 


by the shock of two billiard-l)allB, he cmild not pronounce 
that the one event was connected, but only that it was cort- 
joined with the other. After he has ol)served several in¬ 
stances of this nature, jje then pronounces them to be cow- 
nected. What alteration has happened to give rise to this 
new idea of connection? Nothing but that he now fedt 
these events to be connected in his imagination, and cun 
readily foretell the existence of one from the npi>earance of 
the other. . . . Similar objects arc always conjoined 
with similar. Of this we have experience. Suitably 

to this experience, therefore, we may define a cause to 
be an object followed by another, and where all the objeeU 
eimilar to the fir$t are followed by object) eimilar to the iecond. 
Or, in other words, where, if tlu first object had not been, the 
lecond never had existed^’ —(Inquiry, section 7.) Again, in a 
footnote to section 8, part i., he says: “ If a cause be defined 
that which proditcee anything, it is easy to observe that pro¬ 
ducing is synonymous to causing. In like manner, if a 
cease be defined that by which anything exist), this is liable 
to Ute* seme objection. For what is meant by these words, 
by whiAf' Had it been said that a cause is that after which 
^■SHiytjing eonstanlly exists, we should have understood the 
j Fdf this is indeed all know of the matter. And 
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thii constancy forms the very essence of necessity, nor hiVi 
we any other idea of it.” 

From Locke’s first principle, that all'^iour knowledge 
comes to us front without, no other conclusion than this 
was possible. If sense-experience be the only source 
of knowledge, our notion of causality must take its rise 
in experience. It is true a Lockian disciple might reply 
that, on the repetition of these experiences to which 
Hume directs us, the mind discovers rather than feels 
the “ connection ” of the events. Still, the connectian 
itself is not evidenced by the senses, nor to them. 
Eelations of necessity arc not disclosed in our experi¬ 
ence of the contingent phenomena of sense. There¬ 
fore, if they are real, they must bo evidenced in some 
other way. All that llumc can tell us is, that one 
thing is the aif/nuin mamormlo of anotlier, that they are 
associated in our experience; but the tic connecting each 
with each—like the inner substance of them all—is un¬ 
known and unknowable. lie • held that the interior 
Force, or ultimate Power, which “actuated the whole 
machine ” of Nature, was “ naturally concealed from us^ 
and never discovers itself in any of the sensible qualities 
of body.” Wo shall sec the bearing of this upon his 
interpretation of Nature later on. Note meanwhile how 
logical a deduction it is from tlis starting-point of his 
philosophy; how (metaphorically speaking) ho is com- 
joelled “to clear the board” of our knowledge of the 
notion of Cause, as well as of that of Substance, because 
we cannot find their prototypes in sense. There :iaj the 
closest possible connection between Hume’s inability to 
recognise a world of substance underlying phenoipena, 
discoverable by the direct intuition of the reasonw-an 
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otg'eetk or " thisg ia its^f,” disclosed to us through sense, 
jet existing heti^d it, and irradiatbg and explaining it 
—and 4us sn^ility to ^cognise anything more than 
antecedence and sequence in causation. It ia really the 
feme inability in a different form. If it be an illusive 
trick of custom to recognise a pennanent self (behind the 
phenomenal stream of thoughts and feelings) constitut¬ 
ing the “personal identity” of tlTo ego, it is evident 
that it will be an equal illusion to imagine a substantial 
ti^ of efficiency within the links of the phenomenal 
chain iS the outer universe. 

Before dealing further with the doctrine of Causation, 
it is important to note that it w'as at the close of the 
first section of his ‘ Treatise,’ after Ilumo had discussed 
■ our perception of objects in the external rvorld, that 
he turned to the prohlgm of j)oi'8onal identity, and virtu¬ 
ally said, in his old accustomed manner, “ Show mo 
the ‘ impression ’ from which this ‘ idea ’ of a personal 
self is derived.” Wc ^ave no abiding ‘ impression ’ of 
self. All is evanescent. The ‘ idea ’ of what is con¬ 
stant cannot bo derived from the ‘ impression ’ of what 
is fleeting. Therefore thi're no eiirh ‘ iJe<t.’ It is 
true that we cherish it, but it is an illusion. Wo are 
deceived by it. Now here as elsewhere adopting the 
current philosophy, I^ume saw the difficulties in which , 
it laffded him. He tried to escajjo from them, but 
found no means of doing so. Dissatisfied with the solu¬ 
tion given by the “ philosophers,” and at times with his 
owi^i solution, he fell bock, more and more avowedly as 
his intellectual life developed, on the position of the 
•oeptio. He seems to have felt that by holding himself 
alo^ fronf d<^inatic solutionis he could at least keep 
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what he deemed the arch-enemy of mankind, “quj^r- 
stition,” at arm’s-length. If we cannot penetrate to any 
arcana, why need we try to do 'so 1 Wh^ iwt go'cn our 
way without troubling ourselves 1 There is enough for 
the guidance of mundane life in these antecedents and 
sequents which we know. Why not indulge our “ scep¬ 
tical doubt” as to all that transcends theml The 
masses of mankind may cherish any faith they like, if 
they do not interfere with a similar liberty in others ; 
but why should the intellectually emancipated, the 
“ scientes ” do so ? It must bo admitted that tlicTo was, 
in a good deal of Hume’s polemic, if not an amkre 
peti86e, at least an occasional satisfaction that the ex¬ 
posure of the old philosophical orthodoxy would be 
helpful towards the overthrow of superstition, and the 
discomfiture of fanatics. ^ 

But has Ilunie given us an accurate analysis of 
causation, either as a psychological fact, or as a meta¬ 
physical doctrine? Has ho unfolded the idea of cau¬ 
sality as it lies within tlu’ mind, and adequately 
interpreted the cau.sal nexus as it exists in the realm 
of nature 1 On the contrary, his theory' is full of flaws; 
nay, it is root and branch delusive. 

In the first place, being a development (and a neces¬ 
sary development) of tlic doctrine which limits our 
knowledge to the realm of sense - exporient'e, it 
necessarily shares in the defects of that doctrine. A 
cause, according to this principle^ is not a power pro¬ 
ductive of result; it is simply that which goes ^fore. 
Phenomenon A precedes, phenomenon B. succeeds. 
Sequence is all that we know, because all that the 
senses take cognisance c< is succession in iime;*^and 
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wcb that the cause which precedes the effect, and 
that t}ie effect which succeeds the causa We do this 
by habftj and get so acciistomed to tlie associations of 
succession, that we come to IkjHpvo that they muet go 
on as they do; that is to say, wo infjjoso upon our¬ 
selves, and turn a trick of custom into a relation of abso¬ 
lute necessity. Xow, this may seem to l)o a tlicory of 
nescience, an agnostic position; hu{ it really contains a 
dogmatic prc8U])position uphound with it. It jMsitivcly 
affirms that there is no power within the antecedent 
adequate to produce the con.seiiuent, that the notion of 
such causal jwwcr is a fiction of the imagination. We 
are told that in imagining etliciency, or cnusality, or pro¬ 
ductiveness (name it a.s you will) to he lodged within an 
antecedent, or even within a grouji of antecedents, os 
co-operative con-eause.s^we are the dupes of custom— 
the slaves of use and wont. We may validly lu-k for an 
explanation of the use and wont, or for the source of the 
custom, if custom lie all ii all. 

But lest this should seem a ciicidar argument, the 
affirmation of Iluine may, in the second place, he still 
more validly met hy the countcr-adirmation, that—in 
each and every occurrenci’--tlo're is more than simple 
antecedence and sequence ; that there is a continuous 
exercise of jxiwer within the successive ]ihenomena, 
dynaifiic force, or direct causal etliciency. Given the 
whole sum of concurrent conditions that go Ircforo 
an event—(and the group may he very large, and is 
in ail cases indefinite)—in ortler to the production of 
any result, power musC Ije exei-tcd, an interior causal 
energy lodged within the phenomena must operate to 
prodifce the effect. Tlie logger it is looked at, the 
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AMa to 'be the emptiest of theories. XI 
qaeiiion at issue; it tries to Solve the prchtool’hjir ea|)> 
ting the knot, and then affirming that there is 
to untie To ^ut cosiml in place ofxausal sucoesskm 
(which Hume does) is to put the cart before the honq, 
not only metaphorically but really; because it is only 
in the causal relations of phenomena that we find 
power, or drawing force. The only thing that Hume 
recognises in the operations or ongoings of the universe« 
is (as we have seen) more sequence. An etitot hap¬ 
pens, it takes place, evenit ,—that is all that we can say 
in explanation of it. The isolated particulars, in the 
continuous chain of phenomenal succession, these we 
do know, as they occur in time and in place; but as 
to any tie between them, coi^jnecting them, we are 
absolutely in the dark. Now here (just as in the par¬ 
allel flaw we already traced in his theory of percep¬ 
tion) it is precisely the reverse. We do not know tl^ 
particulars, as they succeed each other, simply as detached 
oiourrenoes. If we know them at all, wo know them f^, 
relation to each other; and the larger half of om knoif- 
ledge of each is our knowledge of its rdation to the MSkT 
A cause has no meaning except in relation to its effeoi^ 
and the effect has none except in relation to its causa. 
But the special point to be n^ted is that wcPknow 
^ cause as productive of the effect, or we do 
know it at all; and we know the effect as JSY7dN<p4^ 
by the cause, or we do not know tV at all; - 
aUn hanomana ate, alternative!}^ both causes 
M VS regard them-^e oaxuia,^ 
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tevualed—we find an interior power or causality tnihin 
every single link of the clniin .' Take any small section of 
the contftiuo'ils §rea of plionomenal succession (for wo 
'must remember that the chain is broken), select 

two or three links. You apply a match to guniwwdor, 
and you see the ililme and smoke, and hear the sotuid 
of an explosion. You ixu-ccivo a violent change in the 
position ajid the relations of cerhiin particle.s of matter. 
Tlio application of the spark (o the powder you call 
•the.causo, the explosion you name the enect; hut there 
were mflly things besides the ajjplicalion of the spark 
that were equally influential in determining the result, 
and without which that residt could not have taken 
place, — elements, states, and conditions, indefinitely 
numerous, but all concurring and co-o])emting. And 
all the result lay potentially within the cause, or the 
sum of the con-causes ; the exphision merely made it 
visible. It displayed the working of the caust; or causes 
in a certain manner. 1 k> other word.s, the force which 
separated the atoms formerly slumbered within them. 
It was latent, and it became active. Of course we are 
not to 8upjx)80 that there is a non - material entity 
lying in some sort of cryjjt amongst tlu! material atoms, 
alternately caught and released, now p.assivc, and again 
active in its wandering| to and fro; but within every 
atom, as its interior eascnco, and therefore throughout the 
whole area of Nature, this force or causal jw>wor resides. 
This, however, is to aniiiupate. 

In ^be third place, Hume’s cartlinal error—and it is 
the common error of the scientific as distinguished from 
the philosophic mind in dealing with this question—is 
the mixing 'up of two radicall/ distinct Ijeliefs, or the 
t.—XL h 
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ignoring of the distinction between two fundam^t^y 
different ones—viz., the belief in causality, or the belief 
in the uniformity of the order of Natura* The latter 
belief is entirely due tck custom; but the custom is based, 
on an observation of phenomenal fact, and is not capri¬ 
cious or arbitrary. Wp believe that the existing order 
of Nature will continue— e.g., that the sun will rise to¬ 
morrow, and the winter succeed the summer—because 
we have been accustomed to find it so; because extended 
experience—that is to say, the experience of the race,* 
consolidated and organised for generations—has taught 
us to look for it; hut it is quite possible, in the nature 
of things, tliat the existing order might change or be 
changed. Wo may oven admit that, of every single 
occurrence the evidence of which reaches us through 
the senses, the antecedents nnilp sequents might be other 
than they are— c.g., that tlio sunrise might be followed 
by darkness, and the sunset by light; that summer might 
be cold, and winter hot; that .silence might accompany a 
storm, and noise attend a calm. It is totally different, 
however, with our belief in causality, in the proposition 
that “ every effect must have a cause,” and that poiD«r is 
lodged within the cause (or the sum of the con-causes), 
adequate to produce the effect. That is a belief elicited 
in and through our experience of finite succession; but 
it is not due to such experience, or created by it,'becau8e 
in no conceivable conditions of experience could it be 

> It is to this want of distiogaUhing betweoD these two tlihigs that 
Httoie'a diaciplea have introdaced so much oonfnaion into tw eoa- 
troreny. It ia nearly aa pemiclous aa another of tb^ confBaieos— 
via, ideatUying Sdenoe edth Philosophy, and rapiesanting FUkae-. 
^yaaahraixdiofSaie&ott^’ ' " 
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oOMnriae. The oonTic^on of causality is made more 
vivid to the mind, by ouryritnessing the definite and oider- 
ly gaooeaiion6'of i^enomena ; but, os soon as it arises, it 
■duckwes iW independent origin. , The sun mitjht not 
rise to-morrow, summer mif/hl not succeed winter, a per¬ 
cussion might not explode dynamite; but in all conceiv¬ 
able conditions of existence, in all conceivable uni¬ 
verses, it would bo as true that cveiVy effect must have 
some cause, and every cause some effect, ns that two and 
two^are equal to four, that all the radii of a circle are 
equal to^o another, and that all the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles. AVo can conceive the 
'hatuTal order of succession different, but wo cannot con¬ 
ceive causation absent. AVo can imagine a diffei-ent 
result, but not the absence of all result. In short, it is 
not from the amount ojt nnj rri^rioicc that I believe 
that every effect mu.st have a cau.so, but it is because 
I ^.^over by an intuition of the reason that it miut bo 
so. Now it is this link ^ jwwer between phenomena, 
this inner tie of causjdity disclosed to the reason, that 
Hume denies; and in the denial of it his philosophy 
rests on an illusion. 

Has, then, this judgment of cau.sality an evidence in 
all respects equal to that of the projwsitions of mathe¬ 
matics t The mathon^atical axioms w'ould bo true, 
althou^ no physical world existe*!, in which they could 
bo evidenced to the sensea Is the same true of the 
axiom of causality 1 It may bo admitted that there is 
one envious difference. In coming to the conclusion 
%taU the radii of a circle aro equal, we simply analyse 
or take to pieces a given notion, the notion of a circle. 
Hw ppposition of the equality dl its radii lies wiOUn it, 





is a latent part of it We do not require to measaratha 
radii of a circle, before pronoimcing them equal; or to 
cut out the three angles of a triangle^ and pltice them 
together, to find out whether or not they are equal to two" 
right angles. Their equality is involved in the very 
conception of the circle and the tfiangle respectively. 
But in saying “ every effect must have a cause,” we pass 
beyond the effect;'we go out of it, or rise above it, 
that is to say, we perform an act of synthesis, not one 
of analysis. We do not take to pieces, we unite, 
here we find the kernel of the whole controveiSJ’. It is 
admitted that we form analytic judgments a priori; the 
mathematical sciences are proof of it. Can we also form 
sjmthetic judgments a priori, equally valid in universal¬ 
ity and necessity with the analytic onesi This leads 
straight to Kant’s reply to llum^, ponsideration of which 
must be meanwhUo postponed. 

It must be repeated, however, that both with Hume 
and his successors, it was not fclie existence of the idea of 
causality that was the question at stake, but only its war^ 
rant. Inheriting the phenomenalist doctrine fromXocke, 
Hume’s task was to explain how it happens that, in the 
absence of any knowledge of causality, as a real inward 
link between phenomena, wo come to believe in such a 
necessary tie. Tlio tie, he sai^, is not in the objects 
we behold, but in the beholders; and it is g^herated 
in us, by the constant experience of the coqjunction of 
objects. That wo do believe in the necessary connection 
of events he admitted. The only question w|s, on 
what ground do we believe in it f and the sole explasa- 
tvm to Hume’a mind was the habit of doing so. W« 
Me things repeated an& repeated a certain jnjnnei^i- 
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‘uitf we gradually corned believe that they must go on 
In ^tpumner, andthi^ there is something in (he ohjeets 
that pn^ucM this result invariably and constantly. 
’But ere can never really know, from tjie examination 
of any object, what that was which gave rise to it, 
or what that is vAiich will ultimately issue from it 
We see certain things conjoined, touching one another 
in space, succeeding one another in time. That is the 
‘ impression ’ that reaches us, the original report of the 
senses. Then, tlie ‘idea’ of necessary connection 
arises, ^t is begotten in the mind, but it is only cus¬ 
tom that begets it. It therefore arises surreptitiously, 
so far as reason is concerned It cannot authenticate 
itself. For example, you hear your friend speak, and 
you associate the words spoken with the speaker; that 
is to say, your eyes a»d ears receive sundry ‘impres¬ 
sions ’; and, as you have heard and seen your friend 
before, you get into the habit of associating those im¬ 
pressions with him. Year only warrant, liowever, being 
custom, your act is rejected and disallowed by “the 
sli^test philosophy.” In other words, the instinct 
which leads you to believe in the necessary connection 
of things is destroyed, whenever you begin to be rational. 
Such is the position taken up by Hume. • 

Sli^t reflection wi^ show its inadequacy; and, to 
make it the more obvious, let us change the iUustra- 
tion. Suppose that in walking by the sea-shore I see 
a mark upon the sand, which I conclude to be a 
human footprint. I immediately infer that some one 
JhM recently passed that way; and, if there was any 
f i^Si^ featera in Uie footprint, conesponding to some 
in tilie foot cl a* person known to m% 
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I might with confidence infer who the indMdhal 
was' who had passed that way. This is ap infe^ ■ 
ence as to special or particular causstion j €ut it is 
totally different, from the belief, or judgment, or infe^ ' 
ence, that the print on the sand must have had some 
cause, whether a human footfall or a different cause. 
The two things ai;o totally distinct; and the latter, 
which is the distinctive judgment of causality, is yielded 
by any and by every phenomenon equally. It requires 
no accumulation of instances to warrant it, although it 
needs some slight experience to elicit it. It is intuitive, 
and in its intrinsic nature is unaffected by the discovery 
of particular antecedents and sequonts in the chain of 
nature. 

The special point to be noted is that while the senses 
take note of phenomenal succession only, the intellect 
strikes through the phenomenal chain—anywhere and 
everywhere it is able to do so—and it discerns the inner 
vinculum, the tie of causality' binding antecedent to 
sequent in the grip of an a priori necessity. It is also 
to be observed that, while this judgment of cansdity 
flashes forth from the mind a priori, the tie of neces¬ 
sity which it discerns is one that binds the sequences 
perceived by the senses a jmferiori. The source of the 
judgment of causality is within the mind that perceives 
it, but its evidence is not wholly subjective. Its evi¬ 
dence, like its sphere, is both within us and withoai It 
is not created by the cunning workmanship of our own 
subjectivity. It is found within; and it flaifiies rforth 
into conscious evidence, when the mind comes into con¬ 
tact with those external ^ihenomena that are jnexp|}eahle 
without it e 




If'we'noir go back Ipon the pioblem, and aorrey it 
from pjher points of view, the more overwhelming will 
be the evidencewof the distinction that has been drawn, 


' and the clearer will the issue* seem. ,Let it be con¬ 
ceded to Hume that the knowledge wo acquire of the 
larger number of tie qualities of objects is a knowledge 
of how they affect us; that in nil the commoner states 
of consciousness we do not metaphorically pass over to 
objects, and find out their imior essence, or know oven 
remot^ what they are “ in themselves,” that wo only 
know now they influence us. It is equally certain that 
the mere existence of any object before us, its extend¬ 
ed area, and the relation of its parts each to each, are 
known to us, not through the senses (though by the 
aid of sense), but that they are known as things that 
are independently of sour experience. The things of 
sense reach us as manifold, not as single phenomena; 
as connected, not as isolated events. They affect us as 
plural, not as singular. • But wlion apprehended by us, 
grasped by the perceptive faculty of the recipient, these 
numifold, connected, plural phenomena are reduced to 
a kind of unity. First of all, they are grasped in the 
unity of consciousness. Next, we make use of non-ex- 
periential elements both to unfold, and to interi>rct, the 
manj^old phenomena^of sense; that is to say, wo em¬ 
ploy thorn a priori categories, which make our experience 
what it is. Their source is within; and, when elicited 
in sdf-ctmsciousness, they partly constitute, and partly 
legdate, our perception of the objects of sense. It is thus 
. that objects; given in sense, when grasped by the mind 
bec(gne inteUigiUe. Immediately afterwards they ore 
pian^ by the undeistaudiug'in categories—that is to 
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say, they are reduced to their place in the ordfer’^of 
thought, as one or diverse, as whole or part, as detached 
or united. But this reference of the objects ^ven by 
sense to the categories-is merely a development or ex¬ 
tension of the act by wliich they first become intelligible 
to us. Combined in the unity of knowledge, they are 
made precise. They are reduced to greater precision by 
being referred to the categories, and tlie two things 
may bo done simultaneously. The object is brought 
under the category in the very act of perception; and 
we cannot perceive it, without bringing it under some 
category. This is true of each individual object; but 
then, when several objects arc brought together for com¬ 
parison, a new reduction to category takes place, which 
is only a development of the first act of perception. 
First of all, to receive the impaeV or inrush of sense-im¬ 
pressions, next to register and store them up, again to 
recall and compare them one with another (or with new 
impressions),—in all this reesptio)), recognition, and 
comparison wo are making use of the categories, nolens 
volene. ' 

It is thus that wo find, by an analysis of experience, 
that it involves and carries with it certain necessary 
elements. The mind of the knower is not entirely acted 
upon from without; but it brings forward sundry ele¬ 
ments of its own to the interpretation of what it knows. 
From the outer world (the manifold of sense) impressions 
manifold flow in upon the mind.* Single and plural, 
coexistent and successive, they reach us, and affeeteus, 
and vanish. We know them to be diverse each from 
each, and to succeed each other one by onej bij,t, if 
they are our impressions, %e must unite them together. 
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we'' most combine the many in the one. Not only^ to 
interpret, but to receive Jthem, we must know what we 
are receiving, and wo must unify them. Some reach us 
simultaneously, i.e., we combine'them in space. Others 
reach us in succession, i.e,, wo combine them in time. 
And if we distinguish them ns ours, wo combine them 
in another unity of experience. Ikit wlint are wo doing 
in all thisi Senso-experienco tliat was slowly pro¬ 
duced by the impact of the external world upon us, 
would OTly give us difference. It could not give us 
unity, jiut wo do unite our impreasions, instinctively 
and inevitably, as they occur—simultaneously in 8|)ace, 
and successively in time—and in both cases ns our own. 
Is not this clear evidence that we employ a power or 
faculty not derived from sense 1 We cannot unify sense, 
any more than we can ftifferentiate it by s<‘nsc ; but wo 
bring in, and must bring in, the unifying and differentiat¬ 
ing categories. In the net of combining our impressions 
—whether it be an .act Sf conscious, or of unconscious 
synthesis—wo put forth a power which sense did not 
give us; and the knowledge to which we attain is duo to 
the union of two elements, the one of which is subjec¬ 
tive and the other objective. Here it is that wo find 
our original dualism taken up into a monism, which 
transijpnds but does npt nljolish it. AVo combine the 
differences of sense-experience in a unity which docs 
not annihilate them, but which renders them intelligible. 
In other words, every” act of sense-perception is a syn- 
thetk-act, in which object and subject unite; and as 
they succeed each other in series, they are bound to¬ 
gether as tl)e acts of one and the same ego. They differ, 
it i» the same; Oiey change, it remains; and as it lies 



beneath the differing and changing series, it also' 
ecends it. It is only thus .that 'experience ^becomes 
Intelligible Although in all experieace there is an 
ultimate mystery unexfilained and inexplicable, we can 
only make any act of knowledge intelligible by con¬ 
struing it as one in which self apprehends what is not 
self together with jtself—that is to say, as an act by 
which the subject grasps both object and subject syn¬ 
thetically. , 

The differences, in the objects which we ^w,«are 
not due to the mere passive reception of a stream of 
influences; nor does the percipient create these diffe^ 
ences. They exist in the outward world, but they are 
also determined by the percipient self, and they are 
combined by the combining unit of self; while its act 
of combination transcends tile differences which it 
unites, Thus it may be said first to differentiate, and 
then, at a stroke, to take the differentiation away. It 
separates, that it may combiflie; and the act of com¬ 
bination has meaning only as a sequel to the separation, 
while the separation is intelligible only in tile light of 
the union. 
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CHAPTER V. 

8US8IDURY POINTS IN THE DOCTRINE OP KNOWLEDGE J 
PEB^AL IDENTITY, AND STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

There are a number of subsidiary points in the doctrine 
of knowledge, as unfolded by Hume, which may now 
be briefly referred to. From the general conception of 
mind as a bundle of detached pci-ccptions, united by no 
underlying substance constituting “jicrsonal identity,” 
many important results are dcduciblo, and are indeed 
logically inevitable. 

In one of the most interesting chapters of his ‘ Trea¬ 
tise,’ Hume proposes four things;— 

“First, to explain the principium individtuUionit, or prin¬ 
ciple of identity. Secondly, give a reason why the resem¬ 
blance of unbroken and interrupted perceptions induces us 
to attybute an identity to them. Thirdly, account for that 
propensity, which this illusion gives, to unite these broken 
appearances by a continued existence. Fourthly, and lastly, 
explain that force and vivacity of conception which arises • 

femn Uie propensity.”—(Treatise, I,, iv., § 2.) 

• < 

As to the flizst, he aflSrms that neither a single object 
’HOT ^ multiplicity of objecta can convey the idea of 
idntity to ns ] bat bringing in the idea of time or dnra- 

■i'S' 
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tion, we suppose, “by a fiction of the imagination," &t 
the object lasts on invariably uninterrupte(yy, and 
comparing it “ in the difierent periods (jf its existence ’’ 
we get the ide% of idefitity. He then goes on to ask 
why the “ constancy of our perceptions makes us ascribe 
to them a perfect numerical identity.” He finds that 
when objects resei^ble each other, wo naturally and 
readily pass from the one to the other, and sometimes 
without perceiving that we do so. "When we fix our 
thought on any object which remains the same hom 
moment to moment, we suppose the change to*Be only 
in the time; and “ a succession of related objects is con¬ 
sidered with the same smooth and uninterrupted pro¬ 
gress of the imagination as attends the view of the same 
invariable object.” “ The passage between related ideas 
is smooth and easy.” The thought “slides along the 
succession with equal facility as if it considered only 
one object, and therefore confounds the succession with 
the identity.” It is this “ smooth passage of our thought 
along our resembling perceptions ” that “ makes us ascribe 
to them an identity.” ' 

As to the third point, Hume has to explain how it is 
that we get into the habit of uniting our broken percep¬ 
tions by this illusion of a continuous existence. He 
admits that wo suppose the objecte we perceive to^pxist, 
and to continue, independently of our perception of 
them ; but ho adds that “ what we call mind is nothing 
but a heap or collection of different perceptions united 
together by certain relations, and supposed (thsugh 
falsely) to be endowed with a perfect siniplicity and 
ident^.” Then, in reference to the external ol^e^ ^ 
he says that '^'an intem^pted appeaiuim tdl 
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Hm aeoMs implies n<^ necessarily an intemiption in ex¬ 
istence. Thfl anppo^tion of the continued existence of 
senanJd'objtectB invdlves‘'no contradiction.” “We may 
lemoTe the seeming interruption by feigning a continued 
being which may fill the intervals.” " But as we not 
only feign, but alse believe in, this continued existence, 
Hume has, in the fomth place, to determine whence this 
belief arises; and falling back on his old position that 
belief is only a vivid or vivacious ‘idea’—derived, 
’ of course, from some precedent ‘impression’ — he has 
only » account for the vivacity of the idea in ques¬ 
tion. We feign the notion of a continued exist¬ 
ence or identity in the object, in order to avoid the 
contradiction in which wo would bo involved by sup¬ 
posing a constant intemiption in our perceptions. But 
it is a false suppositic^ that any object pcrceived’by us 
remains identically the same after a break in our per¬ 
ception of it. Therefore the supposition of this identity 
cannot arise from reasoi^ but only from imagination, by 
which we “bestow an identity on our resembling per¬ 
ceptions.” 'This propension to 1x*tow an identity on 
our resembling perceptions “produces the fiction of 
their continued existence;” but that, “as ^vbll as the 
identity, is really false.” 

In the second chapter of the ‘ Treatise ’ Hume goes on 
to expose what ho Ukes to be the fallacy of the con¬ 
tinued existence of objects. All perception is dependent 
on our organs, and ^Jierefore changes with the changes 
whif^ these organs undergo. He will not admit that 
t^ objects we perceive are distinct from our perception 
' <4-them. Here his Berkeleyanism is pronounced. “Ho 
ai ever present to the mind but perceptiona.” 
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It therefore follows that, while we may discern sundry 
■’ ' relations connecting our different “perceptions,” we can 
never discover any relation between our " perce^ons ” 
and the objects we perc^ve. 

The sequel to this is specially instructive. Hume 
tries to show how the common opinion of mankind, 
while directly contrary to the system of the philoso¬ 
phers, is also related to it. First, he says, “our per¬ 
ceptions are our only objects: resembling perceptions 
are the same.” Their apparent interruption is “con- ' 
trary to their identity.” It therefore “exteilfis not 
beyond the appearance, and the object really continues 
to coexist.” But a little reflection shows that our per¬ 
ceptions have a deiiondent existence, and it might 
therefore be supposed it would also show that they had 
a continued existence; but it is^not so. “ Though we 
clearly perceive the depenJenco and interruption of our 
perceptions, we stop short in our career, and never upon 
that account reject the notion^pf an independent and 
continued existenca That opinion has taken such deep 
root in the imagination, that it is impossible ever to 
eradicate it.” He then says that, to get out of the 
diflfloulty,' we frame the hypothesis “of the double 
existence of perceptions and objects.” This philoso¬ 
phical system he describes ns the “offspring of two 
principles which are contrary to each other, but vfhich 
ate both at once embraced by the mind, and which are 
imable mutually to destroy each pther.” Imagination' 
and reflection are opposed, and we elude the cq^ba- 
diction by resorting to a new fiction. We ascribe the 
“interruption to our perceptions, and the continnance . 
to objecta.” Hume, of»-course, does not‘aooejJt^ oot , 
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he proceeds 

to ctote two objections to it; and yet he concludes by 
saying tiiat he finds no gtbund for putting implicit faith 
. either in our sehses or in our reason, and that sceptical 
doubt as to both of them is “ a malady which can never 
be radically curecUl “ It is impossible, upon any sys¬ 
tem, to defend either our understanding or senses; and 
we but expose them farther when wo endeavour to 
justjfy them.” 

' Dl the sixth section of this book, entitled “ Of Po^ 
Bonal iiontity,” Hume develops his position still f^^ 
ther. He begins with the old contention — show mo 
the ‘ impression ’ from which this ‘ idea ’ of self arises; 
for, if you cannot, no such idea can bo valid. Next, ho 
asks how all our particular, different, and distinguished 
energies can belong t^ this hypothetical self, and bo 
connected with it? He says that each of them “may 
exist separately,” and that they “ have no need of any¬ 
thing to support their existence.”* AVhon he “enters 
most intimately into what he calls himself,” ho “ always 
stumbles on some iMrticidar.” And as with himself, 
so with the race. Mankind are “ nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different jxircoptions which succeed each 
other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a pe^ 
petual flux or movement” To account for the individu¬ 
ality “in which people* believe, we must “account for 
that identity which we attribute to plants and animals, 
Hum being a great analogy betwixt it and the identity 
of a aeU or persoa” 

^en, as before, Hume finds that we confound the 
notion, of a succession of related objects with the con- 

tlatMflice of an identical objoct; ^ tiiis, though a 
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fiction of the imagination, is extremely natural. 
feign the continued existence of the perceptions of our 
senses to remove the internfption; and run «nto the 
notion of a soul, and sejf, and suhstanch, to disguise the. 
variation.” The proof of this is to he found in the 
fact that “all objects to whicli ’we ascribe identity 
consist of a succession of related objects.” Suppose 
some huge mass of matter before us, to which we 
ascribe individuality. It posse.sses and preserves its 
identity to us only so long as nothing is taken from* 
it; but if a substraction bo made, and bo very>#iinute, 
its identity is of course destroyed, and yet wo do not 
perceive it, and may continue to speak of it as the 
same; and, in n sense, it t'n the same. Loss of a part 
alters the elements that go to constitute the whole. It 
introduces a change into the object, but it does not 
make the object itself different. I’ho case becomes 
much stronger when wo ])ass from things inanimate to 
things vital. Organisms that are always changing their 
constituents do not lose their identity by doing so. 
Nay, this inces.sant change, the coming add going of 
atomic particles, is the very condition of the life of 
organisms, and therefore of their identity.* 

Hume was too acute not to ircrccivo this. He saw 
that the acorn and the oak, the child and the man, were 
apparently one throughout all thevstages of their grtfwth; 
but he held that their identity was a fiction of the 
imagination, that there was no real oneness. And it 
was the same with tlie identity “which we ascribe to 

• o 

^ It is to be observed, however, that the case is preciaelv simliar, 
though not so obvious, iu the inorganic masses that constitute objects. 
Atomio change ia incessant, even within the hardest mineral mass. 
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thmind of man," it^was “fictitious” merely. For sup¬ 
port^ he fdl back upon his old contention that there 
is no {«al isausetion amSngst phenomena, but that the 
• causal nexus resolves itself, when scrutinised, into an 
association of ideas by custom. Therefore ho concluded 
that the identity vm ascribe to objects and to ourselves is 
not real, but is a union of tl>o imagination, efTccted by the 
help of what he called “ the three uniting principles in the 
ideal world,” viz., resemblance, contiguity, and causation; 
and that our notions of iMtsonal identity are all duo to 
“the^Mnooth and uninterrupted progress of thought 
along a train of connected idea.s.” Memory is the chief 
“source of personal identity”; not, however, as produc¬ 
ing, but only ns discovering it—which disclosure is an 
illusion. It is from memory that we “ acquire the notion 
of causation ”; and tln^i wo extend the chain of causes 
beyond the range of memory, and think of ourselves as 
having experienced what wo have entirely forgotten. 

In all this we see the ijpuie psyclfologicnl inadequacy, 
the same misreading of consciousness, analytic poverty 
and helplessness, that we have previously noted. A 
succession of states of mind has no meaning, except in 
relation to the substrate of self that underlies the suc¬ 
cession, giving it coherence, identity, and intelligibility. 
The states are different, but the self — whoso states 
they 9re—is the same. * Tlio mind of man has no “con¬ 
tents,” in the sense in which a book has contents, or in 
which a mountain hai^ strata, or even in which a plant 
has ite constitutive parts of root, stem, branches, and 
lesvea TJi® physical analogy is irrelevant, although 
even that Aslogg does not bear out the contention of 
Humd^ becabse—as already stated—the identity of plant 
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and animal is unaffected by the loss of their constitatat 
atoms, and even by the occasional loss of meftbers. Bijt 
the mind, existing underneathits states, and -^Is, and 
operations, does^ not dccive its contents from without, 
and arrange them afterwards as casual furniture within. 
It hoe them—at least the most essential part of them^j— 
from the first; and these contents are afterwards shaped, 
reduced to order, differentiated, by its contact with the 
outward world; the formative factor—and that the 
central clement in the rvholo process—being the per¬ 
sonal self witliin. “ I ” am a series, a succ^Ron, a 
ehanging stream of thought, feelings, ‘ impressions ’—* 
that is all that Hume can toll mo ; but if all that I am 
is this series of successive and detached ‘ impressions,’ 
which I subsequently recall and bring back upon the 
stage of my experience as ‘ idejas ’—how are they my 
impressions and my ideas 1 To make them mine, “ I ” 
must exist beneath them or within them, and in a sense 
before them. To gfst the imjvessions into unity, there 
must be a imiting self; and wo can never get our 8en?e- 
experience oven focussed for us, by a mere physical 
process of ‘ impressions ’ from without. 

There are two corollaries of this position which Hume 
consistently doducoa The first is that external causes 
determine internal states; and in the maintenance of 
this, Hume’s disciples in tliis cOuntry have developed 
his doctrine still more logically. They boldly affirm 
that the elements of consciousness are to be sought in 
bodily states and changea All mental states Ejrp the 
effect of physical causes; and therefore, all meittal 
operations are, ifi the last analysis, mera “cerebral 
functions.” It would be a perfectlj^roIM rejoindw to 
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ga^ that physical states are the effect of mental causes; 
and therelbrc, that oerebral functions are due to mental 
operatidiia B^t the truth is tlmt ncitlier are all mental 
' states produced by physical oaes, noi; are all physical 
results due to mental catisca Cerebral states are never 
the sole causes oT thought and feeling (subjective ex¬ 
perience) ; but they ore elements which co-<)|X‘nitc to the 
production of the result. The physical (the material) 
may do its part, and yet no mental or emotive result 
' may follow. 1 may be in a room where a brilliant light 
is bunflng, and where music is being played, and yet I 
may neither sec the one nor hear the other; and if I am 
conscious of both, in order to that consciousness I must 
put into active exercise a [rower witliin me tlmt is not 
the mere result of “ molecular changes of the nerve 
apparatus.” ITiese niadern followers of Hume nflimi, 
with a bland dogmatic air, that the mental [ihenomena 
are the effects of material ones: ami that, they sav, 
merely means that they*are jnrrcim/ liy these material 
pKenomena; and they go on to affmn, in con.sc(iucnco of 
this, that the more deeply it is studied, the materialistio 
position will bo seen hr Ire una-ssailable, but that the 
idealistic position is una8.sailnble also! If that is not 
affirming and denying the same thing at the same time, 
the idealism commen<led is a very secondary and spectral 
affair—a sort of lunar floctrine, shorn of all its splendour, 
and even of significance. It is certainly not the doctrine 
of any idmlist of notofrom Plato to Fcrrier. It is much 
the i^me as the admission of this school that ideas are 
innate, when it turns out that all they admit is tliat 
mental states are the product of the reaction of the 
oigtpiW on an unknown cai&c. 



But modem materialism points us to the discoyejy’of 
the law of the correlation of all forces, and the trans¬ 
formation of energy. It reminds us that we cah prove 
that heat is but a mode Of motion, and that every one of 
the so-called physical forces pass and repass into each 
other endlessly. But what proof doeS it give, or can be 
given, that consciou-sness is but a mode of motion, or 
that it is produced by physical causes solely 1 Nerve- 
force is a definite measurable quantity; but it has never 
been known to pass into thought, or to be transmu^ 
into consciousness. Wo have no evidence that non- 
vital forces pa.s3 into the vital, that life is a mode of 
motion; still less that unconscious energies ever become 
conscious ones, by dint of more manipulation in the 
secret laboratory of Nattiro. Modem materiahsm 
affirms—^just like that of anticiuitir and of the eighteenth 
century—that matter can give rise to mind, that con¬ 
sciousness is evolved out of the unconscious; while 
modem idealism is j*ist as cxiaiicit in its denial of the 
possibility of any such evolution. There is no doubt 
that idealists are warranted in affirming, (1) that the 
identity of all force has not been proved; and (2) 
that, if it were proved, the radical notion with which 
we must start, in our conception and interpretation of it, 
is derived not from matter but from mind. 

Another point to be noted is* the close connection 
between the nominalist doctrine—which Hume received 
from Berkeley—and his agnostic doctrine of substance 
and of personal identity. It was a very old thegjy of 
the schools, which Berkeley rehabilitated (though it was 
curiously out of harmony with the tenor of h* own 
philosophical idealism), that genera are but the n^es 
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whidh we attach to i number of particular things. This 
theorjc, for .which Hum^thonka Berkeley, considering it 
“one of Ahe gieatest and most valuable c/wcoiwie*,” is 
connected with much else in his philosophy. If univer- 
sals are only the names by whieli wo doscrilx) a scries of 
individual things, if tliore Isi no real caU-gory under 
which we sulmimo them, all our kn,owlo<lgo dissolves in 
a string of jwirticvdars. Wo know nothing but units; 
and those units wo cannot uni(o in a wlinlo that includes 
thom^ In otlier wonis, for us tlioro i.s no philosophy; 
science is all wo can attain to. Tliis, it will 1>o olwervod, 
is in strictest keeping with the derivation of knowletlgo 
from withoiit, and its origin in material sense-impres¬ 
sions. Tlio nominalist doctrine is inconsistent with the 
recognition of sulwtance ns a generic t'lement underlying 
particular and siKicifn? phenomena; while the recogni¬ 
tion of sulwtanco as a generic cb'mcnt distinct from, and 
underlying [virlicular and specific p^ienomenn, carries with 
it a counter-doctrine b^thnt of tin' nominalists. And 
so we come Ixick, ns Ijefore, to the question, “ Can wo 
get beyond the particulars, the imliriihui in a series, so 
as to reach a universal, which is the archetype of which 
the individuals arc an illustration 1 ” If wo can, then 
“genera "are more than generic “terms.” Wo do not 
cre^ them; we find them. Wo recognise them as 
really existing, and tito story of the universe becomes to 
us not a mere string of occurrences, a kaleidoscope of 
change ; but it is thA evolution in time of those eternal 
ideas, whfch lie at the root of individual things, and 
which, in their entrance and exit amongst the pheno- 
mei^ of gense, are unafTocted by them. 

ITho nominalist position may be met, and has al- 
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•ways been met, by the simple assertion—on the festi- 
mony of conscious experience—jnot that we fire able to 
frame general ideas, but that we have them, we jpossess 
them, and feel o,'irselves possa^neil by them. They are 
elicited in experience through our contact with par¬ 
ticular things. We do not first collect the particulars, 
and place them in an artificial frame or category, there¬ 
after naming them so and so : but wo find the category,' 
(that lies within us in a latent state,) evolve itself into 
life, step by step with our experience of the partiqi;ilaiis, 
which it takes up or cmbi’aces within it. The genera 
are not dependent on the particulars, nor the particulars 
upon the genera. They coexist, and are mutually illus¬ 
trative ; because the particulars have no meaning apart 
from the genera, by which they are embraced; while the 
genera have no sphere beyond th6 particulars, in which 
they are mirrored. The formation of these genera 
or classes is not dependent on language. They are 
formed before language is arWculate. They arise in 
dreams. They are experienced by deaf mutes. We are 
more vividly conscious of them when we are silent, than 
when wo embody them in speech. It iS true that the 
process of evolving and forming general conceptions— 
and the further process of idealisation—is greatly aided 
by language. ■ It is defined, and made more expressivf^ by 
the help of spoken and of written words. But to make 
language a creative instrument, and to ascribe the for¬ 
mation of all general notions to an afct by which, the mind 
merely sums up particulars, and sets down the result in 
a sort of mental arithmetic, is to travesty fact, and to 
put an airy hypothesis in its place. 
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CHArXER V4. 

THEORY OR MOltAI-S, AND OF THE WIIJ. 

•• 

Hume’s ‘ Inquiry Conooniiiif,' Hk.' I’rinoijili's of Morals,’ 
published in 1752, was, in liis own woixls, “of all my 
writings, historical, philosophical, ninl literary, inconiimr- 
ably tho best.” In litei-iry eonqileUncHa and i)mcti- 
cal value, it may probably las ranked next to the 
‘Political Discourse.s.’* 'J'he ‘Tnatise’ was philosophi¬ 
cally much more imiKtriant, belli in substance and in 
its results ; but this Isiok on Morals is, in its own 
sphere, a maturer work* and its |ibilosojihienl modera¬ 
tion—Ijoth in stating oi)inions, and in the tone adopli'd 
towards preceding writ<-rs — as well as its admimble 
wealth of ilhustration, must not Is- overhsiked. 

Hume’s ethical theory was a real, though an uncon¬ 
scious, development from that of Iloblies, nay, from the 
ethws of Epicurus anij Lticrctius, just as— 

“ Da Vincis derive in due time from Dellos.” 

He was ^miliar with HoblioR, and he knew tho sub¬ 
sequent history of ethical thought in England, through 
Lockft Clarke, and Shaftesbury, and bis own contem- 
ponfties, Butler and Hutchescgi. A single glance at the 
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philosophical succession will show the extent of'\is 
indebtedness. 

Hobbes had explicitly announced a gelfish theory of 
the origin of hiynan action. According to him, man 
had boon originally a .solitary, and therefore a selfish 
being; and although, as society devcloficd, ho has see'incd 
to lose his selfifshness, it has been seeming only, all 
human action being really self-regarding, whether avow¬ 
edly so or not. 

Locke followed Hobbes, for the most part, in his dis¬ 
cussion of this doctrine, modifying without abandoning 
the position that pleasure is the pole-star of life, and 
veiling it somewhat by his recognition of elements that 
wore incon-sistent with it. Tlio cardinal distinction be¬ 
tween good and evil was, however, whittled down to the 
difference betwijon pleasure and jiain, as it always must 
bo when actions are tested solely by their results. 

With Shaftesbury a reaction set in. He .sought the 
moral basis of conduct, not any anticipated pleas¬ 
ure resulting from .action, but in the good of society 
at largo, which ho maintained should be consciously 
aimed at by the, individual. The “ appetite for 
private good ” was not in itself evil, but only when 
“ excessive,” and when inconsistent with an “ affec¬ 
tion for the public good.” Slijaftesbury held that 
there was an instinct implanted i.i us which tends to 
goodness, an innate and a disinterested regard for the 
wellbeing of others; but that wo •discriminate actions 
through “a moral sense,” which decides that'virtue is 
pleasurable and vice painful, just as the palate decides 
in reference to things bitter and sweet. Although in 
this ho adopted the root-principle of the philosoj^iy 
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of sensation, Shaftesbury’s main attack was directed 
• agains*- ^haj; he considered the monstrous notion that all 
benevolence ha» self for its object, disguised under an 
apparent regard for others. But, on tlie whole, his 
ethics were meagre, and his system inconsistent. 

The teaching of Shaftesbury was develoiK'd by Francis 
Hutcheson, who publislied his ‘ Bajuiry into Beauty 
acid Virtue’ in ITir). lie held that a large, part of 
, human action—and all the more commendable part— 
prote^jd from a po.sitive interest in our fellow-men, 
and aiincil diivctly at their good ; and that such 
action was a]ij)roved by an interior moral sense, its 
disinterestetlness arising out of “the very frame of our 
nature”; but he overshot the mark, and taught that 
in every moral act we have a regard to the genend, and 
not to individual good.* 'I'o llutclies<ui, however, as to 
Shafteshur}', the moral standard was found in the ten¬ 
dency of actions, ami the best ac^on was that which 
prcxluced the greatest haitjn'ne.ss of the greatest number. 

Of a totjilly dilferent character was Buth'r’s system. 
Partly intellcetu.il and partly emotive, it was avowedly 
an experimental study of human nature as an “ economy 
or constitution.” lie found in it a sort of hierarchy of 
powers or tendencie.s. On the lowennost lloor there 
were^hc simple irreflectiw* instincts, ajipetites unillu¬ 
mined by thought. Altovo these were tin; two principles 
of rational self-love and of iKuicvolcnce towards others, 
which work togethef toward a common end. The 
disinterestdfiness of the latter was ns obvious as the 
intorestedne.ss of our private and personal desires, 
simply because it seeks an ^object, and tends out 
towattl that object. But above benevolence, as well 
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as above our primitive desires, was a principle of rational 
judgment as to the quality of, actions, the,conseience, 
which arbitrates amongst competing actions, approv¬ 
ing of some and' disapproving of others. Butler’s main 
contribution to ctliical tluiory wa.s his elevation of 
the “conscience” as the arbiter of riglit and wrong, 
in place of the “moral sense” of Shaftesbury. It 
stood as a sort of a juilgo enthroned amongst the other 
powers, its right of control or superintendence being 
involved in its very existence. Human natui;e was 
thus to him under a monarchical, and not a republican 
government; and virtue was what the conscience au¬ 
tocratically sanctioned, vice what it authoritatively 
condemned, ‘ oonscicmcc ’ being the faculty which ap¬ 
proved of the right and disa])proved of the wrong. 
As a theory, tliis was neither ‘strikingly original, nor 
peculiarly convincing. To define the morally good as 
that which the con,science approves of, and to define 
the conscionco as that which 'magisterially approves of 
the good, is really to beat round about the speculative 
bush, if not to wander in the maze of a circular intel¬ 
lectual puzzle; and in ascertaining vilnj the conscionco 
approves of one set of actions, and disapproves of an¬ 
other—why some are right and others wrong—Butler 
fell back on their hcidthful or injurious tendency, and 
the utilitarian test came in as clearly as it did in the 
ethics of Socrates. 

The thoistic element which 'Butler recognised in 
conscience was, however, noteworthy, and' was‘‘quite 
as valuable a contribution to morals as the rational 
element signalised by Cudworth and Clarke, Hqbbes’s 
dogmatic affirmation of the selfish principle had 'been 
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met by Cudworth by an equally dogmatic asser- 
• tion ot^“efcBmal and immutable morality,” in con¬ 
formity to whicltv on our part, good conduct consisted. 
In this Clarke followed him, inaintaiiikig that immu¬ 
table distinctions were ns clearly revealed in the moral 
sphere, as the diffei-euco between truth and falsehood 
in the intellectual. Both writers were dogmatic, un- 
historical, a priori, and absolutie Clarke’s doctrine, that 
.virtue lies in conformity to right n'ason, or to the 
eterflaVJitness of things,” was exceedingly vague; and 
it proved as inefleetive, jiraetieally, ns wi're the old arith¬ 
metical conceptions of tla; I'ythagorcan .school Still 
there arc important links of connection between the 
ethics of Clarke, and those of Butler and Shaftesbury; 
and there arc also elements in the teaching, both of Clarke 
and of Shafte.sbury, whifli take us back to Blato and the 
Stoics for their origiiml germs, and onward to Kant for 
their full evolution. Before llunie’.s,* Immiry ’ came out. 
Hartley had ))ublished Ids ‘ Olj.servation.s on Man’ 
(1749). Hartley traced '■verything back to .sensation ; 
and, with the help of the primaph; of ii.s,soeiation, tried 
to exhibit the growth of all our higher tendencies from 
that root; but as his work e.xereised no direct influ¬ 
ence on Hume, it is unnecessary to indicate how ho 
work%l out his fund.nnental principle. 8o much for 
Hume’s predeces-sors ethical phihesophy in England. 

In the ‘ Inquiry into the I’rincij)le8 of Morals,’ wo 
have a new version of the third volunu! of the ‘ Trea¬ 
tise’f*but ^leithcr of these is a direr! development of 
antecedent ethical doctrine in England. Although they 
show •bvious affinities with Hobbes, they take us back 
to Epicurus and his school. In morals Hume bases 
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everything on sentiment. Eeason is regarded by him 
as a soli; of lamp, to be occasioaally lit, in ojjder^to teach • 
the passions how to actbut it is not -reason, it is feel- _ 
ing (in otlier werds, pleasure and pain) that is our ulti¬ 
mate guide as to the kind of actions^ that are to be per- 
foriped or shuimed by us. To the question, why do 
actions please us1..tlio answer returned is, they please 
us because they are useful, but useful not only to our¬ 
selves individually, but to the race at largo; in other, 
words, because they advance the general welfarcr--^m- 
pathy with others being an original tendency of our 
nature, and a counteractive to the instinct of personal 
gratification. 

The iKjtion of a first principle or immutable law in 
the intellectual sphere having been set aside—both in 
the ‘Treatise’ and the ‘Inquiry*’—it followed that there 
was no first principle or immutable law in the moral 
sphere; but then, ,custom might establish some very 
stringent secondary laws; anft while wholly secular in 
its origin, the practice of virtue might bo shown to be 
highly useful to the race. With all his hatred for what 
ho doomed metaphysical chimeras, Ilumc had a respect 
approaching to reverence for mundane law, and the sober 
lessons of experience. lie studied the phenomena of 
human conduct in the same coobanalytic fashion,oa8 he 
examined the process of porcc<)tion, or our relations 
to tlio external world ; and morality became to him a 
new sort of natural history : but^ on that very account, 
it was not a sphere in reference to which'* thofff was 
any room for doubt or indifference, or for acting as 
one pleased. It was a region over which law and 
order reigned, and from which, therefore, all phantoms 
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shoiuii be chased, and every rag of superstition brusheil 
asideu 

His bftok'on Morals has not been regarded by jwa- 
•terity so lughly n« the ‘Treatise' or the ‘l£ssays,’ i^rtly 
beeause tho utilitarian theory has Is'en wrought o\it 
mneh more fully since Hume’s day; but it has a sjwcial 
value of its own. In the introductory st'ction he deals 
with the “general jirinciides of morals.” Tho.se who 
question “the reality of moral di.stinclioiis ” he even 
*“m|)ks amongst di.singeimous disimtants.” With any 
one wfli^denieil the dilt'erence between right and wrong 
ho would not argue, hut “would leave him to him¬ 
self.” It w.a.s very dilferent, however, with the tpieation 
of the “foundations of momls, whether tliey !«■ derived 
from rea.son or sentiment,”- whether we reach them by 
argument or by intiiilioii,—whether tliey bind the entiro 
universe, or are js'cidiar to mankind, llnme first, and 
charactcri.stically, .states .some arguments on Isith sides 
of tho contiwersy. AVe ^ould scarcely debate the ques¬ 
tion, if re.a.son were not the basi.- ; but then, argument 
never stirs tin- active jiowers, and sentiment must ho its 
root, if momlity is to is,suc in gisid conduct. Hi 
therefore “su.siiocts”—and this is one of the Iw'st in¬ 
stances of Hume’s jiractical eclecticism—that “ivason 
and sentiment concur in almost all moral detemiina- 
tions. The “ final Kc|tcnce” which we jiass on human 
conduct dcjicnds, it is probable, on “some internal sense, 
universal in tlie who]*: sjs'cies ; ” but to pave the W'ay 
for il^cxeriMse, intellectual reasoning is necessary. There¬ 
fore tho general approbation of mankind on the one 
hand, and the general censure on the other, may deter¬ 
mine lor us the quality of actlbns as resiiectivcly virtu- 
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ous or vicious. If we can ascertain what that is which is 
common to all admirable actions, and what that is in 
which aU blamable ones agree, we will’“reach the 
foundations of ethics, ahd find those universal principles • 
from which all censure and approbation are ultimately 
derived;” and as this is a question of fact, we “ can only 
expect success by following the experimental method,” 
and applying the same principles to moral as to natural 
philosophy. 

Hume next discusses the subject of “ benevolenqe ” 
and from the number of synonymous terms hb ’’makes 
use of in describing it, it will bo seen that to him the 
virtue is a wide one. “The epithets sociable, good- 
natured, humane, merciful, grateful, friendly, generous, 
beneficent, or their equivalents, are known in all lan¬ 
guages, and universally express the highest merit which 
human nature is capable "of attaining.” The special 
point which he notes, however, and the chief merit of 
the virtue, is the hrippineas or benefit which results to 
society from its practice. “The utility resulting from 
the social virtues forms at least a part of their merit, 
and is one source of that regard so'universally paid to 
them.” “ In all detenninations of morality this circum¬ 
stance of public utility is ever principally in view.” 
Hoto much of the merit of actions is due to their utility 
he discusses later on. ^ * 

In the next section, “Of Justice,” he maintains that 
“public utility is the sole origin^of Justice.” He sup¬ 
poses a state of matters in which every onq woqiji get 
what wished or needed, without labour .or toil, by 
simply taking it. In such a state there would be no 
sense of property, of “mine” or “thine.“fT^io* 
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wotJt^ be an idle cerettoniol, and could neyer poeaibly 
haye place ii^ the catalague of the virtuea’’ Similarly, if 
the viflae iif benevolenSe were universal, and no one 
. «yet thought of‘defrauding ancthor, “the ttse of justice 
would be suspended by sucli extensive Ixsnovolence.” 
“Every man bein^a second self to another, would trust 
all his interests to the discretion of every man, without 
distinction; and the whole human Ace would form one 
family." Such a conuminity of goods has Ijoen tric<l; 
• and when it has been abandoned, it has b(‘en because of 
the “toauming selfishness of men,” and therefore it was 
necessary to fall back on j<mtice, Iwcnuso of its tine to 
mankind. In a case exactly the reverse of this, when 
the whole of society wa-s in the utmost extremity, “ the 
strict laws of justico would be 8US])endod, and would 
give place to the necessity of self-preservation;” so 
that, again, the use of the virtue is to “ procure happi¬ 
ness and security, by preserving order in society.” Self- 
defence against as-sault, ^tho ])uniMiment of criminals, 
and nations going to war, are all cases of the “suspen¬ 
sion of the ordinary rules of justico ” for the greater 
benefit of the individual, or of society. If you “render 
justice ttsc/ess, you totally destroy its essence, and sus¬ 
pend its obligation U])on mankind.” The poetical fic¬ 
tion of a golden age of aboriginal peace, and the philo- 
sopMcal fiction of the first human state as one of war, 
each indicate a statcl in which the virtue of justico 
could not possibly ^ise. Were there a species of 
creatures ^capable of resisting us in any way, our 
relation to them could not be social, and the virtue of 
justice would be useless. Were each one self-centred or 
sohtiAy, he would be incapabks of justice; but as soon 
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as society begins to be formed, Vn the establishmept of 
the family bond there is a sphere for jristico; and as 
the social area widens by th6 union of families, the 
sphere of justice extends! Again, the good of mankind, 
or the interest of society, is tlio only end contemplated 
by legislation; and every writer on “ lire laws of na¬ 
ture,” with whatever principle ho starts, invariably ends 
in this. Again, if private rights may ever bo set aside 
for the sake of the common good, the utilitarian end is 
again apparent. And further, in determining what is 
any one man’s property, utility must bo our rula,'or wo 
land in whimsies, or in frivolous and perhaps burdensome 
superstitions. Justice is not weakened, but strengthened, 
in being thu.s founded on utility. 

In a section added to this chapter, in a subsequent 
edition, Humo tries ti> slinw pie inadequacy of the 
theory which ascrilies the .sentiment of justice to an 
“original instinct”; and hero wo find the old defect 
already traced—viz.s his atoipic individualism—cling¬ 
ing to liim, and marring Ins ethics, lie says that if it 
sprang from original instinct, we “ would require ten 
thousand different instincts.” IIo wumot see unity in 
the variety, the one beneath the manifold. Wo would 
not have required, he thinks, “ a liundred volumes of 
laws, or a thousand volumes of constitutions,” to deal with 
the subject of iuberitanco and contract, if the prirtfciple 
of justice had bi'on an original inijtinct. The history of 
legal debate proves that rea.son, and not instinct, is at 
work, and has been at work fi-om the beginning. ^ In¬ 
stinct is uniform, reason is diverse. Had instinct iieen 
the original factor, unifonnity and not variety would 
have characterised the rules of property. Ilti concludes 
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that the “necessity of justice to the support of society*is 
the sole foundation of tlje virtue ; ” and ho thinks that, 
by follt^Hng tlyj rules of research laid down in the 
'‘Principia,’* we may conclude that (jitility “is the 
source of a considerable part of the merit ascribed to 
humanity, benevofcnce, friendship, public spirit, &c., 
as it is the sola source of the mond approbation paid 
to fidelity, justice, veracity, and integrity.” 

The most important section, liowcvcr, of this notc- 
wosth^ treatise is tlie one entitled, “Why Utility 
pleaseu* Hume appeals to the fact that the usefulness 
of an action is its chief title to praise in common life; 
but the utility of the social virtues has led sonfo to 
infer that all moral distimtions are duo to education, 
and that they were invented by politicians to make men 
tractable. Education, however, though it may increase 
or diminish, cannot create our approbation of one set of 
actions, and our disapprobation of others. 

“Had nature made no (fistiiiction founded on the origi¬ 
nal constitution of the mind, the words honourahle and 
shameful, lovely and odious, noble and despicable, liad never 
any place in any language ; nor could politician.^, had they 
invented these term.s, ever been able to render them intel¬ 
ligible, or make them even convey an idea to the audi¬ 
ence.” 

• 

This is n very signiffanl .admission on the part of 
Hume ; and it only ro(miircd to be widened out, and in 
particular to be cxlemlfcd from the moral to the intallcc- 
tuAl ||)hcn^ to give us a tahdly new version of human 
nature. But it is curious that, in this very chaider, ho 
distinctly declines to carry the principle ho has grasped 
• I Book in. 
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into “ the alastruser studies oi Logic and Metaphysics.” 
He considers that the social virtues have " 


“ a natural beauty and , amiableness which at first, ante¬ 
cedent to all precept and education, recommends them to ' 
the esteem of uninstructed mankind, and engages their affec¬ 
tions ; and as the public utility of 'these virtues is the 
chief circumstance whence they derive their merit, it fol¬ 
lows that the end which they have a tendency to promote 
must be some way agreeable to us.” 

Tlius the voice of nature and of experience J;)oth* 
plainly oppose the selfish theory. Hume f^omts to 
cases in which the “ titmo.st subtilty of imagination 
couM not discover any appearance of self-interest,” and 
to others in which we praise “ what is prejudicial to our 
particular interest.” lie finds that a regard for what 
lies beyond self is involved in the very notion of utility. 
An action is useful; but for whatl Not for the interest 
of the actor only, but for the interests of those towards 
whom his action tends. In >'diis Hume thinks we find 
“ one great source of moral distinctions.” 

But the public or general interest may he held to be 
ouro^v^^ private inti'rest disguised tir transformed. This, 
however, is an inadequate theory ; because wo can easily 
find out, by an cxperiiiu nlaia cnieiK, that public interest is 
often contrary to our private interest, and yet is preferred 
and followed. “ It follows that everything whiot con¬ 
tributes to the hajipincss of soulety, recommends itself 
directly to our approbation and goodwill.” 

Towards the close of this section, in the eoursft.of an 
interesting discussion, Ilumo drops several hints on the 
subject of sympathy, which were afterwards wrought out 
by his friend Adam Smith in his ‘ Theory of Moral ^enti- 
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ments.’ Utility ho considers to be the “ foundation of 
the chief part of niomls;” but tlio useful toiidenoy of 
actions •^ihbves us not with any regard to self-interest.” 

• It is rather a “ temloncy to the {)vil)lic good, and to the 
promotion of peace, harmony, and order in .society.” 

The two roniaibing .sections of the ‘Imiuiry’ arc 
devoted to a discus.sion on the “ <ju,a]itie.s n.seful to our¬ 
selves” (.such as discretion, industry, frugality, honesty, 
fidelity), and of those “ immediately agreeahh- to other.s ” ; 

*and, in the conclusion of the book, lie return.s to the 
proposirton that per.sonal merit is duo to the posaes.sion 
of qualities that are eitlier u.seful or agnasdile to our¬ 
selves or others ; and that it i.s the both of the 

personal and of the social virtue.?, that is the “ sole 
foundation of tlicir merit.” 

There are four aiqjciidica's to ttu' ‘ln([nirv,’ to two 
of which reference, may be brielly made, hccau.se of 
sundry admissions they contain, fatal to utilitariani.sm. 
The first is “ Concernin<f Moral tsentiment.” In this 
Ilumo adds to his former <-onleiiti(jn five argiimcnt.s why 
reason, though it has a sliaro in the matter, cannot be 
“the solo .source of moral.s.’ ’ 1. lie ask.s, In what does 

the demerit of ingratitmle consist? It (hies not concern 
a matter of fact, nor docs it consist in tlic relation of one 
fact to another, nor of^a iiarticular action to the rule of 
right. 2. Eeason must first do its work in .a.sccrtaining 
the relation of act to iict, and of jiowcr to jiower; and 
then sentiment comes In to complete the pmce.ss; and it 
is noJ,in t^jo discovery of tlie relation.?, but in tlie senti¬ 
ments that arise after tliat discovery, that “ all moral 
determinations consist.” 3. Beauty in objects do('s 
not ^emde in the parts, but “ rOsults from the whole,”— 
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a striking admission from Humo,—and therefore the 
discovery of the relation of part to part by the reason 
does not give rise to it. It is duo to ,tho fedfing that 
springs up fronj, the contemplation of the whole; and 
similarly with regard to moral beauty. 4. Mere in¬ 
tellectual relations subsist between ‘inanimate objects, 
where there is no room for morality; and, 5. We can¬ 
not go on for ever asking a reason for the .thing wo do, 
and a reason for that .again; and as wo must pause 
somewhere in our search for causes, wo must rest in 
something that is done, not because of any othfe'r thing, 
or for any other end, but o/t its otcit aceoimt; and 
virtue, says llumo, in a remarkable sentence, “ is an end 
desirable on its own account, without fee or reward, 
merely for the immediate satisfaction which it conveys.” 
The iunctiou of reason is to discover objects as they 
really are, and therefore it gives us the knowledge of 
truth and falsehood; the oflice of feeling is to give us 
internal sentiment, directed otoward virtue and vice 
respectively, and therefore to become a motive to virtue. 
There is no doubt that Ilumo assigned to reason a 
function in ethics much less noble’ than that which he 
assigned to feeling. He thought it had no motive 
power.' Its exercise made human nature calm, and 
therefore torpid in action; whyreas feeling, emotion, 
sentiment, roused to action. . 

In the second appendix to the SInquiry,’ entitled “ On 
Self-Love,” Hume treats with glnuino disdaiir the no¬ 
tion that benevolence is hypocritical; and th^^ “ pl»lo 80 - 
phical chemistry which resolves friendship into self-love, 

' In hU letters, as well as in Ills books, be speaks of ‘4 morale, whicb 
depend upon sentiment. ”—See letter of Gilbert Elliot, Feb. 1758.. 
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twislod and moulded inte-a variety of apiiearancca,” he 
regards as" altogether chimerical. The selfish theory is 
“ contrary to jommon feeling and our most unpre¬ 
judiced notions ; ” and therefore it roijuiros “ the high¬ 
est stretch of philosophy to cstahlish so extraordinary 
a parado.x.” All Attempts to evolve the. heiievolont out 
of the sftllish instincts have arisen from a false love of 
simplicity. The lower animals feel kimlness as well 
as man; shall wo then deduce their feelings from self- 
interest 1 People are henevolent in tlumsaiuls of cases 
when ^o real notion of self - inleiM'st can possibly im¬ 
pel, and to bring in an imaginary interest is altogether 
inadmissible. Further, a.s then' are bodily wants which 
seek their object without any rollex reference to self, 
why may it not also be so with bcncv<deucc 1 and, from 
the original structure our constitution, we may seek 
the welfare of others as a distinct eiiil in itself. The 
opposite philosophy Ilume regards more as a satire upon 
human nature than a trn» delineation of it. 

From this it will be ,'een that llume .shows far more 
catholicity or width of view in his moral than in his 
metaphysical philo.sojihy. The utilitarian basi.s on which 
he plants the standard of morality is conjoined with a 
real recognition of the disinterestedness of conduct; just 
as, in his analysis of Jhc elements in which morality con¬ 
sists, ho combines rc.a.sou with sentiment (while laying 
the chief stress on tljo latter), and is thus more compre¬ 
hensive than the exclusive advocates of either of them. 

But th^ admissions made in his ethical philosophy arc 
inconsistent with, and indeed undermine his intellec¬ 
tual ^systejn; while, vice vers/t, the latter, consistently 
carded out, leaves no place foF the more generous ethics 
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which he advocates. An explicit exception to’ the 
radical doctrine tliat all our desires seek "pleasure as 
their end, is made in behalf of bencvolqnce, or goodwill 
to others; but i,bat one exception is fatal to the root- 
principle of his system. In other passages Hume 
seems to hint that we are not selfisKly interested even 
when wo seek our own glory, any more than when we 
seek the happiness of others; and conversely, that wo 
are not more (?/.s'int('restcd wheii we are aiming after the 
public good, than when we are striving to promote our 
own ends, llis suggestion tliat we may make 'the de¬ 
sire for another’s good oi/r own good, and so pursue it 
both from benevolence and self-interest, is not (as Mr 
Green suggests) so much a mark of inconsi-stoncy, ns it is 
the sign of the working of two oiiposite principles in his 
nature. lie admits the e.xislenco iif sympathetic emotion, 
which, being unsellish, carries us straight away from 
self to others; but, on the other baud, ho maintains 
that the goal of all de.sire is pleasure. And if pleasure 
bo the one motive of action, the ditTcrenco between 
pleasure and morality is de.stroyed. 

After all, the main point to be nioted i.s, that it is 
the tcndencij of actions, according to nume, that deter¬ 
mines their character. Xo action ever is or can bo 
done, because it ought to be done; but all is donc,^and 
should be done, either because it gives private pleas¬ 
ure, or because it promotes the piblic good. The chief 
evil, then, in every life is simpljaan omitted pleasure. 
The worst disaster that can befall one is an 4 vdva]«tago 
lost or frustrated ; and the primary aim of every human 
being should bo in all cases to secure a m^imup of 
pleasure, and a minimum bf pain. 
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It- is not necessary t^ advance at any length a cownter- 
statement to the ethics of utility. Their radical error 
is tliatM defect, or mengreiiess. Every action is looked 
upon as a means'to an end beyond itself, that end being 
the welfare of the individual aiul of society. It is for¬ 
gotten that an .a(t may be its own end ; and even if it 
is also a means to an end beyond itself, it does not 
follow that that end is or must fie baii|iincss. It is 
obvious that, when the consequences of an act aro 
exjdusively regarded, its moral character (lisa]tpear,s. 
Besiife?, if it is ever desirable for the individual to 
sacritico himself for the sake of soeiety, as llunie admits 
it i.s, to that extent the hedonistic theory is abandoned 
by him. The subordination of private to public interest 
cannot be vindicated exce]it on other than utilitarian 
grounds; and if I aiii bouml to havi' any reganl in 
my actions to the hapjiincss or welfare, of others beyond 
myself, I am for the same, reason Ixaind to reganl tho 
happiness or welfare of,the wholf race, lint how can 
I know, with any approach to ae<'uraey, what actions of 
mine will, in the long-run, l■ontribute, a maximum of 
pleasure and a minimum of pain to otlmrsl We cannot 
foreca-st the ultimate issues of a single, act; _and thus 
the utilitarian canon is far from lieing a luminous guhbs 
to conduct. It is not the clear, obvious, indubious rule 
whTch its advocates imagine; iind of what practical 
value is a calculus b; which you can calculate nothing 
accurately! It loaves us to steer tho vessel of our life 
on ^he ^ormicst seas of moral action, without niddcr, 
chart, or. compass. Nay, if tho test of their conse¬ 
quences is the sole criterion of tho morality of actions, 
mapy an act should be j)erf'Srmed from which tho un- 
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sophisticated moral sense shrinks back. There are per¬ 
sons now living whoso existence is a curse to the earth 
they inhabit, scorpions in human fonn,^ whose ftnmedi- 
ate “removal” would add to the sum total of the 
happiness of tlio race. Tested by its consequences 
alone, would not the removal of tlidfeo men bo right 1 
It is admitted by utilitarians that the immediate con- 
sequcnco of many a wrong action is an increase of 
pleasure. Wo are told, however, to weigh the future 
with the present, the remote advantage with the im¬ 
mediate result, in the scale of pleasure. But‘how is 
this to bo done t who is to do it for us ? and especially 
for the masses of mankind, the “ dim common popula¬ 
tions,” to use Mr Arnold’s idirase 1 With a .surface show 
of groat concreteness, it i.s really a blank empty formula. 
How can the rule to increa.so tho«sum total of happiness 
in the world bo practically can'iod outl Before any 
single deed coidd bo approved as right, or disapproved 
as wrong, it would bi^ necossary for us to know whether 
its performance entailed more pleasure or pain. If we 
are told that there is no great difliculty, and no special 
risk of error, that wo have merely to fall back on the 
customs^f society—those generalised rules of conduct 
which have been sanctioned by the use and wont of 
generations—this is to substitute a traditional (and it 
might easily bo a tyrannical) guide, for a ndo approved 
of by the mdividual rea.son. It fs as unreasonable to 
ask us to adopt it as to say thai; though pleasure be 
the end of life, we must not take it as the ^nd, ,^d 
pursue it as such, or we will bo sure to miss it; and 
that the best way to get it is not to seek it. Bgt is 
not that to renoimcc botR the pleasure and the theory 
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together 1 And what ia this “pleasure,” which is set 
forth as Ite end of huniart‘action and effort? It is a 
state, 9e a series of states of transient feeling, a vanish¬ 
ing series of moments of fugitive cxp<yicnce. But this 
series, and those moments, cannot ho sumnio<l up and 
brought togethcr*as a unity; tlicy cannot be oven in¬ 
cluded as a whole in a comnu)n category, except in a 
verbal one. They can bo bracketed together under a 
common term. That is all. 

Jt^ is only right to note that sonic utilitarians pro¬ 
vide uS with a graduated scab' of pleasures, arranged in 
ascending series, with animal enjoyment at the foot, 
and self-sacrificc and saintly ecstasy at the top. If it 
is legitimate, however, to hring acts <if self-sacrifico 
within the series of acts of pleasure, this is cither to 
play fast and loose in'ith words, i>r with the theory 
itself. 

It is worthy of note that the philosoiihy of llumc 
leaves no place for moraHiherty, or the autonomous self- 
determination of charai'ter. In the essay on “Liberty 
and Xocossity,” in the ‘ Impiiry,’h<' says that philoso¬ 
phers in their discussion of this subject begin at tho 
wrong end, by examining the faculties of the mind and 
wiU. They should rather begin by examining tho opera- 
tio|j8 of body, and Jhey would see that causation was 
only sequence. He then affirms that he has a reconcil¬ 
ing project, and that his aim is to end the di'bate by 
showing that both liberty and necessity are equally true. 
And he proceeds to define liberty us— 

“A power of acting or not acting, according to the deter¬ 
mination ef the will; that is, if we choose to remain at 
re^ we may ; if we choose to move, we may also. Now 
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this hypothetical lil)erty is universally allowed to belong to 
every one who is not a prisoner, or in chains.” ^ 

But this is evidently a solution of the problem on the 
necessitarian .side, Our .scetiiingly voluntary actions are 
supposisl to ho subject to the same law of necessity as 
rule the operations of niatter. We arA the slaves of our 
own inner constitution, helplc.s.sly homo on by the tide of 
antecedent iullnencc within, while we arc modified by 
contemporaneous iidluencc, from without—pushed and 
pulled about, in short, by a double set. of forces, (ih Mtra 
and iiJi iiilvK. " 

Curiously enou.oh, Hume’s disciples in this country are 
much blinder than he, was, in not seeino—or ignoring— 
the inevitabh' issiu; of this doctrine. .Some of them have 
the hardihood to allirm that our responsiliility for our acts 
“has notliing to do with the causation of these acts, but 
de})ends upon the, //■laiir nj iiihul which accaunpanies 
them”! I'.tit what is the eatisc- of this “frame of 
mind’’1 Are we ai'couutabh'.bir <mr feelings, but not 
for the volitions wheiiec (jur acts originate 1 These 
disciples do not .se<' the suicidal tendency of the doc¬ 
trine of moral determinism, or the parallelism which 
they try to establish between th(>, physical and the moral 
forces. But if our volitions are all uecf'.ssitated like the 
movements of atomic i>artieles, and our character is 
shaped as a pebble is rounded in the channel of a stream, 
our moral .accountability is a mere figure of speech. Now 
Ilumo saw the is.sui' clearly enough ; but ho fell back 
on a sort of optimistic fatalism, which, ho^thoi^ht, 
saved him from it. lie admitted -that if all human 
actions could be traced back to necessitation ab extra, 
“and by a necessary chaiif up to the Deity, they n^ver 
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couH be criminal;” or that, if they were criminal, the 
Deity to ^lom they w^re ultimately traceable could not 
be perfect. Hp said that ho could seo “ how the Deity 
can be the immediate cause of all tl;p actions of men 
without being tlie author of sin; ” l)ut then he explicitly 

A 

left the problem unsolved. //(- hwl m noliitm to (j'm 
m. His disciples, with a curious speculative blind¬ 
ness, go on to ridicule (as he nev(‘r did) the doctrine of 
interior causation, and dismiss with a sneer the moral 
autonomy of Kant as a “noumeiial libertine,” a “bare 
.sham,*nakcd but imt ashamed.” It would be. much 
more consistent in them to say, with Hamlet, “there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so,” 
and so fall back on tlie conventionality of moral distinc¬ 
tions. It may be however that, in the sphere of ethics, 
some persons are constitutionally colour-blind. 
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THEIS.M, AND THE FUTCUE OF THE INDFVIDDAL. 

IIUMF.’a opinion a.s to tlio nltiniute C<nmt cauxdns of the 
univorso is contiiini'd in tliii ‘Treatise,’ hut it is more 
fully unfoliled in lii.s ])liilosopliieal ‘Essays’; and the 
(juestion is discussed in detail in his ‘Dialogues on 
Natural Ivcligiou ’ and in the ‘ Nsitural History of Re¬ 
ligion.’ Ills di.seussion has tlie merit of ran; intellectual 
candour, and courage in carrying tlie root-principle of 
his philosopliy to its only logical issue. Its .success is 
another matter, and its consistency is not quite clear. 

In the earlier writings we find a negative conclusion 
remorselessly diHlileed, although smm'what veiled to the 
common apprehension.' In his later ones ho enters 
more on the historicid aspects of the question. That 
theology can find no place in tho 9 irclo of the sciences, 
and that its one groat postulate lies beyond the sphere 
of reason, is tho outcome and result of his discussion; 
but in tho course of it he makes (idmissions which are 

1 In tlio section of tho ‘Treatise’ which dasls wth **Tho immate¬ 
riality of tho soul ” (iv. 6), ho iliscusses tho theistio problem even 
more crplioitly than in the chapter on “ Tho idea of nocessarp con¬ 
nection ” (Hi. 16). , 
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inconsistent witli agiftsticisni, and wliich even amount 
to a shadowy kind of theism. On the wliole, ho dis- 
cussessthS problem as *f it were one of natural history. 
To Spinoza tho theistio controvei'sy resolved itself into 
a mathematical problmn ; to lluine it was a (jnestion 
for inductive scifcneo t(5 deal with. 

If tho sphere of human knowledge’ l>e limited to ‘im¬ 
pressions ’ and ‘ idciis,’—if tlie re*dm of siibstance bo 
a ferra incoijiti/n, and causality a ^Vill-o’-(he-wiHp,—it 
lo^cally follows that all theological data are mere! gues.s- 
worft, sun verifiable if not fallacio<i.s. If we know noth¬ 
ing of finite sub.stance, it would be absurd to lay claim 
to a knowledge of the Infinite. To the ojiposite jihilo- 
sophy of idealism, the fiiute and the Infinite are coiTel- 
atives; that is to say, we know them, or are ignorant 
of them, togidher. ll^t if the .sjdiere of our knowledge 
be limited to phenomena, whenever the reason ventures 
to construct a theology, it not oidy work.s in fetters, but 
it is prcdostineil to fail^ire from flie first; beeanse, it is 
merely manipulating, ipr working njp into formal shape, 
what has reached it by the g.ateway of sensi-, A cause 
is merely a siiipfle predeees.s(pr, ipi- a series of antecedents. 

In tho fifth section of thi' fourth part (pf his ‘'J'reatisc,’ 
Hume’s argument on the subject of theism takes the 
form of a reply to Spinoza, whose “atheism” ho ven- 
tiifes to speak of as “so univer.sally infamous,” ami 
whoso monistic theory he calls a “ hideous hypothesis.” 
His statement of tltp pSpinozistic doctrine <pf the sim- 
plijjty of substance is not amiss; but he proceeds to 
say that .“this hittoous hypothesis is almost the same as 
that of tho immateriality of the soul ” 1 He then re¬ 
states the'position of Spiuozst os if his doctrine of the 
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unity of substance, with phenomena as modes, applied 
only to the external world: and finds that the “ the¬ 
ologians” hold the same doctrine in referenc 0 '*’to the 
interior realm of impressions and ideas—all being but 
modes of one simiile, uncompounded, indivisible sub¬ 
stance ; and ho affirms that the dootline of the theolo¬ 
gians is as indefensible as that of Sjiinoza. In his 
discussion of “ the' idea of necessary connection,” in 
an earlier section of lus ‘ Treatise,’ Ilumo says ; “ If any 
idea bo derived from an impression, the idea of„ a 
deity proceeds from the same origin ; and if lio"' im¬ 
pression implies any force or efficacy, ’tis equally im¬ 
possible to discern, or oven imagine, any such active 
principle in the deity.” This is clear enough, and suffi¬ 
ciently logical; but in a footnote a few pages on, he 
snys, “The order of the universe^proves an omnipotent 
mind—that is, a mind whose will is constaiithj attended ” 
(the italics are Hume’s) “ with the obedience of every 
creature and being. Xothing iqpro is rccpiisito to give a 
foundation to all the articles of religion.” Here, then, 
wo have the curious position that Deity exists, is om- 
niiiotent, and that its will is univorsariy obeyed; and 
yet that causal power, or “active principle,” does not 
belong to it. But further inconsistencies remain to bo 
noted. 

The short treatise entitled ‘ Kafural History of Ifc- 
ligion,’ published in 1750, is specially interesting as 
showing that, as ho grew older, Hiyne preferred to con¬ 
sider the (pie-stion in its historical, rather than in^ its 
speculative aspects; that is to say, to trace the origin 
of the belief, and to exhibit its development in the 
consciousness of niankind-«-its evolution into" new and 
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evOT-changing types—Either than to discuss its nature 
and its oviJenco. There is no doubt that tlio spirit of 
the hiStonan by degrees prcdoeiinated over and extin¬ 
guished that of the speculative pliilosoplicr in Ilunie. 
This treatise also shows that in liis latrr writings ho 
distinctly inclined towanl a theistic belief of some sort, 
though its intellectual form was exceedingly airy, spec¬ 
tral, and nebulous. “The whole frame of nature,” ho 
says, in the introduction to this ‘ Xatural History of 
Itjligion,’ “ bespeahs an Intelligent Author; and no 
ratiiJliM in(]ttirer cair, after .serious relleetion, suspend 
his belief a momeirl with regard to the jirimary prin¬ 
ciples of genuine Theism ami I’eligion.” Kl.sewhcrc 
(sect, vi.), ho speak.s of “those inviueibli' rea.sons on 
which it”—the <loctrineof one Su|a'eme I)eity—“is 
undoubtedly founde(l and ipiotes with approval Lord 
Bacon’s saying, “A little |ihiloso]ihy makes men atheists; 
a great deal reconciles them to I'eligioii.” The argument 
front design i.s then l^i'ought (.fplicitly forward. In 
stating it, Ilume sees it implies that the e.s.sence of thi^ 
divinity must have some remote analogy to human 
nature; and in*his “gemaal corollary” (which is the 
title of the fifteenth and last section (jf the book), ho 
reiterates the ])osition that “a purpose, an intention, a 
design, is cvhlent in everything;” and that we “must 
adSpt, with the strongest conviction, the idea of som<; 
intelligent cause or author.” lie traces tie; develop¬ 
ment of religious Ijclief — a subject Avhich ha.s been 
wojjted out much more elalrorately since his day—from 
polytheism, when men, feeling their dcirendence on u 
multitude of objects and “ tinknown causes ” for their 
ha^pinesst and transferring tkeir own emotions to them, 
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first humanised, and then deified Hhese objects. Hence 
the belief in invisible beings, and a “crowd of local 
deities,” -which poetry and art subsequently elaborated 
in the ancient mythologies. He traces the rise of theism 
out of polytheism by the perception of unity of design 
in nature. “This uniformity leads’’the mind to ac¬ 
knowledge one author.” The recognition of one Power 
is not, however, inconsistent with the recognition of 
minor divinities. 

“ The only point of theology in which we find the co^jisent 
of mankind almost universal is that there is an invisible 
intelligent power in the world ; hut whether this power be 
supreme or subordinate, whether confined to one being or 
distributed over several, what attributes, qualities, &c., ought 
to be ascribed to these beings—concerning all these points 
there is the widest difference in the popular systems of 
theology.” ^ 

Tie discusses the various forms of polytheism duo to the 
allegorising tendency,''and to hero-worship, or the apo¬ 
theosis of man. Again ho aflirms that “tho principles 
of religion have a kind of Ilux or reflux in the human 
mind, and that men have a natural tcnddiiicy to rise from 
polytheism to theism, and to sink again from theism 
into polytheism ” (sect, viii.); and proceeds to compare 
these various forms of religion as regards their toler¬ 
ance, the courage or heroism they develop, and tfilir 
reasonableness: and he discusses at some length those 
conceptions of tho Divine Naturo^which arise in most 
of tho popular religions, whether polytheistic or thej^tic, 
and their influence on morality. The “conefusiou of 
the whole matter ” is in favour of Peligion in general, 
yet against tho exclusive claim of any one type or tonn 
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of* it; and the di£B(^lty of coming to any conclusion 
except a very general one, along with the inconsisten- 
ciee between the opinions and practices of mankind in 
reference to religion, leads liini to excliym,—“ The wliole 
is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. Doubt, 
uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the only 
result of our most accurate scrutiny concerning tliis 
subject: ” while his closing words suggest that, after all, 
he is glad to escape from the ngions of conflict and 
dilate amongst the seveial sects, into what he colls 
“thS talin, though obscure, regions of philosophy.” 

When wo pass to the ‘Dialogues concerning Natural 
Ecligion,’ we have some fresh liglit iis to the attitude of 
Hume’s mind toward this ultimate problem. It is a 
clear, cold, passionless disciission of the (picstion ; and 
wliile the form of thejtialogue ni.iy have been adopted 
to avoid the more j>recise statement necessary in a 
treatise, the views of the several interlocutors are clearly 
expressed; and Hume h*s told us*(in a letter to Gilbert 
Elliot, Harch 1/51) willi which of them his own sym¬ 
pathies lay. Three characters are introduced -Demca, 
Cleanthes, and thilo. 1 iomca is the orthodox « priori 
theologian; Cleanthe.s the liberal-minded theist, who 
adopts the teleological argument from design, and com¬ 
bats the narrower theology of Deinea; while Philo is 
th^ sceptic, who mediates between both. Hume tells 
us it was not I’hilo but Cleanthe.s whom he meant to 
make the hero of 111.“* dialogue. It must not be forgot- 
ten,Jiowevor, that ho had a certain amount of sympathy 
with all fire characters ; and that each of them (Demea 
included) alternately mirrored his own over - changing 
moo^ This kaleidoscopic chdlacter of Hume’s mind has 

R-XL. 
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not been sufiBciently recognised, ahid it is quite consist¬ 
ent with his prevailing tendency towards agnosticism. 

Cleanthes seeks to prove that the ontologicaf argu¬ 
ments of the a priori theists are really arguments in the 
hands of the atheist; because the God they leave you 
with is cut off from humanity as much Us the “imknown 
essence ” of the atheist. In other words, the pure being 
of the ontological theist is a concei)tion ak^ to zero, 
and is not thcistic. In reply to Descartes’ ontological 
argument, Ilumc hold that there is no being in IJio 
universe whose existence is demonstrable, in tin? sense 
that his non-existence involves a contradiction in terms. 
The only kind of cxi.stence that can he demonstrated, 
apart from the facts of contingent experience, is exist¬ 
ence in general— i. c., the totality of being. Hume 
objects, with reason, to the oijtological argument of 
Anselm and Descartes ; and to the cosmological argu¬ 
ment—which endeavours to rise from tlio fact of exist¬ 
ence by an infinite regress to .-an uncaused cause—his 
objection is equally clear and cogent. lint ho affirms 
that the third lii.storic form which the thei.stic argument 
had assumed—viz., that from design—had a great deal to 
bo said in its favour.^ I’hilo, even while trying to 
minimise the difference between theist and atheist, 
pushes the argument home to the latter, and asks “if 
the principle which first arranged and still maintains 
order in this universe bears not also some remote in¬ 
conceivable analogy to the other, ■ojicrations of nature, 
and among the rest to the ocononiy of liiunan mindf.and 

* Kant defended tliis argument very much as Hume did : hut he 
saw its limitations much more clearly. If it give.s us ? vast lyorld- 
intelligence somewhere, it does iiot prove a personal creator. 
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thoBght!” “The whole of natural theology,” ho else¬ 
where sajtrf, “ resolves^ itself into one simple, though 
somewtldt ambiguous, nt least vjiulelinej proj)oaitioii, 
the came or causes of order in the nnirp-se j>r<d><dili/ In'ar 
some remote analotjy to hunuin iiitellii/eiice; hut then, 
according to Phifo, this analogy “ allorded no inference 
that affected human life.” 

From tjiesc, and many other jta.ssages, it .seiuu.s clear 
that tho chief difficulty to lluim^ was how to ascrilie a 
ineral character to the great AVorld Intelligem e ; and 
he sau^that if the proof from dc'sign were ailmitted in 
any real sense, it carried .‘-ome strange eon.se<|Uenee.s with 
it It did not warrant the inference of the unitv of tlie 
designer, nor his infinity (if there In' Imt one); nor did 
it tell us anything of hi.s character, or In's relations to tho 
uuivor.se. If our inference from its jilienomena was 
that the world presents the ajipi'aranei' of .a nnmher of 
machines, we would he at lilierty to infer that tliere were 
a number of meclianisi.stj hut, if we may eonclude that 
it is one machine, tlie advocates of design say wo may 
infer the existence of a single meelianist. 

Teleologi.sts forget, however, that in ]>roportion as wo 
widen tho conception of design we attenuate it. It 
is weakened as wo extend it; ami, when we, univer- 
sahse it, it vanishes, .altogether ; liecause if every phe¬ 
nomenon in the universe he ailjusted to, or fitted into, 
every other, tho notion of fitness—whieli arises from tho 
sense of hindrance aisl difficulty, and of bringing things 
not^theijivise related into relation—has no jdace. Again, 
the proved existence of a nuniher of resemblances to 
hun^ dejign in the world will not prove the reality of 
th% existence of a designer ;*while, if proved, it would 
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reduce him. to the level of the human. Further, might 
we not ask for an explanation of the mind or intelligence 
which we see in Nature—that is to say, for an explana¬ 
tion of our explanation! and so have the reyressus ad 
infinitum whicli the cosmological argument involves! 
Besides, to admit that there is a prinoifjle of order, or of 
intelligence in the world, is not to grant tho theistic 
datum. Tho question is whether tho phenomena of the 
universe yield us the inference of an infinite, and of an 
infinitely moral designer. Now tho inference which 
some of the phenomena suggest is that of a hlin(P foxc.^, 
rather tlian a self-conscious intelligence. It must bo 
rememhered, however, that Ilumo does not say that tho 
Ultimate Bower is blind ; ho only allirms that wo have 
no overmastering proof that it is not so. 

Another source whence w’o gather Hume’s opinions as 
to Theism is tho essay in tho ‘ Inquiry,’ entitled “ Of 
a partierdar Providence, and of a Future State.” In 
this es.say ho supposes himsalf to ho an Epicurean 
philosopher arraigned heforo tho Athenian people, and 
he endeavours to justify his position. lie puts the case 
thus. It is said that from order' in the work wo may 
infer forethought in tho workman ;—• 

“ If the cause he known only from the effect, we never 
ought to ascribe to it any qualities beyond what are precijgly 
requisite to produce the effect; nor can wo return back 
from tho cause and infer other effects from it. . . . No 
one, merely from the sight of one of„Zeuxi3’ pictures, could 
know that ho was also a statuary or architect. The cause 
must be proportioned to the effect. . . . We tan ifever 
be allowed to mount up from the universe, the effect, to 
Jupiter, the cause; and then descend downwards, to^nfer 
any new effect from that caifee.” 
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Wtf see an effect in ^’’ature, and think we have found 
its cause, ind wo they proceed, by “tho assistance of 
exagg^tion apd flattery,” t<» supiX)so tliat tliis cause 
must be adeciuate to tho production* of muclr greater 
things; but this is entirely imaginary. We “aid tho 
ascent of reason fy the wings of imagination.” If it bo 
said, in reply, tliat from a lialf-linislied building—which 
wo know *10 proceed from the contrivance of an arehi- 
tect and builder—we may infer tliat it will be com- 
pteW by tho same contriwrs (just as from oae footprint 
in the*sand wo might infer that a man hail jiassed that 
way though the mark of the second foot was obliter¬ 
ated), tho rejoinder is at haml, tliat the sulijects are in¬ 
finitely (liffercnt. In thi‘ one ease, we infer an exten.sion 
of finite design from oiir ex]ierienee. of it in jiart. In 
tho other, our inferem* is from the finite to the Infinite. 
As to human contrivance, in' /nimi' hi/ l■.l■jlr|■irlll■l' irlml 
that in. We can I'asily pa.ss fnim the efl'eel to tho 
cause; hut it i.s totallj* cliiferent with every inference 
drawn by u.s as to tin I'eity; and the universe, which 
is supposed to^yicld u.s the inference, is a “singular 
effect,” with no parallel. If we knew only ono work 
of a man’s, wo could make no inference as to his handi¬ 
craft in other directions; just as if wo had expcricnco 
oyrnly a single footprint, wo could make no other infer¬ 
ence as to its cause than that something had proiluccd 
it. It is, therefore, contrary to tho rules of analogy to 
reason from human tlesign to tho procedure of tho In¬ 
finite. Jt is like making an inference as to tho sun from 
tho gleam of a waxen taper. 

Upon yio whole, it seems that a belief in the cxist- 
en*e of an intellectual principle, or being, having some 
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dim analogy to human intelligence, survived in Hume’s 
mind ; hut that ho distinctly deflined to predicate any¬ 
thing more regard ing it, pr of its rolati(jns to tffe uni¬ 
verse, especially as to its moral character. The very 
aim of the ‘T)ialogucs’ was to sliow that the questions 
which theism raises were ()ut.sidc the sphere of human 
reason; and these dialogues are, in a sense, the rep¬ 
resentative expression of the theistic douht of the 
eighteenth century, just as tlie ‘ Essays ’ reflect another 
phase of its mental attitude—cold, clear, dispassionate, 
historical, neutral. 

The position reached was a logical development of the 
principles of the ‘Treatise on Ihiman Nature.’ If Suh- 
stance he an unreal notion, if wo have no other idea of 
Cause than the mere sp(pience of plienoniona, any know'- 
ledge of the Infinite hy the hmmwi mind is impossihle. 
Let it ho admitted that Hume’s destructive criticism of 
the a 2 ))'i()ri proofs of theism is irrefragahle. The pure 
being, which these proofs essay to reach, they do not 
find; and if tlu'y found it, it would ho a mere ahstrac- 
tion of the intellect, a grey speculative dogma, remote 
from pr.actico. On the other ham!', no one has shown 
the limitations of the it poti/i’n'ori proofs more acutely 
than Hume has done ; hut then he never faced the 
deeper arguments on rvhiidi theism {osts—from which^ it 
derives all its strength—and which suhsequently give to 
thoso inconclusive ones a horrowed lustre and an indirect 
significance,—viz., the moral argument from conscience, 
and that which arises from the intellectual intuitiofi of 
the Infinite. In ignoring these, ho overlooked-the very 
basis of the philosophy of theism; although he <ymld 
hardly help ignoring thong for they -were not -within Iihe 
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horuon of the domiifant philosophy of Iho eighteenth 
century. 

If %e can escaiio from the JcHera of the finito, by an ‘ 
intellectual intuition of the Infinite—within, behind, 
beyond, and beneatli it,—if wo can outsoar the realm of 
individui^ sensifinipression.s in tlieir disoonncotodne.s3 
and finitnde, and apinvbond the One a^ at the same 
time the Limitless, for us tlio fonnriations uf Ibcisin are 
laid. To lliinie llie iinivorsi^ was, as wi' have roiioatedly 
stjpn, a series of .sciparate ]>arts, (•onjoinod but not organ- 
icalTy*conno('ted, Ixauid by no interior tii'. Ho could 
not thori'foro rise to tin' conoeplioii of a central Power, 

“subsisting at tlie licart of oinlh’ss agitation,” of soino- 
thing that endures, wliilo phi'nonn'nal succession comes 
and goes—the one within tlie manifold. Put if wo are 
w.arranted in constri^ng the cosmos around us, not 
merely as a stream of isolated jilienomi'na, but also as 
a series of symbols or pictures, mirroring to us a world 
of higher and supersensible reiflity, we may, by an¬ 
other intuition, rccogu -e in the realm thus mirrored 
to us, a certain kindredness to our-i'l\es. The ultimate 
principle whii-fi we readi, or to wdiieh we rise, being 
transeemh'ut, it is not as “one ourselves”; but it IB 
related to us, and we to it, in viit\u' of the very thought 
and feeling by whh'h it is appreheniled ; and with it wc 
iSve definite and reciprocid r<‘lalions. Its jiersonalit}', 
iw well as it.s trauscendeiiey, is known by direct intui¬ 
tion, if known at .dk 

imporhmt corollary to Hunic’.s view of the uni¬ 
verse is. seen in his doctrine of Miracle. Those inter¬ 
ferences with natural order, cju which .some theologians 
r«^t the chief evidence of Iffvine action, seemed to him 
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to derogate from that action, and 'hot to elevate or -en¬ 
hance it. If the exceptions are most conspicuously 
divine, what becomes of the rule itself 1 Is ft less 
divine 1 Is Providence to be removed from the series 
of events befori! and after the marvel, and reserved for 
it alone? If so, what becomes of it-f infinity? Did 
a special power awake, at a special time, into unwonted 
activity, and thereafter take repose ? Has the Divine 
causality, which produced the miracle, slumbered ever 
since ? or, has it only assumed now phases of activitjfc? 
And if so, are not the differences in its action iftorely 
differences in degree? How can ordinary events be less 
divine than any other phenomena, unless the one Divine 
Being—present in all—operates less i)itonsely, or to loss 
purpose, through certain links of the causal chain than 
through others? ^ 

Now all this may be admitted ; but the possibility of 
a change in the order of nature, or of an alteration of 
the way in which pheilomcna stvcccd each other, is no 
loss evident. A Being who is at once within, behind, 
and above the phenomena (wo must speak in figures), 
acting by the force of interior causality upon these 
phenomena, could certainly modify the course of their 
development. 

The special point to bo noted is, that if our theolo^ 
bo an inference from the phenomena of Nature, wo have 
no right to consider exceptions to that order as more 
conspicuously divine than the ordej; itself, or even to 
believe in exceptions at all; but if our theism rests ym 
a moral basis, and wo have valid ground for the belief 
that the law, which is “in us, yet not of us,” revealg a 
higher than self within the' self that is conscious of y,. 
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we have the basis of miracle laid for us. It is laid in 
the very (;{»nsciousnos3 yf freedom, working in harmony 
with ifw, and yet imt its mf^i ollspring or evolution. 
As to the poet,— 

“ Theamirvel of the everlasting will 
' An open scroll 
Before him liiy,”- 

80 to us. Our theology i.s the inner implicate of moral 
lift —its suppressed premiss ; but it does not necessi¬ 
tate’flfb severance of man from nature, or a cleft in 
things secular. It implies an orderly evolution of their 
inner essence. If, in other wonls, our theism be au in¬ 
ference from the order of nature, it will not be .strength¬ 
ened by the re<'oguition of )narvel.s (wliii'h are simply 
events which our faijjilties cannot account for, and 
which, when accounted for, becoming normal, cease to bo 
miracle.s); but if it .spring.s from a recognition of the 
Infinite within tlio tiiiiti', it resfs on no exception or 
prodigy, but on the perp' tual apocalypse of a I’cjwer tran¬ 
scending sense, ^'et acting thro\igh it. If Mature bo a 
figurative Ixiok, in which we read the thoughts of its 
Maker, why should W(^ select only a few favourite pages, 
and look to the special writing on these ? Can the others 
—less familiar to us, or les.s understood—bo one whit 
lo.ss divine t Suppose that a certain event, ]!, from some 
definite feature specially suggests the divine causality to 
me, phenomena A pseceding and C succeeding it, may 
equuJly, or more specially, suggest it to another mind; 
and if any occurrence outside the range of common 
expejience suggests it to a third, and is at the same 
tintp duly authenticated, tlft only inference wo are 
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■warranted in dra-wing k that an aspect of the dmne 
causality (or a channel through which it works), hereto¬ 
fore hidden, has hecoinCf apparent. Marvels rfay un¬ 
doubtedly happen, but their occurronco does not imply 
that the Divine agency, hitherto slumbering, has at 
length begun to act; but rather that'this agency—al¬ 
ways present, but hitherto unrecognised—has at length 
disclosed itself to the observer. Miracles then, duly 
attested, are not the erratic movements of omnipo¬ 
tence, or incursions of the supernatural within tho 
realm of Nature, but the orderly manifestation '6f that 
Power which is omnipresent, but which emphasises 
itself to human apprehension “ at sundry times in 
diverse manners.” IJy thus abolishing the false dualism 
between Nature and tho supernatural, we lay the basis 
of a now doctrine of miracle. . 

There is no doubt, however, that Hume is right in 
his contention that tho greater the di^viation from the 
customary order of Nature iiy- any alleged occurrence, 
tho greater tho need, not for rejecting it, but for cau¬ 
tion in accepting it. And why so ? because tho evidence 
of experience is against it. Tho hvidonco of a million 
experiences is against any change in tho orderly revolu¬ 
tion of tho heavenly bodies; but it is not in favour of 
our pronouncing such a change to bo impossible. It is 
only in favour of tho extremest caution in reading tSat 
particular chapter, or page of tho book of Nature, and 
being absolutely sure that tho change has really taken 
place before we receive it as a fact; and all such matters 
as the competency of tho testator, his moans of informa¬ 
tion, tho state of his faculties, the -way in which thg evi¬ 
dence reached him, &c., miist here be taken into accoBht, 
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ft i4ay 1)6 safely affirmed tliat a priori it is more proba¬ 
ble that tli8 testimony, jrhich vouches for the ocourronce 
of what would jrightly bo callad a miracle, is erroneous 
—tiiat is to say, that our senses, or th(k senses of our in¬ 
formant, have been deceived—than that a real change in 
the order of Nature has occurred; and therefore that wo 
require evidence of the occurrence an exception to the 
customary rule, strong in proportion to the excess of 
deviation iniplical in it. Ihit no experience of the uni- 
fo)t|i^ of the onler of Nature! can over warrant us in 
saying^hat deviations from it are impossihle; an<l over¬ 
whelming evidence of stich deviation —if sifted and tested 
by every available test—would warrant the conclusion 
that such deviation had actually occurred. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length on Hume’s 
teaching ns to the futn» of the individ)inl. lie is reticent 
on the subject; and it is enough to point out that his 
doctrine of personal iilentity, or tlie, nature of each in¬ 
dividual human being, Itaves no room for immortality. 
Hume says that “ by the mere light of reason it is diffi¬ 
cult to prove th^ immortality of tlu! sold ; ” and ho goes 
on to say—in a sentence of which it is difficult to see 
whether the spirit of candour or of compromise is upper¬ 
most, whether it is an expression of ladiid or of satire— 
reality it is the,Gospel, and the Gospel alone, that 
has brought immortality to light.” lie first reviews the 
metaphysical arguments which have been advanced to 
prove the immateriality of the soul; and, in a significant 
sentence, seems to indicate his belief that if wo hold its 
posthumous existence, we must logically hold its pre- 
existence ^Iso. “ What is incorruptible must also bo 
m^pnerable.” He deals, secondly, with the moral argu- 
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ment, that the present condition of the world seem's to 
necessitate a future for reward, and punishfljent ; and 
maintains that “ the whole scope and purpose o? man’s 
creation, so far ae wo can judge l)y natural reason; is 
limited to the present life.” IIo then considers, thirdly, 
the physical arguments, and says that, from the analogy 
of Nature, the infercpco would ho that the soul is mortal. 
Everything in Nature perishes, when transferred to a 
condition of life very difrerent from the original one in 
which it was placed.” “ IIow contrary to analog^y»to 
imagine that one single form is immortal and intfestruc- 
tihlol” And he ends this curious essay with the remark, 
that “nothing could set in a fuller light the infinite obli¬ 
gations which mankind have to Divine revelation, since 
wo find that no other medium could ascertain this great 
and important truth.” » 

Ilumo’s position has been taken up by some Anglican 
prelates and divines, as affording the right basis for a 
doctrine of immortality; very much as the agnostic doc¬ 
trine of our ignorance of the Infinite has been brought 
forward by other divines, to lay a basis ^or supenratural 
revelation. They maintain that' if immortality was 
“ brought to light ” by Christianity, wo must believe in 
the natural mortality of the soul. But Hume’s conten¬ 
tions are all wide of the mark. They do not touch ^lo 
ground on which the “ intimations of immortality ” aro 
suggested, if not attested to us. From the very nature of 
the case, neither this nor the theistic? belief can be demon¬ 
strated as a mathematical proposition can, or qyidenced 
as a fact of sensible and secular c.vperience can be 
proved. Hume’s disciples would apparently ^^wishothis 
august conviction as to t&o issues of human life and 
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conduct to be as lumijous to them as tlie sunrise, if they 
refeivo it at all; just as they desire the theistic postulate 
to be iMaifo “ as plain as a pi^e-staff,” if it is to be of 
any use for minds that liavo been save^l by science from 
superstition. They do not see that, from the very nature 
of the case, it cdhnot be so; and that the ^vhole moral 
value of both beliefs would be "ouo did we live under 
the blaze of day regardinj,' them. To indicate at any 
length the grounds on which the belief in immortality 
eniers into the circle of the verilialile convictions of the 
race,*^fonld bo as much out of ]>lace in this little book 
as to enlarge on the evidences of theism. Thoughtful 
readers will surmi.se, from the hints that have been 
given, the ground on which botli beliefs can be vindi¬ 
cated. But in parting witli his discussion on this head, 
wo may thank lIuine|or the way in whicli he dropped 
the hint as to the bearing ef the- doctviiK! of pre-existence 
on the posthumous exi>tence ef tlic soul—a hint the 
significance of which iu|^ been hf-t on many who have 
followed him in the conirovensv. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HUME AS POLITICAL ECONOMIST, AND HISTORIAN. „ 

It is a relief to turn from Iluino’s inoagro ethics and barren 
metaphysics to his really fertile ‘Political Discourses.’ 
Their merit is not only great, but they are unrivalled to 
this day ; and it is not too much to affirm that they pre¬ 
pared the rvay for all the subse(iu^nt economic literature 
of England, including ‘The AVcalth of Nations,’ in which 
Smith laid the broad and durable foundations of the 
science. The oxplaifation of ^^llume’s success in this 
department is that ho was dealing throughout with facts 
—though with complex social phenomena—and deduc¬ 
ing conclusions from them, as well as* illustrating his 
principles by reference to the facts. It was exactly the 
field in which ho might have been expected to udn Ms 
greatest triumphs, because in economic discussion we 
have not to transcend the sphere of phenomena ^d 
their laws. Ho neither reciuired the extensive knowledge 
of detail which the hi.storian mut^t possos.s, nor did ho 
need that “ inward eye ” to see behind phenomena M^ch 
the metaphysician requires; and so both his ‘ History of 
England ’ and his ‘ Treatise of Human Nature ’ were less 
successful—though by ncA means less influential—tj^an 
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his* * Political Discouftea’- In addition, wo must not 
f 05 get thaU his expcrienco as a practical administrator, 
or manM affairs, heIpo3 him a writer on political and 
economic science. 

The effect produced hy those ‘ Discourses ’ was greet. 
Immediately tranflated into French, they paased throiigh 
five editions in fourteen yours; and the ojiinion of his 
French conteinporarios c(;rtainly einlorsod his own, tliat 
they'were superior Loth to tho ‘Troatiso’ and to the 
‘I^says.’ They wore a distinctive ailditiou to English 
LiteralRire, and wore .strictly scientific, though not tech¬ 
nical. They at once lloatod lluino into faino, hringing 
him to tho front, hoth as a thinhor and as a man of 
lottem; and posterity ha.s ratifn'd tlio judgment of the 
hour. It is not oidy tJieir convincing clearness, their 
trenchant force, their (^ninont lucidity and inipartiidily, 
that is the source of their charm ; hut idso their novelty, 
as they contain many original germs of economic truth. 

The effect they had gn praidiPal statesmen, such as 
Pitt, must not he, ovcrlooki'd. It was perhajis an ad¬ 
vantage that tho economic, doctrines hoth of Jlumo and 
of Smith were ^uhlishod at that particular time, ns they 
led naturally and c.asily to several reforms, without being 
developed to extrcme.s, a.s was suh.secjuently tho case in 
France. There Ls no tendciu.y to extravagance in tho 
t^khing of Hume itself. Ills ‘Iti.scour.se.s’ were con¬ 
servative as well a.s progressive; and his own nature was 
far too wide to perisit him to In; a mere innovator, or 
evejj revolutionary in his political view.s. 

As to the ‘History of England’ and Hume’s merits ns 
a hjptorian, little can, in the present volume, 1x3 said. 
St|}denta of Philosophy, mif^ at first think that the 
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‘ History ’ writteii by Hume had little or nothing to* do 
with his ‘system,’ and that it may therefore.be paseipd 
oyer by them. It is mop than a mistake, ho\^ver, it 
is a serious error^ to ignore the former, In our effort to 
discover the character of the latter. To have one his¬ 
tory written from the point of view to%hich the philos¬ 
ophy of Experience had conducted the writer, has been 
an important addirion to the historical literature of 
England 

It will bo easily seen that the general tendency of ^is 
philosophy at once fitted and disqualified Hume rfol the 
office of historian. On the one hand, the tendency to 
doubt unauthcnticatod rumours, and to be suspicious 
of all vague testimony, is invaluable to the historian— 
as many an old chronicle is full of statements that have 
no warrant, numerous alleged facts are mere surmises, 
and in the majority of ancient records tnith and fiction 
arc mingled confusedly. The very office of the his¬ 
torian is to sift those,‘tvftcr thc.-materials have been ade¬ 
quately and impartially collected; and the cool tempera¬ 
ment of one who is constitutionally given to doubt, will 
undoubtedly fit him for the office of “^'historical critic. 
On the other hand, the unimpassionod temperament, 
weighing facts in keen critical balances, may be uncon- 
soiously unfair towards the enthusiasms with which it 
has no sympathy, and the root of which it cannot undlr- 
stand. In short, the amplest width of sympathy is as 
necessary to the historian as the clearest vision, and the 
ability to analyse and expose illusiona ^ 

Hume’s history is admittedly one-sided; and,'’although 

it is to their one-sidedness that half the charm of some 

0 

historians is due, we mus? make deductions as we read 
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their,work. Hume%rote with the conviction that “all 
worlcl’a a stage, and all the men and women merely 
playew.'* He held thA the hwtorian’s office was to record 
what met the 4ye and the senses generally—that is to say, 
to note the secular or mundane side of life. His first two 
volumes dealt neith the reigns of James V. and Charles I. ' 
A conflict was going on in that iwriod between two 
tendencies, one of which looked exclusively to the secu¬ 
lar side of things, and the otlior recognised a higher 
ojder pervading and penetrating tlio secular, yet tran- 
scetuiing it. Tlicro were doubtless faults in the way in 
which the struggle was carried on, on both sides. But a 
student of some of llunie’s historical portraits may de¬ 
tect the signs of an eiToncous method of historic work. 
He sometimes fnimcd for hinnself the conception of a 
character from a surface study of it, building up from a 
first “ impression ” an “ idea ” of what the character was; 
and proceeded—not to modify this, in the light of other 
records of the chamety, gatherPd from diverse sources, 
but—to inteq)ret subserpicnt actions in the light of the 
original “impression.” In otlicr words, the a jtosterioi'i 
philosopher ocAisionally introduced a priori fictions into 
his historic survey, appearing rather as an advocate with 
his brief than as an inductive student of fact and event 
Abimdant illustration of this will 1)0 found in hie esti- 
ftates of Charles 1., of Queen Mary, of the Cavaliers 
and Boundheads, of Knox and the Keformers. 

There were type<^ of individual character with which 
Hume had no sympathy; and there were historical 
movements, in which the fervour of the people was 
enlisted, on which he commented as an outside critic 
would. *He detested the Jiinatics of every age (and, 

P.—^xi. p 
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rightly enough, condemned them);‘tut he had less syii- 
pathy with the struggles of the people after, constiti^- 
tional liberty than with thgir loyal obedience to esisting 
powers. Perhaps ^his early distaste for Ihe science of 
jurisprudence, and his real ignorance of it, unfitted him 
for doing justice to points in the historlilsal development 
of British law, and the constitutional history of England. 

The more closely \t is looked into, it will be seen 
that Hume the Historian cannot be separated from Hume 
the Philosopher. The fundamental doctrine of empiji- 
cism may be seen underlying the whole of the His¬ 
tory.’ He wrote the latter work after he had explicitly 
abandoned a philosophy of a priori principles, and come 
thoroughly under contemporary influence. A Scotsman 
trained in France, and a follower of the experiential 
method, he read the history of Jiis country under the 
prejudices of his system and position; and he wrote it 
far too quickly. While his brother historian, Robertson, 
spent more than six ^oars ovqr his ‘ Scotland,’ Hume 
wrote the first volume of his ‘ England ’ in little more 
than a year; and when revising it, he altered rapidly, 
without the necessary research. His Bias against the 
Whigs grew with that on which it fed. If—as was the 
case—many of the Roundheads were fanatics, and the 
meyority of the Cavaliers were of a more tolerant spirit, 
that was enough for Hume. He at once exaggeratSB 
both. His historical style is undoubtedly good. It is 
specially clear and vivid—not a dry^digest of annals, but 
a picturesque narrative, lit up by gleams of happy c^iar- 
acterisation, and many felicitous side-comments" on men 
and things. And as such it soon took its place, both, at. 
home and abroad Lord Byttleton, who was 
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. I Bialioiy of his oto, and to whom Hume sent the proof- 
Aeets ia'ddvance, thank^ him with marked cordiality. 
Helve’iius praised its philosophical spirit, and its impar¬ 
tiality; and m^d him to take up ansabandoned idea of 
writing the history of the Church, which ho called “le 
plus 'beau projet du nionde ’’—telling Hume (in June 
1763) that the subject was worthy/)! him and ho of the 
subject. In February 1766 (and again in 1773) D’Alem¬ 
bert did the same. 

•ij is easy to point to defects in Hume’s work, especi¬ 
ally the light of those histories of Fmgland that 
have followed it, and the new methods of investigation, 
which have made the work of the historian so much 
simpler to the writers of the nineteentli century, and 
the result so much more satisfactory to their readers. 
But while his ‘ Histotf of England ’ is now little read— • 
simply because we have others that are more valuable 
and more trustworthy to turn t^—it remains, and will 
probably always remaif!, a notable literary landmark; 
while as an illustration, both of his opinions and of his 
tendencies in ghilo.soj)hy, it may retain a value out of 
proportion to its intrinsic merit as a record of the past, 
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GBNBnAI, C0NCLU8I0N. 

In tho original plan of this volume, it was intended to 
devote a chapter to “ Tho subsequent issue of tho 
philosophy of Hume.” This must bo reserved for the 
book referred to in tho preface, as it involves tho consid¬ 
eration not only of tho course wli^ch Speculation subse¬ 
quently took in Britain, but also its development on the 
Continent—especially tho idealistic reaction in Kant’s 
reply to Ilumo. * 

What Kant did for philosophy in general, and what 
was subsequently wrought out by Hegel, has been already 
told in these “ Philosophical Classics.® Their work, 
taken together, forms tho complotest counter-statement 
to the teaching of Hume. The independent reply made 
to him, however, by a robust philosopher in his own 
country, may bo alluded to in a single paragraph, as ?i; 
has a distinct value of its own, being prior, and indigen¬ 
ous, acute, and modest withaL The great achievements 
of modem thought on tho Continent—which have nj^e 
the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, A.D., as illustrious in European 
speculation, as were the foUrth and the third oentUQes 
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B.b. in Greece,—have not unnaturally cast into the shade 
the lesaT brilliant w«rk of Reid and his successors in 
Scotland. . 

But if Reid was imaginatively drtll, and gifted with 
no original speculative genius, lie had all the better 
qualities of the Aberdonian intellect — shrewdness, 
patience, penetration, and sagacity. lie was the per¬ 
sonification of common-.senae. His dislike of parado.’c 
and super-subtilty, his linn grasp of the obvious data 
tff ,consciousness, his reforenoo of secondary psycho¬ 
logical truths to metaphysical first principles, and his 
modest contentment with what he n'garded as the limits 
of the knowablc, give him a jilact^ of his own in the 
history of idiilosophy. llis extreme candour was seen 
in his forwanling the MS. of his ‘ Inquiry ’ to Hume 
before sending it t<» the press. llurae read it, and 
wrote to Reid about it; although his compliment, it 
must 1)6 owned, was a dubioqf one. Ho praised its 
“ perspicuity,” and said it was rare to find anything so 
philosophical, written with so much spirit, and aflbrduig 
so much entertainment to tla^ reader. Many friendly 
letters passed between the disi)utants in February and 
March 1763. Rei<l expressed hLs debt to Hume, and 
said ho had learned more from his writings than from 
^11 others put together. It lias been the fashion—in 
some quarters a natural one wo may admit—to deny to 
this vigorous Aberdonian the title of philosopher at all. 
Obtuse in certain directions he undoubtedly was; but, 
nat to, refer to the fact of his commanding the full 
intellectual respiect of. such a contemporary as Hume 
liubMlf,,and of successors s^ch as Hamilton and Cousin, 
•i^ttiere is no doubt that his vigorous grasp of pisycho- 
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logical facts—although he seldom saw the inner essence 
of the facts, and although he multiplied Kfa first 
principles” too readily, arid fell hack ou them some¬ 
what helplessly at'lho pinch of a speculative difficulty 
—was both a natural reaction from thc^ agnosticism of 
Hume, and a healthful protest against it. Reid felt 
that in philosophy we must take our stand somewhere, 
and make an explicit start from first principles, duly 
attested and authenticated. His easily caricatured doc¬ 
trine of “ commnn-senso ” is simply an appeal to Jtllh 
common consciousness of all men, as contrasted with 
what might bo an intellectual vagary, disguised as the 
special insight or the cultured reasoning of the few. 
That his philosophy was, in the last resort, a common¬ 
place one, is a charge which llcid would not have 
resented, but would have admitteif and dofondccL The 
precise point of his reply to Ilume, with-its resemblance 
to, and its difference fro;n, the fuller replies of Kant and 
his successors, must be left to fi future work. Mean¬ 
while, some general remarks on Ibimc himself will fitly 
close this chapter and volume. 

Wo have scon that, in the philosophical schools, the 
succession is usually through conflict, and the progress 
by antagonism. It follows that, in most instances, the 
real significance of a great system ic not discerned tiH, 
some time after the death of its founder. Immediate 
controversy fastens upon its accidents quite as much as 
its essentials; and its main position—its intellectual 
centre of gravity, so to speak—may even be misuncter^ 
stood in the first turmoil of debate. By-and-by the 
dust of controversy is laid^; and the system-rr-havtog 
been critically appraised by many minds, from opposite 
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pdintB of view—is more adequately understood than was 
Tpossibl^Vhen it firsts appeared. 

Tins was (distinctly the case with Huiue. By none of 
his contemporaries was he fully undurstoocl A few saw 
the results of his teaching, hut they could not compre¬ 
hend its deeper significance', nor its relation to the past. 
They did not see that, in its initial stage.s, it was merely 
a development of the method of Socrate.s, and of the 
Cartesian doubt; and that, in its conqileted form, it 

Was the “honest doubt” in which — if there did not 
0 

“Hto more faith” tlian “in half the creeds” it over¬ 
threw—there was at lea.st iieithi'r an iota of scorn, nor 
that “vaunting of it.self,” which has been the bane of 
many a positive ])hilosopliy. Even to this day it is 
difficult for some ])ersons to see that the .sceptic’s func¬ 
tion is a nec^j^sary in every agi?; and that it must 
always assert itself, after a iieriod of uncritical faith, or 
dogmatic affirmation. .Adequately to recognise this 
may he the best anliMoto to tTie evil wliicdi a one-sided 
scepticism breeds, it i.s, moreover, a very obvious cor¬ 
ollary of one ^of thi^ sinqilest of truths-—viz. this, that 
no intellectual conclu.sion, come to by the speculative 
reason, however clearly rcali.scd, can jiossibly continue 
to sati.sfy it; nay, that every time it is grasjied by the 
mind, after its fiijit recognition, it of neces.sity assumes 
a different asixiet. It comes back altered in the very 
act of reapprehension; partly because it is seen each 
time from a differtmt point of view, under an altered 
light, ^d partly because it returns associated with other 
truths; or views of the universe. Every intellectual 
■>stem^i8 thus of necessity transient; but if, in virtue 
fit this almost elementary fact, one were to maintain 
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that all truth was fluid, and that no standard of the 
true or the good was obtainable, a dogma woulcfkinderliS 
the doubt, and even contradict it. Already, in the very 
statement of the saaptic’s position, a dogma lies in germ, 
and that dogma, dragged out into daylight, becomes, as 
much as the most elaborate system, open to the attack 
which scepticism initiiites. 

Occasionally dogmatic Ilumo could not fail to be; 
dogmatic, that is to say, in his avowal that an ultimate 
dogma, whether as to nature of substance or of caijsS, 
was unattainable. But dogmatism was not the prevail¬ 
ing tone of his mind. It was rather that of suspense, or 
uncertainty, as to all ultimate tilings ; and when he had 
once “made up his mind” in reference to any minor 
question, within the range of phenomenal fact or law, he 
he did not care to reopen it. As /'ic grew older, he be¬ 
came increasingly averse to speculative inquiry as such. 
As ho said to Blair, in reference to Dr Campbell’s dis¬ 
courses on miracles, “ I have Icftig since done mth aU 
inquiries into such subjects.” That was the form which 
the conservative instinct of advancing aga assumed in 
Hume; but it was simply because ho believed the problem 
to be on insoluble one, and because ho therefore bowed 
to the inevitable. There was not a sjiark of irreverence 
in Hume; and his bitterest opponents never charge^, 
him with intolerance, or with antagonism to religion. 
On the contrary, he was recognised as a reasonable con¬ 
formist to religious practice, even while ho was intellec¬ 
tually unconvinced as to the data on which that pract«e 
rested. All his contemporaries—excepting thoSe who 
were, let us say, constitutionally biassed againsj hinf-* 
join in honouring him for his honesty, his sinoerify, hk 
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generosity, his unbounded good-humour, his cheerful 
^irit,^and the calm tranquillity of his outlook. His 
cheerfulness never forsook him, while the malady that 
killed him advanced with rapid step. • But, on the other 
hand, there wa% a certain rigidity of mind, and even a 
ponderousness, in the way in which ho dealt with the 
problems which he finally sot aside. To be prosaic 
rather than poetic he would liimself have regarded as 
a title to honour amongst pliilosophor.s; but in conso- 
qfUjJCe of tliis, and from the very want of the “inwaixl 
eye,”\e never sqw the ideal side of things. To Hume 
the ideal was equivalent to the fantastic; and his want 
of idealism—his habit of prosaic literalness—cut him off 
from appreciating one half of tlie phiIo 80 j)hy, the art, the 
literature, and the life of the world. 

Social as he was ift temperament, tliero is no doubt 
that, in the elaboration of Ids philosophy, Hume was a 
solitary being. Intellectually he,was quite as much alone 
ill working it out, a-s Spinoza was in the construction 
of his. It is curious, in this connection, to think of him 
in the early d%ys at Xinewells boldly facing the great 
problem for himself, communicating with no one, be¬ 
cause there were none with whom he could sympatheti¬ 
cally exchange ideas. It is still more curious to follow 
^m during the yeairs he spent in France at Kheims and 
La FlSche. WJii/ ho chose these places for a retreat, wo 
know not; but we think of him as a recluse, meditating 
and writing, pacing *the quiet streets alone, and at inter- 
vt^ composing his ‘ Treatise ’ with its one great negative 
conclusion—the remorseless “everlasting no.” It was 
th# namy to the very close jf his life, though his geni- 
aKiy increasingly developed itself. When hU friends 
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f'• flipped ia upon him at James’s Court, or St David Street, 
in Edinburgh, to spend some hou«s of plea8anE.talk an^ 
social intercourse, he was iftuch more emphaticall* alone 
than any of them ^jver knew. 

The representative man of his age, ^nd in some re¬ 
spects of his century, his friendships were rather happy 
acquaintanceships than sympathetic unions of heart and 
soul. Hence the close of a friendship was not in any 
special sense painful to him. It is no disparagement to 
him to say that he never loved any one intensely, f ffli- 
stitutionally lie could not identify himself with ttie in¬ 
terests of others. Perhaps some of his ethical view.s 
might have heeu moditied had he done so. 

Even his knowledge of human nature—though wide, 
varied, sagacious, and many-sided'—was not profound. 
It was curiously shallow in soiuordirections, and one or 
two of tlie finest and rarest features of our humanity 
wore ahsolutely unknoivn to him. A certain strength 
of character, as well as a digiflly of hearing, were his 
habitually; but these were, quite compatible with de¬ 
ficiency of insight in other diri;etiona. ,, And while in- 
tollcctually hold, in argument always inlri'pid, and in 
character suiueinely tolerant, he was to a curious extent 
a man of the perioil—a child of tliat eighteenth century, 
Ixitli in its strength and in its limitations. We cannqj 

' lie was not so encyclopctUe ns Bacon, nor even as Hobbes, and 
was certainly far inferior in tliis characteristic to nmuy philoso¬ 
phers both of ancient and motlem times—to Aristotle and to 
Leibnit. He was not leamotl, in the ordinary acceptation ofOthe 
term. It was his clear-sighted thoroughness, the vigorons and in> 
ctslve way in which he grasped the problems he dealt with — so 
far as he was able to see into th<^m—that was his chief ^ntellt^nal 
charaoterisUc. * • 
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re'^se Hume at his "ease in any other century or period, 
M we oim realise many lesser men transplanted from 
their time, and carried either* backward or forward sym¬ 
pathetically. This was in one sens(? a merit; but, in 
another, it narn^wed him, and certain types of character 
were a complete puzzle to him. 

The physiognomist can see the prevailing spirit of the 
eighteenth century stamped on the very faces of its 
representative men; and the Scottish men of letters 

Smith, Ferguson, Kobertson, Blair, Carlyle—arc 
especially typical of the period, lie sees shrewdness, 
worldly wisdom, coniinou-senso, acntene.ss, and strength 
combined; but no delicacy of insight, no vision behind 
the veil of phenomena, no inclination either to sound 
the depths or to climb the hcight.s of .sj)eeulativo wis¬ 
dom; and, on the mifal side, a .sidf-eeni redness (which 
was an undoubted virtue), but no self-saerilice—at least 
in the high or hemic sen.se. ^ The re.sult was that, 
throughout the whole )l^riod though there, won; many 
strongand notable personnlitie.s -there wa.s little elevation 
and no idealism From the very anpiie.scence of Hume’s 
tcmiierament, and the absence of the heroic element, 
tlicro was a placid acci'jitanee of things as they are, 
without proU'st and without recalcitration. Hence 
Jje was no iconoclast of the institutions that surround¬ 
ed him, however much ho saw through (or thought 
he saw through) the opinions that were cherished 
within them. lie ^'as conservative, in the best sense 
of the ^mi, of all that brought with it the prestige of 
antiquity, and thought it an unprexUtetive vocation to 
qieftd ot^’s time in merely exposing illusions. 8o far 
w«D. 
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But, with all its tolerant width and happj acquies¬ 
cence, Hume’s philosophy is meagre ; and, as H jystem, 
it is poverty-stricken. One rises from Enqjerusal of his 
chief works with® the feeling that, after the process 
of disintegration has been accomplished, a very small 
residue is all that remains for humanity; that a few 
propositions, mostly^ negative, are the sole outcome of 
the philosophy of experience. Although in his own 
nature an indigenous growth, it was more French than 
Scottish in its essential features.* It is after >fa 
surface philosophy, and it was admitted to be so*by its 
author. It was right in much that it affiijned, but it 
was >VTong in what it denied; and it was unfortunately 
louder in its negation than in its affirmation. The 
truth is, we cannot push the philosophy of experience 
too far; hence the service whiHh Ilumc rendered to 
English thought, and to the thought of the world. But 
then, wo may sfnp short at the philosophy of experience, 
without transcending it; and Hence the inevitable re¬ 
action which followed, a reaction towanls that idealism 
which Hume discarded. To put the case otherwise ; to 
limit philosophy to the sphere of experience cannot be 
erroneous, if the sphere of experience bo widened to in¬ 
clude all its oleiuents. It is only erroneous when the 
sphere is narrowed to one half of its legitimate area-* 

^ In this connection, it is essential to remember the historical 
fact that, although Hume’s ‘ Treatise ’ toofcehape in his college days, 
and was written before ho was twenty-five, all the subsequent de¬ 
velopments of his mind were determined by the current yhilosljphy 
of France, which had already popularised Limke. If we recidl Hume’s 
contempt for the philosophy of the past, and his appreciaU^ of 
Locke’s empiricism, we see the close link of connection Botweeq the 
doctrine he avowed and the tone of society in which he moved. * 
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vus, to the “ thing^ which do appear ” : and idealists 
maintaiy that the more important half, and that which 
gives Idl its significance to the former, is that section of 
experience which deals with the rea^ities that imderlie 
“appearance.” They venture to describe it, not as a 
strong, but as aVeak and oven a helpless sort of philoso¬ 
phy, that contents itself with registering facts, and remain¬ 
ing dumb before them, without ever raising a question 
as to what a phenomenon in ; or, if tlio question is raised, 
returning an agnostic answer, and proceeding to arrange 
the ^khcnomena in groups, after the manner of the 
sciences. 

Thus wTien Ilume abandoned the pursuit of truth 
beyond the report of the senses (wliich ho hold to bo 
illusive) and settled down ne(piiescently amongst the 
phenomena of experience—virtually treating all the 
problems of Philosopliy, of Morals, and of Keligion, as 
questions of Natural History—wo feel that he was blind 
to the significance of o^c half of the sphere of reality ;— 
constitutionally colour ■ blind let us say (repeating a 
phrase we have already used), and so avoid both the 
philosophical complaint and the theological anathema. 
But then, one who has an eye open to the other side of 
Nature and of human life—which was a total blank to 
Hume—finds that^ the result of an erroneous theory of 
knowledge may be quite a« serious ns a defect in prac¬ 
tical conduct. Hume, as we have seen, did not believe 
in the “ inward eye ” of the poet and the seer; or he 
a^gn^ to it a very subordinate ofifice, if not an ignoble 
function. In his writings we miss all inwardness of 
v%iOD, and find little intellectual plummet-sounding: 
jnd, again to speak in a*figute, if no bottom cam be 
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reached, what does it matter whether you sink your 
sounding-line a dozen yards or ten^ thousand fathoms i* 
the ocean of existence i «Of course this metajftor is 
of use, only in or(V;r that we may discard it. We may 
sound the physical ocean successfully, but we cannot 
explore the ocean of existence so that^ no mystery re¬ 
mains ; and there are some who tell us that the ac¬ 
knowledgment of an ultimate mystery, the admission 
of aye we euU quoi in philosophy, is the same thing as 
an abandonment of philosopliy, and a recourse to ag¬ 
nosticism. It is not so ; because, from tlie very y.afuro 
of tho case, knowledge lies within the ignorance, if the 
recognition of tho mystery bo intelligent. 

A concluding remark may be made as to tho best 
antidote to tho one-sidedness of the philosophy of expe¬ 
rience. It will bo found, not so niuch in tho study of 
tho opposite philosophy of idealism (though that is 
always salutary), as in the study of tho Philosophy of 
History, which proves' conclu.sjvely that tho human 
mind cannot rest in a sectarian theory of knowledge; 
but that, as action and reaction are equal and opposite, 
as welt as invariable, every materialistic movement 
must sooner or later be followed by an idealistic one, 
and every destnictivo theory bo succeeded by a con¬ 
structive one. Still bettor—as tho baffled ontologist is 
so often indebted to tho “prophets of tho beautiful’^ 
for help when mere speculation fails him—the anti¬ 
dote may bo found in a study of th» way in which the 
“ open secret ” has been understood by the chief id^- 
istic poets of tho world, from Dante to Wordsworth. 

By none of them have we been taught more than by ^he 
e * ■ , 
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last not only to recognise that “stream of temlcncy" 
which fl^’s around jis—and on which wo are homo 
forwarSs—but also to hear 

“ Authentic tidings of invisible tilings, 

Of ebb, i^icl flow, and ever-during power. 

And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


END OF lll^lE. 


paitrreo mx wiluah slackwood asd «om. 







